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The Decadence of Delphi 


Examining the final years of Delphic consultation, this monograph argues that 
the sanctuary operated on two connected, yet distinct levels: the oracle, which 
was in decline, and the remaining religious, political, and social elements at the 
site which continued to thrive. In contrast to Delphi, other oracular counter- 
parts in Asia Minor, such as Claros and Didyma, rose in prestige as they 
engaged with new "theological" issues. Issues such as these were not presented 
to Apollo at Delphi and this lack of expertise could help to explain why Delphi 
began to decline in importance. The second and third centuries AD witnessed 
the development of new ways of access to divine wisdom. Particularly wide- 
spread were the practices of astrology and the Neoplatonic divinatory system, 
theurgy. This monograph examines the correlation between the rise of such 
practices and the decline of oracular consultation at Delphi, analyzing several 
examples from the Chaldean Oracles to demonstrate the new interest in a 
personal, soteriological religion. These cases reveal the transfer of Delphi's 
sacred space, which further impacted the status of the oracle. Delphi's interac- 
tion with Christianity in the final years of oracular operation is also discussed. 
Oracular utterances with Christian overtones are examined along with archae- 
ological remains which demonstrate a shift in the use of space at Delphi from a 
"pagan" Panhellenic center to one in which Christianity is accepted and 
promoted. 


Kristin M. Heineman completed her PhD at the University of Newcastle, 
Australia in 2012. Her research interests include the history of religion, women 
in the ancient world, and the intersection between Christianity and paganism. 
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Introduction 


As Rome wasn't built in a day so the oracle at Delphi did not cease to operate 
overnight. Rather, the eventual silencing of the most famous oracle in ancient 
Greece witnessed a gradual and complicated evanescence. One of the old 
tropes used to describe the life cycle of empires and institutions is deeply 
engrained in historical thought — a civilization begins by hard work, determi- 
nation, and unification. The dawn of new societies or institutions often is 
imagined as tough; from there, the civilization reaches its zenith, the heyday of 
culture, success, and development. Finally, often due to a lack of hard work 
and the softening of the population through greed or luxury, the society begins 
its steady descent into obscurity. This notion, like many tropes, 1s too black and 
white to truly capture the nuance of historical development. However, the 
reign of the oracle of Delphi has often been viewed in this light — the slow and 
crucial development in the Archaic period, its dominance as a political arbiter 
in the Classical age, and its decline into myth and superstition by the Hellenistic 
and Roman ages. Due to this idea of ascent, reign, and decline, much of the 
modern scholarship has focused on the first two periods of Delphic history, and 
not nearly enough attention has been paid to the later eras of oracular opera- 
tions at Delphi. Although there 1s a kernel of truth to this model, the history 
and outline of Delphi's decline is far more complicated. This book aims to shed 
further light on a more neglected period in Delphic history, from the second 
century AD down to the final centuries of the oracle's operation at the end of 
the fourth century. In addition to establishing the status of the oracle and the 
sanctuary in the second century and beyond, this book examines the correla- 
tion between the decline of oracular consultation and the rise of a variety of 
arcane practices. As Delphi declined in frequency of consultation and in the 
political significance of issues presented, other, new forms of divination were 
increasingly sought. Astrology and theurgy offered a new dimension of divi- 
natory access that better suited the needs of individuals in the second, third, and 
fourth centuries AD, while Delphi was in its final days of operation. 

Before we begin, a few definitions must be understood, including what is 
meant by the “decline” of Delphi. By the second century AD and beyond, 
fewer oracular consultations from Delphi appear in our record, whether literary 
or epigraphical. Out of the 600-odd extant responses catalogued by Parke and 
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Wormell (P&W), about 350 (58%) can be dated with some accuracy; the other 
250 are of uncertain date. Of the datable 350, only 74 (21%) of those come 
from Alexander's death onwards and the majority, 278 (7896), are of an earlier 
date. To demonstrate further, of the 74 issued after 323 BC, only about 24 (3296) 
post-date the birth of Christ which, of the 350 datable responses, amounts to a 
mere 796. It 1s clear that the oracular function of Delphi declined in the number 
of extant responses from the Roman period.! This trend is also reflected in the 
extant literary sources and has led many modern scholars to note the decline of 
Delphi after the Hellenistic age, with a brief revival in the second century, 
followed by a steep and irreversible decline during the Severan age.? 

The decline of Delphi has also been characterized by the decrease in political 
oracles after the Persian Wars, and Parker notes that "even enquiries about 
cultic reform by whole states seem to become rarer after 300.'? The decline in 
oracles generally, and political oracles specifically, indicates a lessening of Delphi's 
influence on the Greek polis. The decline of “political” oracles from Delphi has 
been of considerable interest to scholars since the days of Plutarch in the second 
century AD. He observed that Delphi was consulted far less than previous 
centuries on political issues, and was now sought for simply personal matters." 
However, by contrasting the literary sources, which feature many fantastical 
oracles of extreme political importance, with the picture gained from inscrip- 
tional evidence a more practical and pragmatic character of Delphic divination 
is revealed.” 

Likewise, Bonnechere warned of the skewed perception of Delphi’s political 
importance, as seen from the literary sources, and notes that the epigraphical 
evidence from Delphi does not support a strong political tradition at the sanc- 
tuary.° Indeed, the 52 total epigraphical responses from Delphi, out of the 517 
responses compiled by Fontenrose, amount to only 10% of the corpus. Of 
those 52, only six concern political matters, 10 concern personal issues and 18 
are religious in nature. This gives the impression those political matters were 
not the most significant concern at Delphi, at least as far as inscriptional evidence 
is concerned. Additionally, most of these inscriptions are not found at Delphi 
itself, but rather in the home towns of the consultants; this led Busine to 
observe that “apparently, the procedure of consultation did not involve the 
recording of the responses on a hard imperishable material, like the lead tablets 
found at Dodona or the stone inscriptions, like in Didyma.” 

What then of the famous oracles of the “Wooden Wall” and Croesus 
defeating empires? Kindt has provided an excellent method of approaching the 
literary oracles and states that they “need to be understood not as accounts of 
actual responses but as aspects of a cultural discourse concerning the possibilities 
and limits of the divine-human communication institutionalized in premier 
oracles” and goes on to say “this also applies to many of the famous ‘political 
oracles,’ which should be interpreted first in the ideological and historiographic 
context in which they feature before general statements about the role of oracles 
in Greek politics can be made."? Still, the decrease in political importance of 
oracular responses is important, and so I will define "political" oracles as those 
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that affect the entire community or polis, which could include religious con- 
cerns or famine, as opposed to those strictly concerning matters of the state in a 
legislative or governmental sense. 

Many modern scholars have investigated the historicity of oracular responses 
from Delphi. Once P&W catalogued all the extant responses, the foundation of 
Delphic scholarship had begun. They categorized each response chronologically 
and examined the history of the oracle through the lens of the responses. 
Fontenrose built upon the work of P&W and restricted the parameters of oracular 
authenticity by dismissing several responses as not historically genuine. He 
arranged the oracles by category, not by chronology, dividing the responses 
into four groups: Historical, Quasi-historical, Legendary and Fictional? His 
criteria for objective classification are not always clear. He attempted to deter- 
mine the veracity of the oracles in order to gain a perspective of what was 
actually said by the Pythia for a “more objective division of the responses." ^ 
This framework for dealing with the responses attempts to discredit several 
extant oracles and many of the traditional beliefs about Delphi. Fontenrose 
rejects almost all of the responses said to have been spoken in the first three 
centuries of the oracle’s history, 750—450 BC. 

The system developed by Fontenrose does not allow for complete assessment 
of the evidence. If one were to disregard a response’s historical importance simply 
because, for example, it was recorded by an author of a late date, evidence that is 
crucial for the understanding of Delphi’s decline would also be disregarded: an 
author of a later date does not imply inaccuracy. By adhering to such a strict 
form of classification, the responses fail to be understood in terms of Greek 
history, thought, religion, and poetics. Oracular responses may or may not have 
been actually produced by a Pythian priestess, but they still represent what the 
Greeks thought was acceptable to attribute to the oracular function of Apollo, 
which is just as important as an actual utterance. 

The examination of individual oracles is beyond the scope of our investiga- 
tion. Rather, for our purposes, the “decline” of Delphi will be examined 
through the fact that fewer oracular consultations of all sorts are issued from the 
sanctuary from the second century AD and afterwards. Even oracles stemming 
from fiction, as Iles Johnston notes, give “no reason to assume that fiction 
presented a significantly different picture of what sorts of things Delphi was 
concerned with than did reality.”'' Even if it cannot be proven whether an 
oracular response was given in the manner recorded, we can still learn a great deal 
from suspicious or fictitious oracles. In this sense, the authenticity is not questioned, 
but rather the context in which the oracles are placed within the larger circum- 
stance of Delphi’s history. Many oracles that would otherwise be excluded from 
examination, under the rubric of Fontenrose, constitute valuable evidence. 
Rather than examining the merit of each political oracle to determine whether 
they were indeed prevalent at Delphi, we can examine the status of the oracle 
in the first centuries of our era through the lack of recorded responses. 

The decreasing number of oracular utterances, however, should not be taken 
uncritically. Simply because there are fewer recorded oracles from Delphi does 
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not necessarily mean that fewer consultations were taking place. However, in 
the absence of additional evidence, and the presence of the obvious fact that 
Delphi did cease to be consulted it can be cautiously assumed that the falling 
number of recorded oracles reflects some reality. Perhaps, though, the ora- 
cles in the latter centuries of operation were of a personal nature and so were 
not recorded. This alone is evidence that Delphi no longer held a position of 
authority. No longer was Delphi thought to play a substantial role and so even 
fantastic fictional stories of political involvement disappear from the record. 
The focus of our inquiry will be why Delphi was called upon less frequently 
for important political matters as well as general inquiries throughout the 
second and third centuries AD and what the status of the sanctuary was during 
this time. 

The analysis of these issues begins during the Archaic and Classical periods, 
the era of Delphi's greatest prestige and impact. Chapter 1 examines the history 
of the Delphic oracle through important political oracles to demonstrate the 
extent to which Delphi was involved in Greek poleis. This will establish the 
peak of Delphic prominence so that the decline of the oracle, when it arises, 
can better be understood. A brief examination of the method of oracular divi- 
nation will also be included. Delphi’s history will be traced through the Archaic 
period, the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, the Hellenistic period, and finally, 
Roman conquest of Greece. By the second century AD, our examination will 
become more focused on the literary evidence provided by Plutarch. 

Plutarch is our best source for the decline of Delphi, particularly in the second 
century AD. He wrote three essays directly concerning Delphi, one of which 
specifically addresses the decline. These will be analyzed systematically in 
Chapter 2 to uncover the state of Delphi at this time as perceived by an insider 
through the proxy of contemporary visitors. First, Plutarch’s De Defectu Oraculorum 
is examined to demonstrate the ancients’ opinion of the reason for the decline 
of Delphi, including geological factors, population variance, and divine inter- 
vention. Second, evidence for the decline of Delphi from the essay De Pythiae 
Oraculis is addressed. The analysis of this second essay reveals the contradictory 
state of the sanctuary at the time when Plutarch was intimately involved with 
it: on the one hand, Plutarch writes extensively on the decline of the oracle, 
and on the other, hints at a thriving sanctuary and a revival in the form of new 
and restored buildings. This creates something of a conundrum. How can 
Plutarch be contemporaneous with both a decline and a revival at Delphi? This 
book offers a new approach to the decline of Delphi — the oracle was sought less 
frequently, but the sanctuary itself could still operate and thrive as a religious and 
cultural center. Delphi functioned on a variety of social, political, and religious 
levels; the oracle was an essential aspect of the religious activity of the sanctuary, 
but was not the sole attraction. 

As such, Chapter 3 will examine the distinction between the oracle and 
other religious, political, and social procedures existing at the sanctuary during 
the second and third centuries AD. Through the investigation of the use of 
space at Delphi, both sacred and profane, a clearer picture of the status of 
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Delphi can be revealed. The sanctuary was able to thrive through the various 
religious festivals, the Pythian Games, the unique administration of the site, and 
dedications to Apollo. The chapter will end with an examination of the 
Christianization of the sanctuary during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
AD. The way sacred space was shared and repurposed is crucial to understanding 
the decline of the oracle. 

As the examination of Plutarch's essays shows, many of the oracular centers 
throughout the Mediterranean were declining by the second century AD. 
However, as Delphi's significance as an oracle was dwindling, Claros and 
Didyma in Asia Minor were experiencing a revival, not only in terms of the 
sanctuaries themselves (as at Delphi) but in the frequency and types of questions 
presented to Apollo. Political and state concerns were addressed to the god on 
the eastern side of the Aegean, as well as questions concerning magic, the 
nature of god, and theurgic concerns of the soul." Nock has described these 
latter oracular responses as "theological" and I shall employ this term as well. I 
define the term as those questions presented to an oracular site which fall out- 
side the established oracle-seeking queries, particularly focused on religious 
sentiments, which are not common to traditional Greco-Roman religion. 
Chapter 4 will examine the status of Didyma in the second and third centuries 
AD to contrast the oracular success in Asia Minor as compared to the extant 
oracular record at Delphi. Chapter 5 will do the same thing, but with Claros as 
the focus. Both chapters will investigate the nature of the questions presented at 
Didyma and Claros which, I suggest, contributed to their success. The lack of 
this expertise at Delphi helps to explain why the oracle there slipped further 
into silence as the oracles of Asia Minor continued to thrive. 

By analyzing the different practices at the various sanctuaries, these oracles 
provide a broader perspective as to why there was not a universal, uniform 
decline of traditional oracles. The extant responses from Claros and Didyma 
demonstrate the capacity for these oracles to exercise unprecedented oracular 
authority in occult matters. This trend of consultation concerning issues such as 
theurgy, magic, and the nature of god — which were gaining more popularity 
within a civic context — is not seen at Delphi. It is therefore not only the 
movement from political to individual concerns which illustrates the decline, 
but also issues of new, esoteric practices about which we find little evidence 
from Delphi. 

The final two chapters of this book examine the impact which the rise of 
new divinatory practices — astrology, Neoplatonism, and theurgy — had on the 
decline of Delphi.'? First, the words of Dodds must be remembered before 
entering into this area of research: 


A new belief-pattern very seldom effaces completely the pattern that was 
there before: either the old lives on as an element in the new — sometimes 
an unconfessed and half-unconscious element — or else the two persist side 
by side, logically incompatible, but contemporaneously accepted by 
different individuals or even by the same individual. '* 
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Indeed, astrology, Neoplatonic beliefs, and theurgy operated alongside Delphi 
for several centuries and, in a certain sense, adapted aspects of each other to fit 
into a certain method or way of thinking. People increasingly sought rational 
and scientific answers to questions previously left to the gods. Astrology was 
seen as highly effective since the correlations with planetary movements and 
earthly phenomena could be seen by all; the predictions of celestial movement 
showcased the prophetic and scientific nature of the craft. In the case of religion, 
there was a growing preference for a personal relationship with the divine in the 
second and third centuries AD. Neoplatonism and theurgy provided access to 
this relationship. These chapters do not argue that these developments in 
astrology and theurgy instantly replaced oracular consultation; rather, these occult 
practices should be viewed as, in the nomenclature of Thomas Kuhn, 
paradigms. ? 

Kuhn's monumental work, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, describes 
how new ways of thought come to dominate old methods of thinking. His 
theory concerns scientific thought, method, and theory. However, with due 
caution, this theory can be applied to a broader range of human thinking and 
even belief. First, he describes “Normal Science” namely “research firmly based 
upon one or more past scientific achievements.”'° For Chapters 6 and 7, the 
term “traditional religion” or “Greco-Roman cult” describes the religious 
practices of the Mediterranean which are based on centuries of convention. 
Traditional Greek religion, including the practice of oracular consultation is a 
"religion," firmly based on tradition, ancient beliefs, rituals, and practices. 
These were the foundation of acceptable beliefs and actions. Greek religion 
operated for centuries in a "Normal" way, adhering to age-old observances. 

"Paradigm" is a key term in relation to "Normal Science" and for Kuhn this 
means, “some accepted examples of actual scientific practice — examples which 
include law, theory, application, and instrumentation together — that provide 
models from which spring particular coherent traditions for scientific 
research.”'” He cites the rubrics of “Ptolemaic or Copernican astronomy” and 
“Newtonian physics” as examples. For our purposes, there are two sets of 
paradigms, the first being oracular consultation situated within traditional Greek 
religion, and secondly, the grouping together of the esoteric practices of 
astrology, Neoplatonism, and theurgy into another paradigm. These paradigms 
exist side by side, for a time, but eventually one paradigm gains status 
“because,” as Kuhn explains, “they are more successful than their competitors 
in solving a few problems that the group of practitioners has come to recognize 
as acute.”'® This book aims to evaluate the degree to which astrology, Neo- 
platonism, and theurgy offered new ways to solve the problem of access to 
divine knowledge, thereby creating competition for Delphic consultation, 
ultimately contributing to the decline of the oracle. 

One paradigm eventually succeeds over another because it can better deal 
with, answer, explain, and assimilate various “anomalies.” According to Kuhn, 
“anomalies” can be considered “new and unsuspected phenomena” and are the 
catalyst for change in practice and theory." In the case of oracles, certain 
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"anomalies" also built up within traditional religion which challenged the 
foundation of cult. Such anomalies include the scientific forms of prediction 
seen from astrological observations, the increasing concern for the role of Fate 
in the lives of men, the ways in which theurgy could influence, change, and 
manipulate Fate, new philosophies such as Neoplatonism which postulated 
ideas of a personal connection with the divine, and the Chaldean Oracles that 
facilitated this connection. These new paradigms created anomalies through the 
services they offered, which were better adapted than Delphi to respond to 
the divinatory needs of the day. As society was infiltrated with new ideas, the 
oracles found it increasingly difficult to accommodate these new concerns. 
Delphi operated within traditional religion and to a significant degree helped, 
over the centuries, to establish what that entailed, and so breaking from that 
tradition was not only unfavorable, but, to a certain extent, impossible. 
Eventually, a sufficient amount of anomalies built up and Delphi, as an oracle, 
ceased to be viable in a society which had turned toward rational explanations 
and scientific understanding on the one hand, and a personal religion and salvation 
of the soul on the other. I shall examine the possibility that these occult practices 
assisted in the decline of Delphi. 

Thus, Chapter 6 examines the impact which astrology had on the Delphic 
Oracle in the first, second, and third centuries AD, with Kuhn's theory utilized 
as a mental rubric. The scientific basis of astrology contributed to its popularity, 
drawing an ever-more rational crowd to its process and method to gain divine 
access: it had appeal for a learned audience. This chapter compares the various 
reasons for astrological consultations with those of Delphic consultation to 
demonstrate how the two forms of divination offered a similar function, 
thereby increasing the competition between the two; they became alternative 
means to the same ends. Furthermore, Chapter 6 demonstrates the familiarity 
of astrological notions for the Greeks, which created an easier transition into 
this particular form of access to divine knowledge. I examine the ability of 
astrology to provide a function similar to Delphi's and how, once it had gained 
sufficient authority, it contributed to the decline of the oracle. 

Chapter 7 focuses on occult issues, particularly the ways in which Neopla- 
tonism and theurgy offered a new dimension of divinatory practice. First, 
the associations between theurgy, Neoplatonism and the written revelation of 
the Chaldean Oracles are analyzed to demonstrate a new conception of divine 
interaction with humanity. The divine formation, proposed by the Neoplato- 
nists and utilized by the theurgists, is not entirely novel and so a brief outline of 
the philosophical background better situates the concepts within their historical 
and philosophical contexts. Chapter 7 analyzes the various beliefs of the 
Neoplatonists — focusing specifically on Porphyry and Iamblichus — and the 
effect these notions had on society. With the spread of ideas such as salvation of 
the soul and personal unification with the ultimate divinity, Delphi was 
declining in relevance. The increase in soteriological concerns throughout the 
Mediterranean is also demonstrated through a brief examination of Christianity, 
and particularly some Gnostic ideas. This chapter argues that the decline was 
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assisted by the fact that the oracle did not specialize in these new religious 
features of society. 

These new, esoteric practices represent the need for different levels of society 
to gain access to the divine. Although it is difficult to correlate such a rela- 
tionship, based on the extant evidence, it may cautiously be suggested that 
oracular consultation declined as these forms of occult wisdom increased. The 
forms of divine access addressed here may not have caused Delphi to decline 
but, at the very least, demonstrate the types of sentiments, questions, and con- 
cerns people had during the decline of Delphi, which had changed over the 
course of Delphic operations. They reveal the sorts of issues with which people 
were concerned, and provide examples of the types of practices to which 
people progressively turned, just as Delphi was consulted less often. 


Notes 


All figures are rounded to the nearest per cent. 

Homolle (1896), Parker (1985), Athanassiadi (1989), and Levin (1989) all note the 

substantial decline starting around AD 200. 

Parker (1985), p. 320. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 408b—c. See Chapter 2. 

See FD 3.1.560; SEG 9.72 for examples. 

Bonnechere (2013), p. 375. 

Busine (2005), p. 11. 

Kindt (2015), p. 273. 

The responses deemed Historical, are defined as "those which appear in con- 

temporary records; that is, the accepted probable date of the response [which] fell 

within the lifetime of the writer who attests it, or of the earliest writer when several 
attest it, or not long before the date of the inscription which records it." He defines 

Quasi-Historical as “those which were allegedly spoken within historical times, i.e. 

after the legendary period, but which are, to our knowledge, first attested by a 

writer whose lifetime was later than the accepted or supposed date of the response." 

Next, Legendary responses are "those which belong to admittedly legendary narratives, 

i.e., the traditional tales of events which were supposed to have taken place in the 

dim past, sometime before the eighth century B.C., and those which belong to 

timeless folktales and fables." Finally, fictional responses are, "those invented by 

poets, dramatists, and romancers to serve their creative purpose," Fontenrose (1978), 

pp. 7-9. 

10 Fontenrose (1978), p. 7. 

11 Johnston (2005), p. 286. 

12 Nock (1928). 

13 I am not the first to suggest that these forms of worship and divination contributed 
to the decline of Delphi; P&W, p. 375 suggest an influence of astrology on Delphi, 
Cumont (1956), p. 163 also mentions a connection between astrology and the 
decline of traditional divination; Levin (1989), p. 1599 also suggests this; and Parke 
(1967b), p. 141 suggests the rise of theurgy may have assisted in the decline of oracular 
divination. Here, I attempt to amplify these statements with evidence of preference, or 
at least potential preference, for the occult practices instead of Delphic consultation. 

14 Dodds (1951), p. 179. 

15 Kuhn (1970). 

16 Kuhn (1970), p. 10. 

17 Kuhn (1970), p. 10. 
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18 Kuhn (1970), p. 23. 

19 Kuhn (1979), p. 52. 

20 Many oracles from Delphi concerned the establishment and sanction of various aspects 
of traditional Greek religion, such as how to honor which gods appropriately, how 
best to conduct various religious observances, to which gods a temple should be 
erected, the best way to appease the gods in times of trouble and direct commands of 
cult and ritual practices. For examples of these see P&W responses 73; 85; 88; 90; 
102; 104; 113; 114; 118; 124; 126; 125; 132; 138; 158; 164; 169; 179; 211; 226; 238; 
239; 240; 241; 242; 243; 246; 256; 265; 279; 280; 281; 282; 283; 284; 285; 328; 330; 
340; 341; 342; 343; 344; 345; 346; 347; 348; 349; 353; 354; 356; 383; 426; 427; 432; 
433; 457; 458; 459; 464; 466; 467; 471; 508; 509; 529; 530; 533; 538; 540; 541; 545; 
546; 554; 560; 566; and 5723. 
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1 The history of Delphi 


einate TO Baoue, yapai néoe óaíónAoc abá. 
oùkéti DoiBoc Exe koXbav, où uávtða ávv, 
où zayüv AanAé£oucav. ànéoBeto Kai AGAOV 06op. 


Tell the Emperor: the cunningly wrought courtyard has fallen; 
Phoebus no longer holds the veil; nor the prophet[ic] laurel; 
Nor the speaking spring, and the speaking water has dried up.' 


An unorthodox place to start an examination of Delphi is at the end. This is 
the Pythia's supposed last reply, addressed to Oribasios, Emperor Julian's personal 
physician, in c. AD 361/2. As the final extant oracular consultation, it marks 
the end of our record of prophecies issued at Delphi. There is, however, an 
oracle issued regarding the birth of Honorius in AD 384 recorded by Claudian; 
he claims that the oracles of Ammon and Apollo at Delphi had been silent, but 
spoke again to inaugurate this occasion." Since the edicts forbidding oracular 
consultation had not yet been passed, it is possible that the oracle was still in 
operation. So there is no reason to deny that this oracle, or another one like it, 
could have been issued from Delphi in the fourth century AD. Despite the 
Christian sources for many of the late oracles, it is likely that the responses 
reflect a general fact that the oracle was still in operation to some degree. Still, 
not long after this response was issued, the oracular Apollo at Delphi was closed 
for good, one of the most symbolic ends to traditional Greek religion. 

Shortly after these oracles were thought to have been issued, an edict of 
Theodosius Valentinian II and Arcadius closed all oracular temples and forbade 
all types of divination in AD 391.* The summary of the law dictates that pagan 
sacrifice, worship of pagan idols, and worship in pagan temples is forbidden. 
The law further decrees that prosecutors of rank will be fined, but higher 
officials will pay a smaller amount than lower-ranking officials. Less than a 
decade later, an edict of Honorius and Arcadius closed all pagan temples and 
forbade sacrifices at any time and place.” Still, it seems that the sanctuary at 
Delphi was not yet completely closed. A law passed in AD 424 suggests that 
the Pythian Games may still have been celebrated at that time, but it is likely 
that the oracles had stopped by then.^ The millennium-long practice, which 
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had advised on some of the most important moments in Greek history, was 
over. Oracles were silenced by a legislative mandate issued by a Christian 
Roman emperor. To understand this eventual fate of Delphi, it is important to 
examine the development of the oracle in terms of its religious and political 
significance. 


Delphi in the Archaic Period 


The sanctuary’s rise to prominence can be attributed to several factors, which 
can be categorized generally as psychological, religious, political, and geo- 
graphical. Delphi’s ascent in a psychological sense can easily be understood in 
terms of prophecy and divination. Anxieties, fears, and desires have plagued 
humanity since time immemorial and when normal interaction with the world 
did not provide solutions to these problems new approaches were developed. 
People noticed that invisible forces dominated the world, caused rain to fall and 
plants to grow, seasons to change, and the sun to rise. In this way, appealing to 
the gods through ritual can be viewed as a reasonable solution to the various 
unknowns of humanity. The supremacy of Delphi, in a religious sense, can be 
seen best through the hierarchy of divinatory practitioners distinguished by the 
Greeks. Soothsayers and magicians initially worked for the community to 
satisfy the psychological needs of the Mediterranean. Eventually, the polis 
developed through a unification of various settlements and small villages, and 
this resulted in the establishment of stabilized communities in certain regions.’ 
With this came the development of various forms of public worship including 
festivals, feasts, and sacrifices, creating a comprehensive and communal form of 
worship that superseded private worship; it is within this context that Delphi 
was established. The central location of the oracle facilitated a number of con- 
sultants to visit the sanctuary with relative ease, particularly compared to 
Dodona or Siwah, which were far more remote than Delphi.? 

Greek society began to appeal to the divine forces, agreed upon by the 
community, for help regarding various issues. Some of the earliest poleís to 
consult Delphi did so regarding important matters of state, which in turn 
helped to carve out a sort of "national" identity for the Greeks.^ Thus, the 
beginning of a Panhellenic sanctuary began its long history. Since there was 
never any unified political development in Greece within the poleis, the Pan- 
hellenic sanctuaries served as a gathering place for all of Greece. Individuals 
from different poleis could meet there to share art, knowledge, diplomacy, 
competition, religious experience and in this sense, a "national" Greek identity. 
Delphi became an important center for all of Greece, and it is through these 
means that it continued to develop into a significant institution. 

The establishment of the Delphic oracle appears in three separate mytholo- 
gical accounts. Sadly, none of these versions agree and are difficult to reconcile, 
so it is best to examine the archeological evidence surrounding Delphi's foun- 
dation.'° Before the sanctuary gained Panhellenic status, the polis itself was 
already established, beginning in the Protogeometric period until c. 875/60 
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BC.'! The Mycenaean (pre-polis) settlement at Delphi was extensive, but after 
the Mycenaean period, there is a gap of evidence until Delphi was “re-established” 
in the mid-ninth century, 60 years before monumental votives appeared. The 
emergence of votives suggests cult activity, but remained at a local level; it was 
not until the last quarter of the eighth century BC that oracular divination was 
developed.'* From c. 800 BC, Corinthian interest at Delphi begins and further 
ties with northern regions in Greece were established, which helped strengthen 
relations with Thessaly. By the seventh century BC, consultations and dedications 
at Delphi are more extensive and constant; the sanctuary had gained Panhellenic 
status. However, Delphi is a particularly unique case regarding divination 
because, although the initiation of religious activity began on a local level, the 
sanctuary soon developed into a Panhellenic sensation. Here, the political 
aspect of Delphi’s rise to prominence becomes significant. Beginning with 
Corinth, Chalcis, and Sparta consulting the oracle in the eighth century BC, 
and Athens in the seventh century BC, Delphi became a tool for Greek com- 
munities to deal with unprecedented problems. As opposed to the interests of 
the elite, the problems were those of community, such as legislation, famine, 
drought, and over population. Many of these issues were brought to Delphi 
and often times the solution was colonization. 

The importance of the topics as well as the inquirers presented to Apollo 
added to the fame and prestige of the oracle and the sanctuary, in particular 
colonization oracles, which allowed the cult of the Pythian Apollo to be spread 
throughout the Greek Mediterranean. ? Delphi also contributed to polis- 
formation by giving religious sanction to different problems raised by devel- 
oping communities. Famously, Sparta's Rhetra was approved by (or perhaps 
initiated by) Apollo at Delphi, and the consultation of Delphi on behalf of the 
Athenians regarding Cleisthenes and the Athenian Tribes.'* In this way, the 
needs and concerns of the elite were still important, but Delphi provided 
solutions to them within a communal context and this spread the fame and 
prestige of the oracle throughout many communities within Greece. Delphi, in 
time, became the religious authority of Greece and was sustained for centuries 
by this ancient tradition. 

The political aspects of Delphi’s rise are intimately connected to the polis.” 
Furthermore, the autonomy which Delphi enjoyed contributed to its long 
history. Several Sacred Wars were fought to preserve this independence and, 
early in Delphi’s operation, this degree of autonomy led to its success." Since 
the sanctuary was not bound by certain political alliances, the oracle quickly 
became a Panhellenic center open to Greeks and barbarians alike — many 
barbarians dedicated at Delphi, the first being the legendary King Midas of 
Phrygia, as well as Gyges and Croesus of Lydia." Indeed, Delphi was consulted 
by a variety of people and communities for several different reasons. The needs 
of consultants of Delphi are going to be different in the Archaic period from 
later periods. For example, the oracle was consulted frequently in the Archaic 
and Classical periods regarding colonization, however, by the Hellenistic period 
and beyond, the Mediterranean was largely settled, marginalizing one of the 
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initial roles of the oracle. Concerns which were once brought to Delphi — 
problems that could not be resolved by a community consensus — eventually 
become obsolete, as we shall see. 


Method of consultation 


Once the Panhellenic shrine was up and running, the method of consultation 
was secured. How exactly the oracle operated has been one of the most con- 
tentious aspects of Delphic inquiry. The mechanism for divination has particularly 
fascinated Delphic scholars since antiquity. Sadly, the ancient sources leave 
much to be desired, as they do not record the specifics concerning the procedure 
of the oracle — perhaps it was either too widely known to be relevant or 
interesting to an ancient audience. However, a general image is suggested from 
the sources: consultants would travel to Delphi, offer a sacrifice to Apollo, and 
ask the priestess, the Pythia, their question. The Pythia would then descend 
into the adyton, or forbidden place, and commune with the god below the floor 
of the temple. It is here that the details of consultation become problematic. 
The Pythia would receive her inspiration from the god, in one form or another, 
and relay the oracles to the inquirer, often in hexameter verse. This picture 
actually conjures up more questions than it answers: What happened in the 
adyton? What mechanisms were thought to be the inspiration for the Pythia's 
responses? And finally, how did the Pythia deliver these responses? 

Most of these questions remain unanswered and speculative, but some elements 
may be revealed through our ancient sources. Parke and Wormell have out- 
lined several key elements which seem to be necessary to Delphic oracular 
consultation, including the tripod, laurel leaves, and perhaps a vapor-emitting 
chasm as the source of the Pythia's inspiration." Additional elements of con- 
sultation include lot-oracles and the temple, particularly the adyton; none of 
these elements have been agreed upon by scholars. '? Following Parke, there are 
several elements to the mantic procedure at Delphi that are certainly necessary 
for oracular consultation. Although the exact nature and contribution of these 
elements are still unknown, it is worthwhile to examine the potential role in 
order to better understand the oracular procedure at Delphi. It seems that the 
tripod facilitated some symbolic connection between Apollo and the Pythia, 
and this is supported by the story of Heracles' theft of Apollo's tripod to set up 
a rival oracle." The episode is also recorded on the east pediment of the 
Siphnian Treasury Frieze at Delphi. Certainly, the tripod has some sort of sig- 
nificance at Delphi, but, as Johnston has noted tripods “do not, in themselves, 
give forth prophecies; rather, they provide the stimulus for entering into a pro- 
phetic state."?' Likewise, the use of laurel may have also provided a stimulus 
for the mantic procedure. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo may even suggest that 
Apollo “speaks in answer from his laurel tree below the clearings of Parnassus,” 
which is reminiscent of Zeus speaking from an oak tree at Dodona.” The 
association of symbolic plants and tripods may not be peculiar to Delphi, but 
representative of oracular procedure in Greek thought. 
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One essential element to the mantic procedure at Delphi is Apollo's temple. 
Throughout Delphi's long history, there were several different manifestations 
of the temple and it played a significant role in the sanctuary, myth, and history.” 
The structure itself seems to be essential to oracular operations, particularly 
considering the apparent change to lot oracle during times of temple dis- 
repair.” Although sacrifices were offered outside of the temple on the altar, the 
inner adyton of the temple was necessary for the oracular process. The Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo is our earliest account of the adyton at Delphi and gives the 
impression that the inner-most sanctuary is underground.” However, as 
Hollinshead has pointed out, subsequent references indicated that "the adyton 
and the temple could be spate structures, but the phrasing may also represent 
redundant metonymy.””° Herodotus’ account depicts the consultation of the 
Athenian envoy during the famous Wooden Wall episode, discussed below, 
which indicates the adyton was located within the megaron of the temple.” 
The literary evidence makes it clear that oracular inspiration consistently 
occurred in the adyton of Apollo’s temple at Delphi, but exactly where and 
how it functioned is less clear.” Sadly, the impression given by the written 
accounts has not been confirmed by the archeological record and French 
archaeologists found no definitive adyton at the site.^^ The consistency with 
which the ancient authors describe the mantic session occurring in the adyton 
may not be confirmed, but there is little reason to doubt the Pythia pro- 
nounced her prophecies in the inner-most sanctuary of Apollo’s temple. The 
more contentious issue is the supposed vapors which later authors thought to 
have been emitted there. 

Many ancient authors describe a vapor-emitting chasm at Delphi as the 
source of the Pythia’s divine inspiration. Likewise, the supposed chasm at 
Delphi has attracted much attention from scholars of various fields in the last 
century. Suspicion arises when one considers all the literary sources as late and 
inconsistent. Recent geological studies have added to the confusion regarding 
the chasm theory, suggesting there are natural features of the sanctuary that 
may allow for some type of gas to be released from the earth.?' Although the 
scientific nature of these studies is compelling, the theory seems to satisfy our 
modern, rational minds more than corroborate the archeological and historical 
evidence. For the Greeks, there were several mechanisms available to assist with 
oracular prophecy and no need for a psychoactive substance to do the trick. 
Many of the concerns of modern scholars would have been taken for granted 
by the Greeks. 

For example, the use of a spring to assist in oracular production is likely. 
Sacred space was certainly a concern to the Greeks; indeed, many oracles were 
founded in areas of particular natural beauty such as caves, mountains, or 
springs." Many sources mention the Castalian spring, which is located near 
the temple, and two fountains fed by the spring still stand today. Natural phe- 
nomena were thought to provide enhanced access to the gods, and so oracular 
sites often utilized these features within their sacred space. This is true of Delphi 
and other oracular sites, including Didyma and Claros addressed in Chapters 4 
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and 5. These natural mechanisms alone are sufficient for oracular authenticity, 
and so perhaps vaporous chasms are redundant. 

At Delphi, the most crucial element of oracular prophecy is the Pythia. It 
was this priestess to whom consultants directed their questions, and she delivered 
the oracles back to the consultants — she was the conduit of Apollo's message. 
Modern scholars have debated the role she plays and many argue that vital 
political decisions would not be left to a woman, and so it is the priests at 
Delphi who issue the oracles in hexameter verse. This idea has been challenged 
artfully by Maurizio who points out that “not one ancient source suggests that 
anyone other than the Pythia issued oracular responses." From inscriptional 
evidence, other attendants were present in the adyton with the inquirer and the 
Pythia including hosios (Óo10c) and hiereus (impe0c).? The term prophetes 
(npoonitno) appears in literature, but is not found in Delphic inscriptions. Like 
all aspects of oracular procedure at Delphi, the exact role of the Pythia and her 
attendants is unclear. What does emerge from our sources is that a consultant, 
after being purified and offering a sacrifice, joins the Pythia and her attendants 
in the adyton. There, they ask the Pythia a question (often in the sanctioning 
language), “is it better and more good?" (ov kai Gápetwov ott) to do X, and 
the Pythia provides the oracle either in verse or prose.*° 

Although many questions still remain (such as how exactly does a likely 
uneducated woman produce hexameter verse on the spot? Or what is the exact 
mechanism for prophesy?). I think it is more pertinent to remember that the 
Greeks had no issue with these conundrums. For them, there was no problem 
in the fact that a woman was engaging in significant stately matters because she 
was the mouthpiece of Apollo. For modern critics, there 1s no question as to 
whether or not Apollo spoke at Delphi as there is little belief in the Olympian 
gods, yet the question of the Pythia's inspiration is as important as ever. This 
seems out of place since, although there is little doubt that divination is a cultural 
tool, rather than a confirmed reality, we still ask how the process worked. 
Ultimately, we may never understand how the Greeks understood or practiced 
divination. One thing remains clear — the Pythia was seen as the essential ele- 
ment to the oracular procedure at Delphi. She provided guidance on religious, 
political, and personal concerns. After the Archaic period, the Delphic oracle 
continued to play an integral role in the affairs of the Greeks. 


Delphi during the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars 


An examination of Delphi's role during the Persian wars will give a good 
indication of Delphi at its height of popularity and influence. Much of this 
comes from Herodotus who had a fascination with oracles, and Delphi in parti- 
cular, in his Histories, published between 430 and 425 BC. Of the 64 prophetic 
incidents referred to by Herodotus, 46 come from recognized oracular centers; 
of these, 34 are from Delphi, and of the rest no more than two come from any 
other single source." Several famous stories of Delphi come from Herodotus, 
such as the Wooden Wall and the Test of Croesus, and attest the wide fame 
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possessed by the sanctuary during his time.** Herodotus does not record the 
oracles blindly; he is aware of the possibility that oracles might be "recycled" or 
invented post eventum." He is careful to avoid saying anything against the oracles, 
nor does he make a judgement about whether or not they are true — he merely 
reports what he hears." Herodotus also describes the many votive offerings 
dedicated at Delphi by various poleis, demonstrating the wealth of the sanctuary 
and communal appreciation held for it.*' Herodotus clearly had a fascination 
with, and respect for, Delphi. His writings would have increased the popularity 
of the oracle. Indeed, his account covering the Persian Wars correlates with a 
high point in Delphic history. 

It is clear that to Herodotus, Delphi played a significant role in the Persian 
War and, specifically, played a hand in the Greek victory. In fact, Herodotus 
gives Delphi particularly “good press” throughout his work, despite the rumors 
of the oracle “medizing” and supporting the Persian cause. The suspicion cast 
on Delphi comes from the famous Wooden Wall incident; two oracles were 
given to the Athenians on the eve of Xerxes invasion — the first, telling the 
Athenians to flee, and the other claiming that a “wooden wall” will provide safety 
to the city.“ This is one of the most famous oracles in the Delphic corpus and 
is significant in many ways, not only for our history of the Persian Wars 
and Delphi’s involvement, but also significant to Herodotus himself. It is the 
longest of the oracles he records, and it begins his treatment of Xerxes’ invasion. 
Certain scholars, following these passages from Herodotus, claim that Delphi 
had failed to forecast the future and it was the first prediction of a Greek defeat 
which tarnished Delphi’s reputation. The claim rests largely on two premises: 
first, the oracle which the Pythia initially gave to Athens, suggesting that they 
flee rather than remain and fight; and second, the argument that Delphi had 
medized along with the majority of the Amphictyonic members, and even 
allied with Persian forces. Nine of twelve members of the Amphictyonic 
League were thought to have medized since Apollo’s sanctuary was unharmed 
during the destruction of many other sanctuaries in Phocis.** These ideas are 
still found in the works of Parke. He claims that Delphi perhaps had a secret 
alliance with the Persians, and later suggests that Delphi had “changed sides” 
throughout the course of the war. However, he cites no ancient evidence to 
support this claim. 

More recent scholarship has reflected this lack of evidence. It has been suggested 
that the Pythia’s initial reply to the Athenians was understandable, and even 
fitting, given the circumstances. ^ Indeed, there is no strong evidence, external 
to this oracle, to suggest that Delphi had sympathized with the Persians during 
the war, and the response given to the Greeks during the Persian War was a 
faithful depiction of Delphi as an enigmatic source of guidance. Furthermore, 
after the first oracle issued to the Athenians, Apollo issued a second oracle, that 
of the Wooden Wall, which was favorable and, in the end, assisted the Greek 
cause." Additionally, there is another oracle that suggests Apollo was on the 
side of the Greeks: the god told Aristides that he would be victorious if he and 
the Greeks were to fight Mardonius at Plataea. ^? 
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There is evidence countering the claim that the Amphictyony was thought 
to have medized because Delphi was unscathed during Xerxes’ invasion. Ctesias, 
the late fifth century historian, tells us that Xerxes had sent part of his force to 
capture Delphi, but a landslide caused by a thunderstorm prevented them from 
sacking the place." Plutarch even says that the temple was burned down 
during this war.°” If Delphi was on the side of the Persians, it is unlikely that 
such a fate would be in store. Indeed, the Greeks had a positive perception of 
Delphi after the Persian Wars, demonstrated by reverent dedication. In the 
aftermath of the war, the Greeks offered many dedications to Delphi to show 
their gratitude and respect; one of the most illustrious is the golden tripod of 
Plataea and the portico of the Athenians. The Greeks even consulted Apollo to 
determine whether their dedications were sufficient for Apollo?! Many of the 
treasuries at Delphi were constructed after the Persian War, which also attests 
to the wealth of offerings made at Delphi.** This suggests that Delphi was not 
viewed negatively after the Persian War. 

However, although the perception of Delphi remained intact, Homolle did 
notice a change in function of the oracle. He observed a decline in political 
consultations which begins after the Persian War." This may lead one to 
assume that the reason people no longer consulted Delphi on important state 
matters was due to the sanctuary’s alliances during the Persian War. Still, 
important issues were presented to Delphi in the following decades and centuries. 
For example, after 385 BC, there are two extant oracles which concerned 
important state matters, one regarding Tiribazos’ contemplated revolt against 
Artaxerxes II and another regarding the sending of a colony.” Indeed the 
sanctuary continued to operate normally throughout the so-called Second 
Sacred War. 

In the middle of the fifth century BC, Phocis seized the sanctuary of Apollo 
during the Second Sacred War? By this time, Athens had gained political 
influence throughout much of Greece, including Phocis, and the political 
advantage of this region, particularly influence over Delphi, motivated Athens 
to assist Phocis in its efforts to control the sanctuary. Phocis, with help from 
Athens, briefly took control of the sanctuary. In 449 BC the Spartans came 
directly to the aid of Delphi, expelled the invaders, and restored Delphi to its 
previous condition.”° For their assistance, the Spartans were awarded promanteia, 
the right to consult the oracle before all other poleis.°’ Yet, as soon as they 
returned home the Athenians, under Pericles, returned control to Phocis and 
were granted promanteia in turn"? Although conflict surrounding the control 
over Delphi ensued, the oracle seems to have continued to operate, offering 
the highest honors to both Sparta and Athens, which demonstrates Apollo’s 
sense of "balance" despite conflict during this time. More importantly, it shows 
Apollo's political judgment; despite conflicts between two key patrons, Apollo 
attempted to keep both powers happy in order to maintain good relations with 
each side. 

In 431 BC, Sparta claimed that Athens had broken the Thirty Years’ Peace 
and began the three decades-long Peloponnesian War. The Spartans consulted 
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Delphi to determine if it was better for them to go to war with Athens. Thu- 
cydides reports that Apollo responded that “if they put their whole strength 
into the war, victory would be theirs, and the promise that he [Apollo] himself 
would be with them, whether invoked or uninvoked."?? As this is a forceful 
utterance from Delphi, it is likely that the sanctuary sided with Sparta because, 
only 20 years earlier, Sparta helped restore Delphi’s autonomy. Fontenrose 
asserts that this demonstrates Delphi’s partisanship for the Spartans. ^? 

Indeed, there is some evidence to demonstrate the pro-Spartan bias and lends 
support to the Athenian response. With very little evidence that Athens con- 
sulted Delphi during this time, it is possible to conclude that they boycotted 
Delphi and chose Dodona, a less politically active oracle, to settle their divinatory 
questions.°' The Athenians consulted Dodona before the Sicilian expedition 
during 415-413 BC and Zeus supported their expedition which ultimately 
ended in failure; Dodona was later exonerated through ambiguous phrasing, 
and the sources suggest that Athens misinterpreted the oracle. Pausanias 
explains: “The Athenians received an oracle from Dodona ordering them to 
colonize Sicily, and Sicily is a small hill not far from Athens. But they, not 
understanding the order, were persuaded to undertake expeditions overseas, 
especially the Syracusan war."? Although Athens was apparently wary of 
consulting the Delphic oracle, the city still dedicated to Apollo at Delphi after 
the conflict was over. So although it may appear that Athens was cautious of 
Delphic consultation, the apprehension could not have been so severe as to 
prohibit them from honoring Apollo; their normal relationship was restored 
afterwards. 

Parke noticed that the pro-Spartan oracle during the Peloponnesian War 
“was almost the last time when the Pythian Apollo was consulted on a major 
question of policy, which had no connection with cult or ritual.”°* This broad 
statement needs clarification, as the oracle continued to receive political questions, 
albeit, never again from Athens. This could be seen as apprehension on 
Athens’ behalf to consult Delphi regarding important matters, considering 
Delphi had scorned them before. However, after the war, Athens lost power 
and influence in Greece and this could be the reason they no longer consulted 
Delphi regarding important state matters: their political issues were not as 
pressing as they had been previously. This argument is supported by the fact 
that Athens did continue to consult the oracle regarding religious matters, several 
times between 421 and 415 BC.°° 

The era between the Persian War and the end of the Peloponnesian War 
(c. 450-400 BC) was a time when Delphi, as a sanctuary, enjoyed a period of 
prosperity. During the century between the Persian Wars and the accidental 
destruction of the temple in 373 BC, the sanctuary at Delphi was experiencing 
its most impressive times. The Pythian Games were perhaps at their peak only 
decades before the end of the Peloponnesian War and the oracle was still 
consulted frequently.” P&W catalogue 142 oracles (approximately 22% of the 
entire corpus), ranging from the end of the Peloponnesian War until the 
destruction of the temple in 373 BC. This attests to the number of visitors who 
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travelled to the site. This inconsistency, on the one hand a decline in the fre- 
quency of political and significant matters, while on the other hand a continued 
presence at Delphi, is an issue addressed in Chapter 3. 

After the Peloponnesian War, Sparta had become the pre-eminent polis in 
Greece and continued to associate with Delphi. However, after King Agesipolis 
consulted Delphi (and Olympia) in 388 BC regarding their invasion of Argos, 
Sparta no longer consulted Delphi on matters of war.°* Indeed, questions of 
war and politics witnessed a steeper decline in this period than after the 
Persian War. For example, in 371 BC the war with Thebes seemed immi- 
nent. Although there were signs from Delphi to warn the Spartans they 
would be defeated, Cicero tells us that the most important warning came 
from Dodona; Sparta consulted the oracle at Dodona regarding the war 
instead of Delphi.” Indeed, it was Thebes who consulted Delphi, and this 
may demonstrate a decreased alliance between Sparta and Delphi and could 
be what motivated Sparta to seek oracular guidance elsewhere. It could be 
seen as a sign of the shift in political importance from Sparta to Thebes."? 
Although Parker regards this as a reflection of Xenophon’s assertion that 
Greek custom forbade consulting the gods or oracles regarding war against 
fellow Greeks, external forces also contributed to the decline in political 
consultation at this time.”! 

The decrease in consultation is most likely explained, following Arnush, by 
the destruction of Apollo’s temple only two years before.” Oracular consultation 
was surely interrupted during this time, as the temple, complete with adyton 
and tripod, was essential to the oracular procedure at Delphi. Additionally, an 
inscription from c.344/343 BC testifies to the desire and necessity for the 
Amphictyony to finish building quickly so that consultants could be accom- 
modated in the proper, auspicious month." The inscription records a hymn to 
Dionysus, by one Philodamus. It further indicates that the Amphictyony 
received an oracle encouraging them to pay homage to Apollo. Although 
construction of the temple is not explicitly stated, some form of building had to 
be finished before the celebration. Even though the temple was not yet com- 
plete, renovations in other areas of the sanctuary were being carried out, such 
as the new shelter built in 343 BC for consultants in the absence of a working 
temple.“ This demonstrates that the oracle did still operate in some form, but it 
is likely that the traditional method was not employed due to the destruction. 

Evidence suggests that perhaps lot oracles were in use at Delphi during this 
time. In 352 BC, Athens consulted Delphi concerning the sacred land at 
Eleusis.” On a tin plate, the Athenians inscribed one possible outcome, that it 
is better for them to build a portico and repair the goddess’ sanctuary; on 
another plate, the opposite was inscribed, that it is better for the land within 
the sacred orgas to remain unworked. The inscription describes the procedure 
in such detail as to suggest that the practice was uncommon.” This binary 
response is not typical of the Pythia at Delphi, who often uttered hexameter 
oracles. Parker claims that this unprecedented method may indicate a suspicion 
of the oracle; Athens did not want to leave any other possibilities open to 
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Apollo." However, considering the state of the temple, and its necessity for 
consultation, the lot-oracle may have simply been an improvisation. Addition- 
ally, it is unlikely that this method of prophecy was any less revered than the 
ecstasy of the Pythia, because in the end it is Apollo's will which guides the 
response at his most renowned of oracles. 

Although the oracular aspect had been put on hold after the destruction of 
the temple, Delphi continued to be a seat of Greek politics. In 368 BC Philiscus 
of Abydus attempted to reconcile Greek poleis by organizing a peace con- 
ference, and Delphi was chosen as the neutral ground for the discussion. The 
fact that the site was chosen for such an important matter shows the continued 
significance of the sanctuary in the eyes of the vast majority of Greeks, how- 
ever "while the delegates were engaged in debating peace at Delphi, they 
never communicated their difficulty to Apollo.”” The practice of consulting 
Delphi did continue, but the perception of the sanctuary as the utmost arbiter 
of Greek politics had declined. Delphic responses were still regarded as Apollo’s 
direct word and it was, in this sense, a significant religious sanctuary. However, 
the god was increasingly bypassed as a political guide. 


Delphi and Macedon 


Delphi was not immune to Aegean politics, despite the indifference to political 
matters shown by the oracle. In 355 BC, the sanctuary found itself in the midst 
of another Sacred War. This was the third in a series of such wars over the 
control of Delphi and the sanctuary of Apollo throughout the Archaic and 
Classical periods. The Phocians seized the sanctuary and a battle over Delphi 
ensued; the Amphictyony, led largely by Thebes and later Philip of Macedon, 
sought to defeat Phocis and restore autonomy to Delphi. 

To understand the circumstances of this conflict, some background is 
needed. First, the position of authority gained by Thebes after defeating Sparta 
at the Battle of Leuctra (371 BC) is a significant aspect. The polis became one of 
the most powerful in Greece and also one of the most dominant entities in the 
Amphictyonic League. Also significant are the enduring tensions between 
Phocis and Delphi. Although Delphi was geographically part of Phocis, it was 
politically independent of the Phocian Confederacy. This was a significant 
contribution to the Sacred Wars with Phocis.*” The location of Delphi within 
Phocis’ sphere of influence motivated the latter to capitalize on the wealth and 
significance of the sanctuary, and it was in a position to influence access to the 
sanctuary. Additionally, Delphi maintained strong ties with the Amphictyony 
(represented by Thebes, Boeotia, Thessaly, Locris, Doris, and Macedon at this 
time), the governing body at the sanctuary, and it is this league which sought 
to defend the sanctuary’s autonomy and their role within it. 

The Third Sacred War (356-346 BC) was harsher than the previous wars 
surrounding Delphi and arguably had the most significant of outcomes. The 
war certainly had its beginnings a decade or so before a definite conflict broke 
out, but the actual war began when Philomelos persuaded his fellow Phocians 
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to seize the sanctuary of Apollo."! The Amphictyonic League, dominated by 
Thebes at this point, declared war on Phocis and her notable allies, Sparta and 
Athens. Although this 1s a significant war, the focus of our concern is the 
impact on Delphi itsel£?? Athens and Sparta, who had previously fought to 
maintain Delphic autonomy as well as preserve the religious inviolability of 
the shrine, now sided with Phocis, the aggressors against Delphi. The sanc- 
tuary of Apollo had lost the inviolability which it had held in the past — much 
of the artwork stored at the sanctuary was melted down to provide Phocis 
with the gold and silver needed to fund the war, decreasing the wealth of the 
sanctuary.?? 

One of the most significant outcomes of the Third Sacred War was that 
Philip II became a major power in Greek politics. It was he who brought the 
Sacred War to an end, using his Macedonian army to subdue Phocis and her 
allies in 346 BC. Justin describes Philip's respect for Apollo: during one of the 
last battles of the war he "ordered all his soldiers to adorn themselves with 
laurel wreaths and so made his way into battle as if the god himself were the 
commander." Philip controlled Greece and the Amphictyonic League, as 
he held the Macedonian votes as well as those from Thessaly and northern 
Greece within the League. With the defeat of Athens and Thebes, at the Battle 
of Chaeronea in 338 BC, the traditional Amphictyonic members had lost much 
of their control in Greece, and neither Thebes nor Athens held supremacy. With 
his control over the Amphictyony, Philip controlled Delphi. The autonomy of 
Delphi was removed, and control passed into the hands of outsiders. 

Philip's relationship with Delphi was largely positive. After gaining control of 
the Amphictyony, he exiled Stratocles and Philon, two pro-Athenian politicians, 
dedicated their confiscated goods and gave them to Apollo. He also received 
this oracle from the Pythia, although the context is unknown: "Fight with 
silver spears and you will conquer all things." This further demonstrates 
Philip’s positive relations with Delphi. His connection with the oracle, 
however, led to suspicion from other parties. Demosthenes criticized the anti- 
Athenian attitude of Delphi, which stemmed from their loss of promanteia, 
claiming that "the Pythia is Philippizing" (TIv@iav quUunniGew)."^ There are 
no extant responses which justify Demosthenes’ claim. Still, this is the first 
instance in the literature of the time which overtly testifies to Delphi’s bias or 
allegiances. Such comments become more frequent with each passing century, as 
we shall see. 

Macedonian control over Delphi is also typified by the story of Alexander 
the Great’s consultation there. When he went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
about his campaigns in Asia, he arrived on an inauspicious day when the Pythia 
was not prophesying. Determined to get a response, Alexander 


...went up himself and tried to drag her to the temple, whereupon, as if 
overcome by his ardor, she said: “You are invincible, boy! (noi) On 
hearing this, Alexander said he desired no further prophecy, but had from 
her the oracle which he wanted." 
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Even though it was such a man as Alexander the Great who could manipulate 
the Pythia in this manner, the story, however exaggerated, reflects the control 
Macedonia exerted over the Pythia and the oracle. 

It was not that Alexander had little respect for oracles; he supposedly revived 
the oracle at Didyma in 334 BC and got his divine sanction from Ammon at 
Siwah.?? It is significant that the sanction of his divine rule came from Zeus 
Ammon rather than Delphi; however, this could be explained by the fact that 
Alexander was already in Egypt when he set off to consult Ammon. After 
Alexander consulted Delphi inauspiciously, he never returned to Greece, and 
so his relations with Delphi were minimal?? Alexander’s interest in Didyma 
and Siwah could stem from the fact that they lie at the margins of the Greek 
world, which were quickly becoming the focus of the Macedonian Empire. 
Delphi's political influence now began to diminish and this becomes more 
significant when one considers that it was Delphi specifically, rather than oracles 
generally, which played a lesser role in politics. 

The reign of Alexander is contemporaneous with the completion of Apollo's 
temple. After several decades, the reconstruction had been delayed by the 
Third and Fourth Sacred Wars, but was finally consecrated in 330 BC.” 
Despite the eventual efforts to rebuild the temple, there is no evidence to 
suggest that the completion led to any increase in oracular activity at the site, 
either private or public.”! This is, in part, due to the drastic changes occurring 
in Greece during this time. 

The prevalence of Macedon and the conquests of Alexander created a new 
era for Greece. The polis ceased to maintain independence as it had in the past; 
although the polís system did not completely end, it was no longer the essential 
political structure of Greece. The common opinion of much of the scholarship 
concerning Greek poleis asserts that the polis system ended with the Macedonian 
conquest of Greece, pinpointing the battle of Chaeronea as the exact moment 
of decline.” This distinction is far too black and white to truly reflect the 
socio-political climate of the time, for the polis, as the Greeks thought of and 
used the term, continued through the Hellenistic and Roman periods.” The 
Macedonian occupation of Greece represents the beginning of the end of the 
traditional polis system, and thereby the traditional socio-political structure of 
much of Greece. The end of the polis, Fontenrose maintains, parallels the end 
of Delphi.”* 

Delphi as a polis did seem to offer resistance to Alexander and the Macedo- 
nians, late in his reign. The Amphictyony, in the spring of 323 BC, did not seat 
the representatives of Alexander on the Delphic Council, and, during this same 
year, did not uphold the decree made three years earlier which promised that 
money would be set aside to purchase crowns to honor Olympias, Alexander's 
mother. Perhaps, as Arnush notes, Delphi's discomfort with Macedonian rule 
had become intense enough to dishonor both Alexander and his mother in the 
same year. Macedonia’s dominance began to diminish after the death of 
Alexander in 323 BC. There are many significant factors that contribute to the 
decline of Macedonian hegemony: the invasion of the Gauls in 279 BC and 
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Alexander’s successors account for much of the decline of Macedonian dom- 
inance."? Bosworth argues, rather, that it was Alexander's military demands in 
the last years of his life, which drained Macedonian sources in Greece and 
Macedonia, that led to the decline.” Also, the rise of Rome certainly played a 
large role in the events in Greece, as we shall see below. 

The Hellenistic era is of pivotal significance in the history of Delphi. The 
spread of Hellenism throughout the known world, particularly in Asia and 
Egypt, created multicultural regions with large cities such as Alexandria, Per- 
gamon, Seleucia, and Antioch. This political and social structure inaugurated a 
new era for the eastern Mediterranean, in both political and religious terms. 
Delphi was no longer the center of the known world, and therefore ceased to 
function as the arbiter of the same issues as it had done in the past. One of the 
reasons for this is seen in the tendency, beginning with the reign of Alexander and 
continuing through many of his successors, for kings to take on a soteriological 
nature, that is, to be thought of as Savior @@tmp). Other epithets are worth 
noting, such as Epiphanes (Emtpavyc) and Euergetes (Evepyétyc), which create 
the impression of divine sanction and good will. Several political leaders became 
increasingly associated with gods and they began to exert more influence over 
oracular sites. This is seen as early as Philip's relationship with Delphi: once he 
gained control over the Delphic Amphictyony due to his assistance in the 
Third Sacred War he controlled the oracle and could be assured that the oracles 
Issued were consistent with his policies. Alexander, likewise, gained influence over 
Egypt in Siwah after the oracle professed his divinity. Tarn highlighted the impact 
this trend had on Delphi and oracles generally. He maintains that while Greeks 
had been accustomed to seeking help from Zeus or Apollo in times of disaster, 
they would get a much more immediate response, in terms of supplies and 
relief workers, from, for example, Ptolemy Soter."? Kings promoted themselves 
as "saviors" and the oracles gave divine backing for their political ends; the 
kings needed control of an oracle to maintain their status, and oracles needed to 
align themselves with the current political leader. This necessity for oracular 
control can help us to understand later events in Delphic history. 

The fourth and third centuries BC began to see a decline in certain political 
questions presented at Delphi — questions which concern important govern- 
mental and administrative matters of state. One of the reasons was the new 
form of political control created by Alexander’s conquests, which did not 
necessitate the authority of an outside source. Rather than the gods, the political 
leader himself made the decisions after being sanctioned by the traditional 
oracles. Philip and Alexander both used Delphi and Ammon, respectively, to 
further their political ambitions through traditional religious sanction. By the 
time of Alexander’s successors, there was a tendency to skip the oracular sanction. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes was said to have claimed that his own words should be 
treated as oracles; Plutarch tells us in his biography of the Macedonian king: 


But there was one honor proposed for Demetrius which was more strange 
and monstrous than any other. Dromocleides the Sphettian moved, when 
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the dedication of certain shields at Delphi was in question, that the Athenians 
É 9G 
should get an oracle from Demetrius.^? 


Here, Plutarch tells us of the impious attitude of Dromocleides, and we see as 
well a glimpse of a less than positive perception of Delphi. In the past, only the 
correct interpretation of a Delphic response had been open to question; now, 
several aspects of Delphic operation were under scrutiny. Apollo's advice, at 
least according to Dromocleides, was at least as valuable as decrees from 
Demetrius. Finally, in the Hellenistic era, this trend is reflected in the extant 
responses. Fewer questions, in general, date to this period and beyond, and the 
majority concern personal matters rather than significant stately or administrative 
concerns. 


Delphi and the Aetolians 


The beginning of the third century BC brought another change to the political 
climate at Delphi: it fell into hands of Aetolians. As Parke notes, "this outrage, 
which in earlier times would have provoked a Sacred War, passed as a mere 
incident in the dynastic struggles of the period." !?? After the siege on the 
sanctuary by the Gauls in 279 BC, the Aetolians attempted to increase their 
sway in Greece through the power of the Panhellenic shrine. To do so, they 
claimed credit for expelling the Gauls and saving Delphi; through this self- 
proclaimed soteriological role, the Aetolians promoted their authority within 
Delphi. The first evidence of an attack from Gaul is found in an inscription 
from Cos which dates to the first half of 278 BC. Significantly, this decree 
emphasizes Apollo's role in defeating the Gauls.'°' Yet 30 years later, in 245 
BC, the Aetolians reorganized the annual Soteria festival, which was initiated 
by the Amphictyony, into a larger penteteric festival as a commemoration of 
their efforts in expelling the Gauls — with no mention of Apollo.'°” This and five 
other decrees attest the propaganda efforts on behalf of the Aetolians which run 
counter to the original tradition in which divine intervention is emphasized; 
their goal was to portray themselves as saviors of Delphi while gaining control 
over the sanctuary and, in turn, influence and power in Greece. 1? 

This political manipulation of the sanctuary could not have been viewed 
favorably. Pausanias explains: "They [the Gauls] were opposed by the Delphians 
themselves and the Phocians of the cities around Parnassus.” ^ This is another 
instance in which religious reverence is trumped by political motives and which 
could have added to the suspicion of Delphi. The autonomy of the sanctuary 
was no longer of the utmost importance. The literary reports suggest that the 
perception of Delphi was slipping in significance. The traditional values seem 
to become a mere side note to the political dealings, and this, in turn, 
marginalizes Apollo's influence. It is the political powers which have control, 
not the god. 

Crucially for consultation at Delphi, the Aetolian occupation could have 
prevented certain citizens and poleis from consulting there. Plutarch notes that 
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in 290 BC, after the Aetolians had established themselves at Delphi, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had to celebrate the Pythian Games at Athens.'? At this time he 
controlled Boeotia, which was at war with the Aetolians, and was not able to 
reach Delphi. This implies that the Aetolians controlled the routes to Delphi, at 
least those in western Phocis which connected Boeotia to the sanctuary. Other 
groups or citizens, hostile to the Aetolians, may not have been permitted to 
travel to Delphi, and this could have had the effect of prohibiting several 
consultations there.'°° 

The Aetolian dominance at Delphi lasted until 189 BC, when they fell from 
power in the aftermath of the Battle of Thermopylae. In the following decades, 
they maintained their presence at Delphi through their votes in the Amphic- 
tyonic League, but Athens and Thessaly had gained the dominant position 
there, at the expense of the Delphians. These political shifts at the sanctuary 
began to take their toll on the oracle; the decline in political oracles at this time 
is nearly absolute. 


Delphi and Rome 


In the third century BC, Apollo issued the last responses of any political con- 
sequence and, significantly, Rome was one of the last of these inquirers. 
Although the following instances were more religious in nature than political, 
the circumstances stem from the political climate of the time and impact the 
community as a whole, so I include them in the examination. One of the final 
political oracles was delivered during the Punic War with Hannibal of 216 BC. 
This account is recorded by Livy, Plutarch, and Appian. According to Plutarch, 
in addition to the standard Roman practice, Fabius Pictor was sent to consult 
the oracle at Delphi as a further precaution during the battle of Cannae. He 
was instructed to inquire about various inauspicious omens and as a result, all 
the proper sacrifices were performed and the gods appropriately honored as 
prescribed by the augurs. ? Rome, during its most perilous times, viewed 
Delphi as a place for advice and help in the face of danger. The context offered 
by Plutarch, since he does not record the question or the answer, seems to 
suggest that it was of a religious nature, perhaps a question of which gods to 
sacrifice in order to defeat Hannibal. Plutarch records it as one of the steps 
Pictor took to calm the Romans about their fears of the impending battle, and 
to appease the gods. 

Although Plutarch does not record the oracle itself, we can supplement 
Plutarch with the account from Livy. He records Pictor’s orders to consult 
Apollo, his return, and the oracle which he brought back. Translated from Greek 
verse and written down, it describes which gods to honor and in what way: 


If you do this [honor certain gods appropriately], Romans, your affairs will 
be more prosperous and less perplexed; your state will proceed more 
agreeably to your wishes; and the victory in the war will be on the side of 
the Roman people. After your state shall have been restored to prosperity 
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and safety, send a present to the Pythian Apollo out of the gains you have 
earned, and pay honors to him out of the plunder, the booty, and the 
spoils. Banish licentiousness from among you.” 


Apollo is explicitly on the side of the Romans — the ties with Delphi were 
already strong enough to gain this direct, positive oracle.''° This is significant 
in several ways: it is “the first historically reliable notice of a consultation of 
Apollo's oracle at Delphi by the Romans in Plutarch.”''! Fabius Pictor, the 
representative sent to Delphi, was himself a famous Roman historian, so it can 
be assumed Plutarch and Livy found this account in his writings. Since Livy 
also puts such an emphasis on the oracle, it seems that the Roman tradition is 
quite strong in this instance. 

The oracle from Delphi must have been seen as a turning point of the war. 
Dumézil regards this as “a long-range treaty of alliance between Rome and the 
Delphic god.”''* This consultation at Delphi became important for the devel- 
opment of Apollo's cult at Rome. A few years later, in 212 BC, the Ludi 
Apollinares were established at Rome to honor the god who had helped them 
defeat their enemies.! Already in Greece, political issues were left to the 
decision of the occupiers, Macedonian, Aetolian, or Roman, and they would 
decide whether or not to consult Apollo. A few years later, in 210 BC, Delphi 
was consulted to approve legislation of the Eretrians.''* These are the last few 
times Delphi played any significant role in Aegean politics. 

This trend continued throughout the Roman era. Roman occupation of 
Greece certainly changed the role of Delphi in political matters. Since the 
authority of political judgments no longer rested with the Greek poleis or 
Macedon, decision-making was now left to Rome. Delphi’s role as sanction 
and authority diminished further, along with Greek independence, once Rome 
gained control over Greece in 146 BC. This is a significant turning point in 
Greece, as parts were left “free” while the rest became the province of 
Achaea.!? Delphi maintained good relations with Rome and appealed to the 
Senate in times of trouble. This is seen in inscriptional evidence which records 
that the sacred funds of Apollo were misappropriated or mismanaged; the issue 
was presented to the Amphictyonic League who, in turn, sought retribution 
from the Senate at Rome around 125 BC.''° It is striking that Apollo was not 
consulted in this instance, so, although the oracle was not consistently appealed 
to by the Roman state, the sanctuary itself was an important political center. 
During this time, the oracle was still consulted but most of the inquiries 
concerned the appropriate worship of various gods or other religious prescrip- 
tions. In this sense, the governmental and administrative dimension of Delphi’s 
political involvement had ended. 

The next century was particularly tumultuous for Delphi. Greece was suf- 
fering in the throes of Roman wars; Sulla sacked the temple of Apollo and all 
its accumulated riches to fund the war with Mithridates in 87 or 86 BC." 
Although this was not the first time Apollo's treasures had been used to fund a 
war, it demonstrates the capacity for political initiatives to trump religious 
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reverence. Sulla did, however, repay the funds he took. After his decisive victory 
at Orchomenos, Sulla “took away half of their [Thebes] territory and con- 
secrated it to Pythian Apollo and Olympian Zeus, giving orders that from its 
revenues the moneys should be paid back to the gods which he had taken from 
them.”''* Despite Sulla’s plundering, he still proved to be a religious devotee 
in the end. The initial “loan” is indicative of the perception of Delphi; the vast 
funds in the treasuries could be used by whoever was in charge. Although the 
treasure was not necessarily considered Apollo’s property, it was in his keeping. 
Others, such as Phayllus, the Phocian leader in the Third Sacred War, had been 
removed from office for such an offense.!? It is particularly striking that a 
Roman appropriated Apollo’s funds, which surely would not have sat well 
with the Delphians or the rest of Greece. 

A few years later, northern tribes, either Thracians or Illyrians, sacked 
Delphi. The temple was burned in 83 BC and was likely still severely damaged 
by AD 42.17 Indeed, Strabo notes: “The temple, too, has been much neglected, 
though in earlier times it was held in exceedingly great honor." ^ The temple, 
so crucial for oracular divination at Delphi, was neglected once again. Greece 
generally, and Delphi specifically, did not have enough available funds to 
rebuild the temple and the religious center of Greece had fallen by the wayside. 

This is further demonstrated by the literary evidence of the period. Cicero’s 
De Divinatione, published in late 45 BC, is our first explicit literary indication of 
Delphi's increasing marginality, 


...the oracle at Delphi never would have been so much frequented, so 
famous, and so crowded with offerings from people and kings of every 
land, if all ages had not tested the truth of its prophecies. For a long time 
now that has not been the case. Therefore, as at present its glory has 
waned because it is no longer noted for the truth of its prophecies, so 
formerly it would not have enjoyed so exalted a reputation if it had not 
been trustworthy in the highest degree. ^^ 


Although the philosophical nature of this dialogue makes it difficult to discern 
the actual sentiments of Cicero — what he states in Book I, by proxy of 
Quintus, he often refutes in Book II — it can be suggested that this method 
brings out varying opinions held by different people at the time. However, in 
regard to the decline of Delphi, he affirms the phenomenon in Book II: “But 
what is the reason why Delphic oracles...are not uttered at the present time 
and have not been for a long time? And why are they regarded with the 
utmost contempt?" ? It is clear that Delphi was in a state of deterioration by 
the first century BC, both in terms of consultations given and the perception of 
the site. 

Literary treatment of Delphi can further enhance its portrayal in historical 
accounts. The Roman poet Lucan, in his De Bello Civili, describes a fictional 
account of a consultation of Apollo by Appius Claudius Pulcher during the 
Civil Wars of Caesar and Pompey: “Appius approached the Delphic Oracle, 
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which had been closed to the public for many years, and consulted the god 
Apollo.”'** Although Lucan applies the standard epic practices of divine con- 
sultation, he shifts the focus from the protagonist, Pompey, and has Appius, at 
the last moment, consult Apollo.” Aside from who “consulted” the oracle 
and Lucan’s literary motive, it is incidentally mentioned that the sanctuary has 
been closed, but still in operation; the priestesses were still there and the temple 
was still intact. He goes on to describe the possible reasons for this, explaining 
that, “The chasm [hiatus] of Parnassus, fallen mute and silent, hiding its god. 
The breath of inspiration fails it outlet here, and has shifted its path to a distant 
region of the world...”!7° 

This statement is vague, since many times throughout any year, the oracular 
center was closed and Apollo only issued oracles on certain days.” It is more 
likely that Lucan was referring to a more general shutting down, perhaps owing 
to political reasons, than the regulated closure of the sanctuary. It is clear, 
however, that "Appius" received an oracle from Delphi. Lucan wrote the work 
as an epic poem, circulated around AD 60, describing the events of the Civil 
War. In this sense, there was no great motive for historical accuracy, yet it can 
be suggested that the decline of Delphi was an accepted sentiment of his 
audience. The "great ones" whom he mentions in his account could be certain 
plunderers of the shrine (the plunder would have been in recent social memory 
at Lucan's time), and the best example is Sulla. However, soon after, other 
"great ones" attempted to stop the god's mouth. 

Nero attempted to abolish the oracle after receiving some unpleasant pre- 
dictions, as Dio Cassius tells us that he took away the territory of Cirrha and 
gave it to the soldiers and "he also abolished the oracle, after slaying some 
people and throwing them into the fissure from which the sacred vapor 
arose.” ?? The work, Nero, attributed to Lucian also gives this account, but 
rather suggests that the chasm is not the source of the divine vapor, but rather 
the orifice from which the “divine voice" came forth.'”” To take revenge on 
Apollo and the Pythia, because Nero failed to interpret his oracular response 
correctly, he stole 500 bronze statues from the shrine and attempted to close it 
for good, despite the fact that the theatre had been constructed for his visit in 
AD 67.1? However, upon his death, in AD 68, Apollo’s sanctuary was reo- 
pened. A few decades later, in AD 84, Domitian helped to rebuild the temple, 
but the decline of the oracle is still evident, especially in its depiction by 
authors of the first and second centuries AD, as we shall see in Chapter 2. 

The Roman satirist Juvenal also alludes to the decline of Delphi. In his sixth 
Satire, written around AD 116, he takes the extreme stance that Delphi and 
Ammon are completely silenced. In this satire, Juvenal’s intent is the denun- 
ciation of women and marriage, something which is perhaps a reflection of his 
own misogynistic attitude. "' He has the perfect reason to mention the silence 
of Delphi while discussing divination and astrology, often thought to be 
superstitions of women. In this context, Juvenal criticizes charlatans, both 
the expensive ones consulted by rich women, as well as the more humble 
practitioners. However, as Delphi was “already silent," he avoided any criticism 
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of the consultation of oracles. Perhaps, in this way, the silence of Delphi added 
to his literary theme. Still, his audience of the early empire would have been 
aware of the relative silence of the oracle compared with the activity of the 
past. Satire cannot be considered historical, but the way in which the genre 
employs ridicule illuminates the inconsistencies of reality in a less-threatening 
way than confronting the issue directly. In this way, satire can be informative. 
Additionally, there is at least a generation between the accounts of Lucan and 
Juvenal which suggests a continued perception of Delphi in a state of relative 
insignificance, perhaps not to the extent to which it is portrayed in the literary 
works, but certainly not to the degree which it had in the Classical era. Despite 
the evidence of its continued, albeit sparse, operation the oracle was declining 
in prestige and power. 

This state of affairs is partially explained by a number of factors. First, in 
terms of politics, the reduction of political inquiries by wealthy and prominent 
consultants was partly due to the decreased role Athens and Sparta played 
within mainland Greece. As they exercised influence at Delphi, the decline of 
their power as independent poleis influenced the number of poliücally sig- 
nificant questions presented to Apollo. The writers in later periods were no 
longer preoccupied with Athens and Sparta; likewise, there were few authors 
left for whom Delphi held such a fascination — Herodotus, along with his 
audience, was gone. The Mediterranean had largely been colonized, so that 
function of the oracle was also unnecessary. It was not that the oracle had lost 
favor, but rather that society had changed, and several original functions of the 
oracle were no longer needed. 

The conquests of Alexander created a change throughout the Mediterranean: 
increased cultural interaction influenced the whole of Greece, including 
Delphi. The global nature of this fragmented Hellenized world created the basis 
of religious and cultural syncretism which assisted in the decline of traditional 
Greek religion as a whole. New gods and goddesses such as Cybele, Isis, 
Mythras, Bendis, and Sarapis were adopted within Greece. Apollo and Delphi 
were no longer at the center of the world, nor the authority on all divine 
matters. People in the Mediterranean were becoming more involved in personal 
religious devotion, compared to traditional civic cult, and so Delphi no was no 
longer the primary means of accessing the divine. 

Finally, once Rome gained control and influence in Greece, Delphi was no 
longer needed to decide important legislative, military, or state matters; the 
important communal matters which were now addressed to Apollo at Delphi 
largely regarded plague and famine.” Plutarch even complains of the tendency 
of Greek citizens to invite further Roman involvement in Greece, explaining: 
“Prominent citizens tended to invite the rulers’ decision on every sort of matter 
and thus forced them to rule more than they wished." There was a clear 
tendency to present these issues to Rome, rather than to Apollo. 

Thus, a drop in Delphic consultations regarding important matters of state 
began in the Hellenistic age and more drastically by the Roman era. By the 
second century AD, we find other manifestations of a decline at the sanctuary. 
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Our best evidence for this trend comes from Plutarch. He mentions three major 
changes seen at Delphi during his time as priest there: the number of Pythiae was 
reduced from three to one, the oracles were no longer issued in hexameter verse, 
and the matters brought to the oracle had become more mundane than in pre- 
vious centuries. For this, we now turn to Plutarch and his Pythian Dialogues in 
order to gain a better sense of the nature of this change at Delphi. 
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good cheer in honor of Apollo every year,” (hostes, Romani, si ex agro expellere 
vultis, vomicam quae gentium venit longe, Apollini vovendos censeo ludos, qui quotannis 
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Plutarch (Plut. Ant. 23.3) records that later Antonius "also had measurements 
taken of the temple of Pythian Apollo, with the purpose of completing it; 
indeed, he promised as much to the senate," (kai tov tod IIvO(ou veòv kats- 
HETPNOEV HG OVVTEAEOWV: toOto yàp onéoyeto npóc tv ooykAntov), B. Perrin 
trans. 

Strabo 9.3.4, “@AlyMpytat 5° ikavóg Kai tò iepdv, npótepov 6’ óneppoAAóvtog 
étiuńðn.” His account must be approached with caution. As Maria Pretzler has 
pointed out, “Strabo seems mainly occupied with describing how Homer's 
description of Greece relates to the present state of the landscape...In fact, much 
of books eight and especially nine seems scarcely more than an attempt to describe 
the Homeric landscape and to bring it up to date.” Pretzler (2005), p. 150. Still, 
there seems to be a general decline in Greece during the Augustan era and 
beyond. See Spawforth (2012) and Alcock (1993), pp. 24-32 who argues that it 
may not have been as bad as several sources portray; but Greece was certainly not 
in as good a state as it had been in the Classical period. 

Cic. Div. 1.19.37-38, “Numquam illud oraculum Delphis tam celebre et tam clarum 
fuisset neque tantis donis refertum omnium populorum atque regum, nisi omnis aetas ora- 
culorum illorum veritatem esse experta. "Idem iam diu non facit." Ut igitur nunc minore 
gloria est, quia minus oraculorum veritas excellit, sic tum nisi summa veritate in tanta gloria 
non fuisset." W.A. Falconer trans. 

Cic. Div. 2.57.117, “sed quod caput est, cur isto modo iam oracla Delphis non eduntur 
non modo nostra aetate, sed iam diu, ut modo nihil possit esse contemptius?" 

Luc. BC 5.68—70, “Appius eventus, finemque expromere rerum sollicitat superos, multosque 
obducta per annos Delphica fatidici reserat penetralia Phoebi." J.D. Duff trans. 

Ahl (1976), p. 122 notes that "Lucan seems to be flouting tradition to throw his 
reader off balance." For a detailed analysis of the role of Delphi in this story, see 
Dick (1965). 

Luc. BC 5.131—134, “muto Parnasos hiatu conticuit pressitque deum, seu spiritus istas 
destituit fauces mundique in deivia versum duxit iter..." 

See Chapter 3 (p. 72) for details regarding the auspicious days for oracular con- 
sultation at Delphi. 

Dio Cass. 62.14.2, "xai tó pavteiov xatéAvosv, üv0pónovc &c 10 otómov ££ OD 
TO iepóv nveðua aver opáčas.” E. Cary trans. 

Pseudo-Lucian Nero 10. 

Kolonia (2009), p. 68. 

Courtney (1980), p. 253. 

Juvenal Sat. 6.553-556. 
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133 For example, Cleitosthenes of Tralles consulted Delphi in AD 250 regarding some 
affliction of the land, P&W 471. 

134 Plut. Praecepta gerendae reipublicae 814£-815a, “dvayKdCovow éavtæv uov i| 
BovAovtar Ógonórag eivat tog Tyouuévoug." Cited and translated by T.L. 
Robinson (1991), p. 71. 
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2 Plutarch and the duality of Delphi 


ioù ioo, SvoKpttov npyua Kai GyTHOEMs SEOLEVOV noiis ikete kopitovtes Tiv. 


Ah! You have come, bringing to us a tough problem to discern and one 
requiring much investigation." 


The matter to which Didymus the Cynic is referring is, of course, the state of 
the oracle at Delphi. At the beginning of the first millennium AD, the ancient 
sources begin to attest the deterioration of the oracle with increasing frequency, 
as we saw in Chapter 1: first Cicero, then Strabo and, most notably, Plutarch.” 
As the last author addresses the decay of Delphi specifically, Plutarch will be the 
focus of this inquiry, to better determine the status of Delphi during Plutarch’s 
priestly tenure.” As seen in the above quote from Plutarch’s essay, even in the 
second century AD this was an important and difficult question to tackle. This 
chapter examines, in detail, several of his essays which concern Delphi directly 
in order to get an understanding of both the sanctuary and the oracle during 
the late first and early second centuries AD, a time when Plutarch himself 
witnessed a change at Delphi. 


Plutarch as a source 


Plutarch is a key literary source regarding Delphi. Much of his work concerns 
Delphi directly, such as his Pythian Dialogues, and elsewhere the sanctuary and 
its oracles feature largely in his writing. His parallel Lives contain numerous tales 
of Delphi, and his Moralia is interspersed with references to the sanctuary.* 
Plutarch had many vocations. Each one must be considered when assessing 
his works, as certain biases and methods guide the compositions; these differ 
between the Lives and his Moralia.” As a philosopher, he often uses the familiar 
dialogue form to present several different ideas. Through various personae, Plutarch 
demonstrates different philosophical and religious positions that must have been 
current in his day. This method is not new; rather Plutarch is mirroring a long- 
established philosophical method used by both Plato and Cicero long before 
him. With this style of presentation, it is difficult to distinguish Plutarch’s own 
ideas from those of society at large; he rarely reveals his own position clearly. 
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This approach allows him to present more controversial aspects of the dialogues, 
while remaining detached from them. The persona serves as a device which 
facilitates the arguments in order to reflect possible contemporary positions 
concerning the topic under discussion. To add to the confusion, his dialogues 
often swing between the philosophical and religious topics, making it difficult 
to determine to what conclusions, if any, Plutarch himself conformed. 

His vocation as a prolific writer helps to reveal a clearer picture through 
intratextuality, as there is extensive literary output from which to compare and 
contrast ideas and themes. As Brenk has noted, "the final word in a dialogue 
usually represents the most satisfactory solution to a difficulty," though several 
trusted speakers appear frequently in his work. The most dependable opinions 
in his "Pythian Dialogues" seem to come from three different "speakers" who, 
at various times, reflect Plutarch's own sentiments: Plutarch's brother Lamprias, 
his friend Theon, and his former teacher Ammonius." 

Crucial for our examination is Plutarch's priesthood at Delphi which lasted 
from AD 93 until his death sometime after AD 120.? This position makes him 
a most credible witness to Delphic operations. At the sanctuary, he presided 
over the Pythian Games as agonothete, and assumed the role of president of the 
Amphictyonic Council (proedros).”? However, these were civic offices, and not 
directly connected to the oracle.'? It seems instead that his knowledge regarding 
oracular consultation at Delphi comes from others, rather than his own first- 
hand information. Plutarch tells us: *Of the proof on which I depend I have as 
witnesses many foreigners and all the officials and servants at the shrine."!! It is 
clear that Plutarch had intimate knowledge of the operations of the sanctuary, 
first hand, despite the speculative knowledge of oracular operations. For 
example, he had access to archives possibly inaccessible to others, as well as a 
familiarity of the procedure of the Amphictyony and Pythian Games which 
other extant authors lack.'* Despite the doubt cast on his own personal 
experience of the oracle, he remains an invaluable source and his dialogues 
present a unique picture of Delphi in the second century AD. 


The Delphic Dialogues: a contradictory picture 


Plutarch’s three essays, called the “Pythian” or “Delphic Dialogues,” were written 
both at and about Delphi. The traditional order is De Pythiae Oraculis (De Pythiae), 
De E apud Delphos (De E), De Defectu Oraculorum (De Defectu); it seems, however, 
that the chronological order is rather De Defectu, De E, and finally De Pythiae.? 
This is particularly important as there is an apparent contradiction within these 
texts regarding the state of Delphi in the second century AD. 

Plutarch portrays a seemingly inconsistent view of the sanctuary during his 
time there. On the one hand, in De Pythiae, Delphi is a bustling center filled 
with new buildings, visitors, and a sense of a revival. A revival during Plutarch’s 
day has been widely accepted; however the nature of this revival remains 
unclear: the modern sources do not, as a whole, indicate whether the revival is 
in terms of the sanctuary, the oracle, the Pythian Games, or otherwise. '* Yet, 
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the most concrete evidence of a decline, or, at the very least, a change in ora- 
cular practice at Delphi is also apparent in De Pythiae and De Defectu. Addi- 
tional evidence shows us that he is contemporary with the final revival of 
Delphi before it slipped into irrevocable decline, by the Severan period, in the 
late second and early third centuries AD.'® These conflicting views create 
considerable confusion in trying to interpret and determine the status of Delphi 
during Plutarch's time there. 

The examination of these essays provides a basis for understanding Plutarch’s 
view of Delphi during his priesthood, and highlights the contradictory picture 
which he presents to us. This, in turn, shows that the sanctuary operated on 
two levels: the day-to-day operations, including the Pythian Games, and the 
oracle. Each of these two levels declined at different times and at different 
rates. Even as the oracle was consulted less frequently, the sanctuary was still 
adorned and visited. This nuanced history of Delphi facilitates a better 
understanding of the final centuries of Delphic operation. After assessing the 
evidence for a supposed decline of Delphic oracular consultation, I examine 
both the timing and nature of its revival, to demonstrate that the sanctuary 
was still well-regarded and frequently visited during the late first and early 
second centuries AD. 

Both De Defectu and De Pythiae must be understood in terms of the theolo- 
gical and philosophical nature of their content. Philosophical dialogues are 
aimed at provocative discussions, allowing the reader to come to conclusions 
on their own, rather than to explain issues. This creates several problems when 
interpreting the text, as Plutarch himself is "absent" from the discussion, 
making it difficult to pin down his thoughts on the matter. Throughout the 
discussion, the personae offer different reasons to explain why oracles were 
becoming obsolete, but, in keeping with the philosophical tradition, the topic 
ultimately remains unresolved. 

The essays should also be placed within the context of second century AD 
Achaia during the so-called "Second Sophistic." In a general sense, the 
"Second Sophistic" refers to "Greek writings [and the intellectual society that 
produced them] from the first to the third centuries CE."'7 This phrase is not 
without complications, particularly considering that these authors probably did 
not view their collective works as a cohesive body of literature." Still, some 
themes pervade many of these works including history, the loss of power, the 
nature of authority and its validity, and shifts in cultural identity. Many writers, 
including Plutarch, are writing from a Greek perspective within a Roman 
context, the term “Second Sophistic” will be used to describe the historical and 
literary context from which Plutarch’s works emerged. 

As a response to Roman-occupied Greece, intellectuals tended to focus on 
the glories of the Classical past to highlight the importance of Greek culture. 
Oftentimes this exaggeration of past greatness marginalized the contemporary 
intellectual scene. As such, the notion of “decline” was a common subject 
during the “Second Sophistic” in terms of cultural inspiration, population 
decline, and comparison of Greek contemporary culture with that of the 
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Classical past. A common trope during this movement concerned the question 
of literary decline. For example, Tacitus in his Díalogue on the Orators says: 


You often ask me, Justus Fabius, how it is that while the genius and the 
fame of so many distinguished orators have shed a luster on the past, our 
age is so forlorn and so destitute of the glory of eloquence that it scarce 
retains the very name of orator.” 


This sentiment is also reflected by Ps. Longinus On the Sublime when he says: “So 
great and world-wide a dearth of high utterance attends our age." This is 
reminiscent of Plutarch’s essay, De Pythiae concerning the change in oracular 
responses from verse to prose, as we shall see. It is clear that the trope of 
“decline” was a common theme in the “Second Sophistic,” and it is within this 
context that Plutarch’s essays should be viewed.*' However, this does not allow 
us to overlook the details within the text or regard them as literary hyperbole, 
but rather the information presented within Plutarch (and indeed all the authors 
of the “Second Sophistic”) must reflect some actual reality. In the case of Delphi, 
fewer oracular responses survive from this time which suggests that fewer 
oracular responses were given. We now turn to Plutarch’s Pythian Dialogues to 
determine the state of Delphi in the second century AD, keeping in mind the 
philosophical, pedagogical, and literary contexts from which they arise. 


De Defectu Oraculorum 


'The De Defectu Oraculorum 1s a debate between Lamprias, Demetrius, Cleombrotus, 
Ammonius, Philip, Didymus, and Heracleon, aimed at understanding why, by 
their time, oracles had begun to wane in terms of the number of responses 
given and in their prestige throughout the Mediterranean." The title of the 
work more closely suggests the idea of abandonment (skAgAoimdtwv), rather 
than decline.” In other words, the abandonment of the oracle led to a decrease 
in the number of consultants, something which, in turn, diminished the reputation 
of the ultimate arbiter in Greek society. 

The speakers begin the inquiry by stating that the oracle of Ammon had a 
great reputation in the past but “at the present time it seems to be somewhat 
evanescent."?* Then Demetrius brings the discussion to a much more proximate 
problem: 


There is no need to make any inquiries nor to raise any questions about 
the state of affairs there, when we see the evanescence (àuavpootv) of the 
oracles here, or rather the total disappearance (Ov&iv) of all but one or two; 
but we should deliberate the reason why they have become so utterly 
weak (o0toc &£no0&vnke).^? 


The topic is worthy of discussion: either the oracles were indeed in decline, or 
at the very least, there was a change in practice at Delphi. Demetrius describes 
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the fate of several other oracles, as he notes: “silence has come upon some and 
utter desolation upon others."?^ The oracle of Amphiaratis and the oracle at 
Tegyrae, both which experienced high repute during the Persian Wars, were 
silent in Plutarch’s day; additionally, the oracle of Ammon at Siwah is mentioned 
as declining.” The characters agree that the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi is a 
fiting location to discuss this change. 


Proposed reasons for the decline 


The fist suggestion given to explain why oracles are becoming increasingly 
abandoned is offered by Didymus the Cynic: 


It is indeed a wonder, when so much wickedness has been disseminated 
upon earth that not only Modesty (Aié@c) and Righteous Indignation 
(Népgoic), as Hesiod said long ago, have deserted the life of mankind, but 
that divine Providence (npóvoia 0£6v) also has gathered up its oracles and 
departed from every place.^? 


Didymus' reason for this is that the world is becoming more depraved and the 
gods see man as unworthy of their counsel and guidance. The suggestion that 
the gods simply abandoned their oracles is met with immediate disapproval and 
Heracleon of Megara counters that “it is not likely that he should deny his 
utterance to people of the present day because of their unworthiness, when he 
is responsible for their birth and nurture and their existence and power to 
think."?? Here Heracleon, perhaps one of Plutarch's students, offers some very 
provocative ideas. Apollo is rarely considered responsible for the creation of 
mankind and the power of man to think in Greek tradition. Through Heracleon, 
Plutarch presents several Platonic ideas, particularly the notion of the demiurge 
found in Plato's Timaeus." These sorts of considerations of the universe and the 
divine were becoming popular amongst philosophers and perhaps contributed 
to their understanding of Delphi by this time. 

Didymus' view, that the gods are abandoning their oracles because mankind 
is degenerate, is instantly countered and the suggestion is not dealt with at 
length. It can therefore be assumed that Plutarch did not hold this idea in high 
regard; yet having presented it, perhaps the idea was circulated during this time. It 
is strange that Providence (npóvoia), here meaning the guidance, pre-knowledge 
or activity of the gods, would be hostile toward prophecy alone and not other 
human endeavors. Neither Zeus nor Apollo is specifically mentioned, rather 
the plural 0goí is used. The Cynic also mentions that “oracles departed from 
every place," indicating a universal decline of oracles.*' Ptoion is mentioned 
and described as a once-flourishing oracular site of Apollo which is now desolate, 
and a place where a visitor would scarcely run into a solitary shepherd.?? 
Cleombrotus clarifies that it is not exactly an overall decline, "rather the total 
disappearance of all but one or two."?? Indeed, as we shall see in Chapters 4 
and 5, although some oracles did see a similar trend as Delphi, not all oracles 
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were dwindling at the same time. Some oracles of the ancient Greek world, 
specifically in Asia Minor, were thriving while fewer patrons were visiting 
Apollo at Delphi. 

Ammonius, Plutarch's teacher, offers another explanation for the decline: 


The fact is that the man who holds that the obsolescence of such of the 
oracles as have ceased to function has been brought about by some other 
cause and not by the will of a god gives reason for suspecting that he 
believes that their creation and continued existence was not due to the 
god, but was brought about in some other way. For prophecy is some- 
thing created by a god, and certainly no greater or more potent force exists 
to abolish and obliterate it.** 


Ammonius, then, asserts that it is Apollo himself who is responsible for the 
decline at Delphi. The interlocutors are not satisfied with this reasoning, so he 
clarifies his stance through his assertion: “for the god’s abandoning of many 
oracles is nothing other than his way of substantiating the desolation of 
Greece"? 

The decline of Delphi was not at the command of Apollo, but it was natural 
that the oracle would issue fewer prophecies as the population of Greece 
decreases." To Ammonius, this is a sensible approach taken by Apollo so as not 
to waste his prophecies. This suggestion should also be viewed within the 
common trope of “decline” in the “Second Sophistic.” However, by comparing 
Delphi to the height of its classical past, there is a noticeable wane for Plutarch 
and his interlocutors. It is significant that the first two suggestions receive the 
least amount of attention, perhaps reflecting Plutarch’s own thoughts on the 
matter. 

The third suggestion is the longest and most intriguing of the explanations — 
daemones (Saiumv) are in charge of the oracle. Cleombrotus introduces the 
topic of daemones and postulates their control over Delphi, and consequently 
the abandonment of oracles when they leave the sanctuary. He says: 


Following the lead of many others before us, that coincidentally with the 
total desertion of the guardian spirits (Saipovec) assigned to the oracles and 
prophetic shrines, occurs the defection of the oracles themselves; and when 
the spirits flee or go to another place, the oracles themselves lose their 
power, but when the spirits return many years later, the oracles, like 
musical instruments, become articulate, since those who can put them to 
use are present and in charge of them.” 


Perhaps it is significant that this idea was put forth by Cleombrotus. He and his 
friend, Demetrius, were devout and well-traveled men (they are from Tarsus 
and Sparta respectively); the pair met at Delphi, the former travelling from the 
Persian Gulf, and Demetrius from Britain to get there. This strongly reminds us 
of the two eagles which Zeus released to fly around the world in opposite 
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directions, finally meeting at the center of the earth, Delphi.** Cleombrotus’ 
suggestion is in stark contrast to the traditional Delphic theology which places 
Apollo firmly at the head of the oracle. It is thought that Cleombrotus may be 
a fictional character invented by Plutarch as, unlike most of his other characters, 
he appears in no other dialogue and there is no reference to him elsewhere. 
Perhaps it is the combination of his foreign and fictional natures which allows 
Cleombrotus to propose a view that was widely different from the traditional 
understanding of the oracle’s operation.”” 

Indeed, Cleombrotus’ suggestion also meets with instant condemnation. 
The point of contention most troublesome for Heracleon is “that it is not the 
gods...who are in charge of the oracles, since the gods ought properly to be 
freed of earthly concerns; but that it is the demigods (Saipovac), ministers to 
the gods (dmnpétac Sev), who have them in charge...”*° It is, for Heracleon, 
the breaking from the traditional view of the oracle, where Apollo is in charge, 
which is difficult to accept.*! Taking the divine prophetic power away from 
Apollo and placing it in the care of the daemones seems to be a composite of 
various philosophical ideas, including those of Plato, Xenocrates, and Chrysippus. 

Although the beginnings of the idea of daemones had its origins in Homer 
and Hesiod, the notion perseveres through religion and philosophy." The issue 
of daemones is popular in Greek philosophy and it is well known that Socrates 
himself purported to have his own personal "genius." ^^ In fact, as Schibili has 
noted, it was a "relatively common Greek view that each person has their own 
daemon," likely due to the Greek idea that external forces decided the fate, 
good or bad, of men." This conception is still far different from a daemon in 
charge of an oracle, as these notions concern the individual, rather than 
Panhellenic oracular shrines. Still, Plutarch's conception of daemones would 
have been directly influenced by Plato. 

Plato, in the Symposium, does not deal with the term in the context of a 
complete doctrine. He mentions it to introduce the story of Eros, and seems 
satisfied with the defining role of “interpreting and transporting human things 
to the gods and divine things to men." ^? Plato's pupil, Philippus of Opus, elabo- 
rates this notion, dividing the cosmos into five spheres — fire, aether, air, water, 
earth — and it is the second and third of these domains which are the home of 
the daemones. "Ó Similarly, Xenocrates of Chalcedon emphasized the middle 
position of these beings; gods lived in the heavens with the stars and planets, 
men lived on earth, and daemones lived in the sublunary realm in between." 
Plutarch also alludes to this through his triangle analogy: equilateral triangles 
represent the gods, scalene represent daemones, and isosceles, men.?? It is clear 
that there is a variety of definitions for this word, but the most important is the 
definition on which Plutarch, or rather Heracleon, was relying. The con- 
sistencies arrived at by Plutarch, regarding the definition of daemones, are found 
throughout his Moralia. In On Isis and Osiris, Plutarch analyzes the notions of 
Plato, Empedocles, and Xenocrates and ultimately asserts “the assumption, then, 
is that the demigods (or daemones) have a complex and inconsistent nature." ^? 
He seems convinced of the intermediary position of the daemones, existing 
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between gods and men, and that they are invisible and incorporeal, a fitting 
conception for a minister of oracles.” Additionally, there is evidence from 
Plato concerning daemones and their association with divination; indeed they 
are responsible for the entire prophetic art. 

In Plato's Symposium, Socrates relays the teachings of Diotima, who tells him 
what powers the daemones possessed: 


Interpreting and transporting human things to the gods and divine things 
to men; entreaties and sacrifices from below, and ordinances and requitals 
from above: being midway between, it makes each to supplement the 
other, so that the whole is combined in one. Through it are conveyed all 
divination (f| wavtuct) and priestcraft (igpéov Téyvn) concerning sacrifice 
and ritual and incantations, and all soothsaying and sorcery. God with man 
does not mingle: but the spiritual is the means of all society and converse 
of men with gods and of gods with men, whether waking or asleep. 
Whosoever has skill in these affairs is a spiritual man to have it in other 
matters, as in common arts and crafts, is for the mechanical. Many and 
multifarious are these spirits, and one of them is Love.?! 


Plutarch and others could have connected daemones with the oracles because of 
this association given by Plato. It was this understanding of them that allowed 
for the association with prophecy and oracles; they were capable of commu- 
nicating with both gods and men, and so were a valuable source of knowledge. 
Lamprias continues to suggest an inherent ability on the part of daemones to 
perceive and relay future events, and extends this ability to souls.°? In this 
sense, it follows that the daemones would certainly have a role to play at Delphi, 
however, the traditional view of Delphi was that Apollo's words came straight 
from him to the Pythia and, finally, to the consultant. 

From the divinatory role Plato assigns the daemones, Plutarch arrives at further 
interpretations of their role throughout De Defectu. He assumes the existence of 
bad daemones. As Plutarch notes, the nature (@votc) of the daemones has human 
emotions (táoc) and divine power (60vajuc).? The daemones are judged to be 
good or evil "according to how well or badly they have exercised their daemonic 
functions [presiding over oracles, participation in mystic rites, etc.].”°* It seems 
that Cleombrotus’ assertion that it is daemones who are in charge of oracles, 
rather than gods, comes from their intermediary position assumed by Plutarch. 

However, this suggestion is particularly strange, considering that the idea 
implies that it is not the Pythia who is responsible for the utterances of Apollo, 
but somehow the prophecies come from the god, through the proxy of a 
daemon, then through the mouthpiece of the Pythia and, finally, to the inquirer. 
The addition of a supplementary mediator was a new idea regarding the process 
of prophecy at Delphi and this seems to be quite radical, as it is not the traditional 
opinion of the procedure of the oracle in the past.” The notion of daemones was 
relatively common and quite old, and it could have been considered general 
knowledge by Plutarch’s time. There had been associations between daemones 
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and oracles, and Plutarch’s development of this idea reflects his attempt to 
reinterpret traditional myths within a contemporary understanding; he utilized 
previous notions, and incorporated them in order to help explain why the 
oracle was declining.?^ If Apollo was not solely responsible for his own oracle, 
oracles would be demoted from divine status to that of a daemon, or lesser god, 
and finally to a mere mortal soul. Plutarch does allow for this possibility. As 
Lamprias says: “the soul does not acquire the prophetic power when it goes 
forth from the body...it possesses that power even now...” although the power 
only rarely reveals itself.”’ 

If Plato’s insistence on the immortality of the Soul is maintained, and his 
influence on Plutarch is considered, a contradictory view of daemones is pre- 
sented.” On the one hand is the daemon equated with the soul, yet on the 
other hand, is the proposition made by Philip, which suggests that the daemones 
die and oracular shrines die with them.?? To highlight the point, he gives the 
example of the death of Pan which receives no objections.^^ If the daemon 
responsible for Delphi were to die, the sanctuary would have no access to the 
gods. However, this idea contradicts the Platonic view of the immortal soul. 
Additionally, Cleombrotus claims that daemones are superior beings, closer to 
gods than to men. Yet, they are also equated with human souls. Here lies 
another contradiction. These examples could suggest that Plutarch did not 
adhere very firmly to the idea that daemones interfere with the affairs of men, 
but, rather, indicates “a certain confusion or even skepticism as to the nature or 
existence of these daemones.”°' It can thus be assumed that the explanation of 
daemones is not closely representative of Plutarch’s own beliefs. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that daemones are nowhere mentioned in his last work, De 
Pythiae Oraculis, which indicates that he had never shared Cleombrotus’ view, 
as the later essay represented Plutarch's more solidified doctrine.°” Yet, the 
inclusion of this belief could represent a view that was prevalent during Plutarch’s 
day, perhaps even expressed to him by visitors at the sanctuary. 

The view could certainly have stemmed from the new religious trend, of 
personifying new deities, such as Chance and Fate, and elevating them to 
divine and stately status, which was popular after the Hellenistic age. The 
traditional civic religion had been developed and transformed by the influence 
of eastern religion and rational philosophy and, by the Roman period, was far 
removed from the public cults of past centuries. During the Hellenistic era, 
Greeks were increasingly living further from the mainland and as a result the 
civic gods, to whom they were once so intrinsically tied, started to become more 
remote and less powerful. New gods took precedence, particularly those who 
represented a universal aspect, and the idea of the Pantheos became popular.°? 
Other syncretistic views of the gods were gaining popularity as the Mediterra- 
nean was becoming infused with a variety of religious thoughts and philoso- 
phies. Once the Hellenistic kingdoms collapsed, Platonic philosophy began to 
infiltrate Greek religion.°* The idea of a demiurge and soteriological divinities 
became prevalent, and this resulted in the “breaking down of the higher elements 
of the old religion." ^? 
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With this trend in mind, it is understandable that Plutarch was perhaps 
“modernizing” or “rationalizing” the oracle, in a sense, making the practice 
more comprehensible to his modern audience by interpreting oracular con- 
sultation more “scientifically” through a Platonic lens. Here, Plutarch is strug- 
gling to incorporate these “anomalies” of divine hierarchy, which had begun to 
infiltrate society and Delphic cult via the intelligentsia. The undermining of the 
traditional male Olympian god from his ultimate place of power and, instead, 
the establishment of a more personal daemon, from a philosophical foundation, 
was more in tune with the religious trends of his day. This fits with the 
development of syncretism or henotheism seen in the first few centuries of our 
era, and it is also mirrored in the “theological” oracles from Asia Minor, dis- 
cussed in Chapters 4 and 5. Plutarch himself seems fond of this idea of 
syncretism.°° 

Be that as it may, it must be considered that popular Greek belief of earlier 
generations points to daemones as unconventional and, perhaps, seen as threatening 
to established religion.^ If this is the case, it 1s significant that Plutarch, as a 
priest at Delphi, could have propounded this idea to describe the decline of 
oracles, as their very existence could have been viewed as a threat to the tradition 
practiced at Delphi. Although daemones were simply the instruments of the 
gods, the belief that it was daemones, not Apollo, who had control over oracles, 
may have contributed to the very decline they question. The demotion of the 
oracle from divine status to the workings of a lesser god, or even a human soul, 
could possibly have been viewed as a crime against the gods a few centuries 
earlier (indeed, Socrates comes to mind). Plutarch is our first evidence of this 
explanation concerning Delphi directly and this inclusion is evidence of a 
rationalization, at this time, to explain this phenomenon in ways not previously 
conceived. The traditional practice at Delphi, in which the god speaks directly to 
the Pythia, who speaks directly to the consultant, is challenged by Cleombrotus’ 
suggestion of a daemon acting as an intermediary. Daemones took the place of 
Apollo, and thus defied the conventional and long-established practice of oracular 
consultation at Delphi. 

The threat of this notion towards traditional Greco-Roman religion can be 
seen clearly through the typical use of the word in the Christian era, when “all 
the aspects of religion which were opposed to higher moral conceptions were 
attributed to the daemons” such as sinister rites and sacrifices (by those who 
disapproved of them).^? Christian writers often employed the argument against 
oracles, largely based on the grounds that they were controlled by evil daemones. 
Such control of oracles was advocated after Plutarch; Christianity portrayed the 
daemones as evil ministrants, who only deceive mankind and speak falsely, and 
Christianity exploited those evil daemones to attack the oracles and show their 
futility.°’ Plutarch’s explanation of the role of daemones may not necessarily 
have contributed to the eventual silence of the oracles, but his essay was certainly 
used among intellectuals as ammunition against them. Also, significantly, daemones 
were thought to “live in deserted places [a ruined city is called a “habitation of 
daemons” in Revelation 18:2] ...after a city has been destroyed by an enemy, its 
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inhabitants killed or dragged away as slaves, only the former gods of the com- 
munity — degraded to the rank of daemons — remain in the ruins." This may 
not have been the exact scenario Plutarch had in mind, but there is a parallel 
idea in both understandings. 

It seems unlikely that Plutarch would have agreed with the proposal of 
having daemones inserted into traditional Delphic theology, considering the 
threat which the idea potentially posed to traditional Greek religion. The 
development and chronology of Plutarch’s philosophy and ideas is important 
here. De Defectu was written first, and has the most references to daemones of all 
his Pythian essays. De E has far fewer mentions of them and, by the time he 
wrote De Pythiae, the idea had disappeared from his writings. Perhaps Plutarch 
regarded this idea as counter to the traditional view of Delphi and discouraged 
pilgrims to visit the sanctuary. It seems as though Plutarch recognized the 
gravity of this idea, or perhaps it had to be adequately countered, and thus he 
omitted it from his personal philosophy as well as his writings. Although 
the suggestions made by Didymus, Ammonius, and Cleombrotus may not be 
considered part of the Plutarchan “doctrine,” it is clear that Plutarch is still 
deeply interested in, and concerned with, these ideas; therefore, he has ample 
reason to record them. 

Although the explanation rooted in daemonology is one of the most elabo- 
rate and intricate of the four proposals put forth in the De Defectu, only a small 
part of the dialogue is actually concerned with Cleombrotus’ theory. The focus 
of much of Cleombrotus’ suggestion, that daemones somehow influenced the 
decline of the oracle, is far more centered on the refutation of the idea by the rest 
of the characters who were present. It is clear from the essay that Cleombrotus 
is not an intellectual genius, and the rest of the interlocutors “delight in his 
incompetency.""! This leads one to wonder whether Cleombrotus represents the 
vox populi, or rather, whether this digression was simply a way to introduce the 
long diatribe on the number of worlds in existence and a variety of other phi- 
losophical ideas prevalent at the time — keeping in mind the context of the 
“Second Sophistic.” This tangent is only superficially connected with the rest 
of the essay, and seems out of place in the context of the rest of the discussion, 
particularly when the idea is suggested, dealt with at length, and then simply 
disregarded. Finally, it is unlikely that Plutarch considered this the most valid 
reason for the obsolescence of oracles because he gives the last say to Lamprias, 
a more trusted voice within his dialogues. 

Ammonius asks Lamprias to explain further the theory that the soul has the 
capacity for prophecy, and he describes various ways in which the soul can 
channel the divine. It seems as though it is the Earth, either through water or 
breath, which is able to “dispose souls to inspiration and impressions of the 
future.”’? In this way, Lamprias alludes to the famed chasm at Delphi: 


But in the case of the powers associated with the earth it is reasonable that 
there should come to pass disappearances in one place and generation in 
another place.. id 
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This pseudo-scientific theory implies that there could have been some sort of 
natural phenomenon, which has ceased to exist, and he cites the similar 
occurrence which involved the disappearance of hot springs and rivers’ chan- 
ging course. The powers of the Earth, often associated with prophecy and 
chthonic powers, parallel the diminishing powers of the spirits that inspire 
prophecy (pavukóv nvevuátov): "the power that they possess is not ever- 
lasting and ageless, but is subject to changes." /* 

Delphi had a long-standing tradition regarding this phenomenon which is 
demonstrated by the story of the Python. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
explains that after Apollo's birth on Delos, he travels to Delphi to establish an 
oracle and, upon his arrival, finds a she-dragon already inhabiting the place.” 
He slays the creature, and his victory symbolically represents the triumph of the 
sky gods of Olympia over the chthonic gods. So this theory, particularly when 
compared to the suggestion of the daemones, may hold more weight as it is 
similar to a common legend found at Delphi. Considering it was Lamprias who 
proposed this view, it may be regarded as more closely aligned with Plutarch's 
own thoughts than the previous suggestions. 

Lamprias also connects the obsolescence of the oracle of Teiresias with the 
same earthly phenomenon of an earthquake, and the earthly concerns at Delphi 
are certainly hinted at as a potential reason for the obsolescence as discussed in 
Plutarch’s essay.’° This explanation relies on two fundamental aspects of the 
Platonic inspiration theory. First, that some sort of pneuma affects the mind, and 
second, “that outside of states of insanity or dreaming a physical alteration must 
take place in the body itself." In this way Lamprias sets up the necessities for 
his theory and proceeds to explain them with the presence of the chasm, 
allowing for the pneuma and the presence of the Pythia, which provides the 
body for the divine voice to speak through. 

Finally, at the end of Plutarch's essay, another character, Philip, who had not 
yet been active in the conversation, recognized they had been drawing repute 
from the gods; 


...we ylelded to logic in wrestling the prophetic art from the gods and 
transferring it merely to the demigods (daipovec). But now it seems to me 
that we are thrusting out these very demigods, in their turn, and driving 
them away from the oracle and the tripod there, when we resolve the 
origin of prophecy, or rather its very being and power, into winds and 
vapors and exhalations.? 


Much like the replacement of the gods with daemones, equating divine prophecy 
with geological phenomena is, in itsel£, one of the principal examples of the 
decline which the characters are discussing. The questioning of such traditional 
practices is seen as evidence of the gods' equivocal worth. Perhaps this thinking 
and questioning of the workings of the gods was widespread, as well as a subject 
of philosophical discussions. This could have contributed to the very perception 
of Delphi in which an age of rationalism had led to, to some extent, the 
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undermining of Apollo which was witnessed by Plutarch and the personae. 
Philip even goes on to question why there is a practice of sacrifice and libation 
as a payment for oracles, when our own very soul possesses this facility." 
Lamprias does go on to counter this with explanations that earthly exhalations 
had been considered gods by generations in the past, so it is still pious to con- 
sider them so, but, even with that qualification, it is explicit that this belief is no 
longer the standard."" Philip, I suggest, shows one aspect of the climate of the 
day: the traditional gods are becoming less and less reliable and people are 
looking elsewhere for answers, which is dealt with in detail in Chapters 6 and 7. 

It leads one to wonder whether or not oracular responses from Delphi and 
other shrines were becoming less accurate or less useful at this time. The reason 
many of the oracular centers were increasingly abandoned may have been due 
to a demand for less ambiguous oracles. The desire for more clear and concise 
answers may have cast additional suspicion on Delphi. Further evidence was 
seen in the argument of daemones, by which Apollo seemed to be demoted 
from his oracle, and it was rather an intermediary being that was responsible for 
issuing responses. This could have been a clever way to relieve Apollo of the 
responsibility of inaccuracy. However, this speculation cannot be taken very 
far, as there is little evidence claiming imprecision at Delphi. 

At the end of De Defectu, the issue of the oracle's decline is still not resolved. 
Lamprias says: 


These matters...I urge upon you for your frequent consideration, as well 
as my own, in the belief that they contain much to which objections 
might be made, and many suggestions looking to a contrary conclusion, all 
for which the present occasion does not allow us to follow out."! 


It is significant that Plutarch includes these four, widely varying, opinions to 
explain the relative inactivity of the oracle during his time. This illustrates the 
diversity of opinion regarding this matter and that perhaps Plutarch himself did 
not know the answer. This anticlimactic ending is typical of the philosophical 
discussions and the esoteric writing by which Plutarch was heavily influenced. 

Although the reason behind this obsolescence is never fully agreed upon, 
there is still clear evidence that the oracle was consulted less frequently. 
Ammonius, says: 


...when Greece, since God so willed, had grown strong in cities and the 
place was thronged with people, they used to employ two prophetic 
priestesses who were sent down in turn; and a third was appointed to be 
held in reserve. But today there is one priestess and we do not complain, 
for she meets every need... ? 


It does not seem as though he considers this decrease in oracular activity a 
"decline" but, rather, a sign that the world is going smoothly and people have 
less need to consult Apollo, another rationalization by Plutarch. However, it 
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could also be suggested that a decrease in the number of consultants reflects a 
decline in the oracle; people were seeking advice from Apollo less frequently, 
which may have diminished both the activity and the popular perception of 
Delphi. This is confirmed by the number of extant responses from the sanc- 
tuary. Here we have evidence that the common literary allegory of “decline” 
becomes an objective reality — there are fewer people consulting at Delphi. 
Despite the sentiments of Plutarch and his contemporaries, that this change 
merely reflects a positive climate in Greece, the decline of Delphi can be seen 
in the general decrease of inquiries by the second century AD. Plutarch himself 
attests to the decrease in frequency of consultation at Delphi, albeit in an 
indirect and philosophical guise. 


De Pythiae Oraculis 


In addition to the decrease in the number of questions presented to Apollo, 
further evidence regarding the nature of the sanctuary in the second century 
AD is seen in Plutarch’s De Pythiae Oraculis. Here a decrease in the importance of 
questions is presented. Plutarch tells us, that in his day, the god was consulted 
on far more mundane matters than he had been in previous eras: 


...the questions which men now put to the god are concerned with these 
conditions...the interrogations are on slight and commonplace matters, 
like the hypothetical questions of school: if one ought to marry, or to start 
on a voyage, or to make a loan; and the most important consultations on 
the part of the States concern the yield from crops.?? 


For Plutarch, this demonstrates a decline in the woes of Greece, rather than 
Apollo's prophetic ability. Even as early as the Hellenisüc period, Delphi no 
longer determined important political development as it had done in the past. 
The trend of decline in political importance, despite still attracting individuals 
to consult Apollo, is seen throughout the Hellenistic period until the first and 
second centuries AD. The change in practice from political to more personal 
concerns brought to Apollo is also evident in the extant responses.** However, 
this trend is most clearly demonstrated by the awards of collective promanteia, 
the “priority in consultation" and the individual proxenia granted at Delphi. ? 

Pouilloux compiled all the evidence concerning the priority in consultation 
and recorded the instances of proxenia chronologically. Only seven are dated to 
the third century BC, or later, and the remaining twenty predate that; sig- 
nificantly, only one is extant from the second century AD.?^ It seems that there 
were fewer awards granted to communities by the Roman period, a reflection 
of the declining political importance of consultation. Individual consultants still 
inquired at Delphi, but questions of both an individual and political nature 
were nevertheless, steadily declining. 

During the Classical period, requests from cities were made by delegations 
and concerned political, economic, and important religious questions. But by 
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Plutarch’s day the oracle was consulted on largely local sacral and individual 
business. For example, despite clues concerning current oracles during Plu- 
tarch’s day, the only contemporary oracle that he records regards the personal 
consultation of a priest, and his religious anxiety.” A priest of Heracles Mis- 
ogynos in Phocis got drunk one night and violated the conditions of his 
priesthood by having sex with a woman. He asked Apollo for forgiveness and 
the god responded that he forgives all uncontrollable acts."? It must be noted 
that this oracle was in iambic trimeter, which is the reason Plutarch records it, 
as it concerns the main topic of the essay, the form of oracular responses. 

The remainder of De Pythiae is a discussion concerning a change in the form 
of response issued at Delphi and other features of contemporary Delphic prac- 
tices. It is also largely modeled on the works of Plato, employing the dialogue 
technique and is in line with the trends of the “Second Sophistic,” mentioned 
above. New speakers are introduced who concern themselves with the topic of 
the Pythian responses. They aim to discuss why contemporary oracles are given 
largely in prose whereas in previous times they were mostly given in hexam- 
eter. Diogenianus, who seems particularly attached to traditional beliefs, argues: 


The god is Leader of the Muses, and it is right and fair that he should take 
no less interest in what is called elegance of diction than in the sweetness 
of sound that is concerned with tunes and songs, and that his utterances 
should surpass Hesiod and Homer in the excellence of their versification. 
Yet we observe that most of the oracles are full of metrical and verbal 
errors and barren diction.” 


Other characters in the dialogue dispute this assertion, but its inclusion in the 
dialogue suggests that it was a view held in Plutarch’s day. This position, 
although perhaps not Plutarch’s own opinion, seems to be an indication of the 
literary context of the dialogue. The presumed prevalence of the idea would 
have motivated Plutarch to counter the claim with a refutation. 

Theon offers a rebuttal, by addressing Boéthus with these words: “And if 
these verses be inferior to Homer’s, let us not believe that the god has composed 
them, but that he supplies the origin of the incitement, and then the prophetic 
priestesses are moved each in accordance with her natural faculties."" He 
reminds us that it is the Pythia, not Apollo, who is responsible for the form of 
prophecy; according to Theon, it seems that the change is in the Pythia’s pro- 
pensity to deliver responses in verse, rather than a decline in the quality of 
oracular responses themselves.”! 

Theon offers several more lines of argument in support of prophetic prose 
composition. Indeed, the ultimate conclusion which seems to be drawn by the 
rest of the characters in the dialogue was Theon’s. As such, perhaps he represents 
the closest approximation to Plutarch’s own view; it can be suggested that 
Plutarch wrote this essay to demonstrate that the Pythia was no less credible 
than in previous centuries because of the form of the responses she issues.” 
However, the fact that the characters are debating the issue suggests that the 
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opinion was held, that the prose composition of the oracles signified a decline, 
and that such composition was unsatisfactory for the public. Therefore, this 
sentiment is to some degree valid, and perhaps prevalent enough for Plutarch 
to deem it worth addressing. Theon and others continue to give several reasons 
to suggest that this is merely a change in practice, not necessarily a decline in 
itself. He even argues: "If, however, we take into consideration the workings 
of the god and of divine providence, we shall see that the change has been for 
the better." ^? 

Sarapion, the poet, notes that the astronomical works of Aristarchus and 
Hipparchus are no less notable because they were written in prose.’* As Lewis 
notes, "the second-century culture of paideia commended the virtues of writing 
in prose"? This suggests that oracles of importance can still be issued in prose 
without detracting from their significance. Indeed, Theon re-enters the con- 
versation and says that prose oracles from the past "concerned no unimportant 
matters.””° He goes on to cite the example of the Spartan consultation about 
their war with Athens, clearly an important oracle, yet delivered in prose. In 
this way, Plutarch demonstrates that prose oracles were not only given in the 
past, but also for matters of the utmost significance. However, since Plutarch 
has to counter these claims, it could be that prose oracles were viewed as a 
symptom of the oracle's decline. 

'Theon continues to justify the use of prose in prophecy. He claims that since 
verse poetry had become the standard, it was taken up by charlatans and 
tricksters. In this way, it was no surprise that verse had “lost all standing with 
truth and the tripod.””’ Theon connects this practice with the shrines of Sarapis 
and the Great Mother; where charlatans made up oracles and gave them to 
women who are captivated by verse and a poetic vocabulary. His third valida- 
tion for prose is that there is no longer a need for the vagueness and indirect 
statements that were employed in the past, since in former times "this or that 
man assuredly did not go down to consult the oracle about the purchase of a 
slave or about business," but, rather, kings and tyrants consulted it about their 
own political actions.?? Therefore, “it was not to the advantage of those con- 
cerned with the oracle to vex and provoke these men by unfriendliness 
through their hearing many of the things that they did not wish to hear."?? 
The oracle did not want to offend the clientele and so couched unfavorable 
predictions in cryptic language; in this way the blame or distaste could not be 
directed at the oracle. Two issues in the essay become linked — answers to 
everyday questions given in everyday language. Now that common people 
were addressing the god, Apollo had no need to protect himself with cryptic 
language, as the clientele did not have the influence to criticize the god if an 
unfavorable oracle was issued. 

Theon’s next point in the argument is the mnemonic value of verse which is 
no longer a necessity. Since passages written in verse are easier to remember, 
they were of great value to previous generations. Yet, in Plutarch's time, 
writing was far more prevalent and society relied less on memory and more on 
the written word, which appeared more frequently in prose." 
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Finally, his last case in favor of prose composition was that people were not 
seeking advice from Apollo about complicated matters but rather for more 
ordinary concerns. He cites some of these to demonstrate that by disguising 
such things in verse, the responses would serve to promote the oracle's 
repute.?! The Pythia has no need for the praise or blame of men. She simply 
wants to convey the words of Apollo, and prose suffices for the types of ques- 
tions put forth, namely more mundane, personal issues. Plutarch does not 
regard these changes — a decline in the number of consultants, the importance 
of the issues raised, or the change from hexameter to prose — as a decline in 
Apollo’s presence at Delphi. This is due to the fact that Delphi, at this time, 
was experiencing a revival; however, this revival does not concern or stem 
from the oracles, but rather the sanctuary itself. 


The revival of Delphi 


The final passages of De Pythiae provide evidence for a revival of the sanctuary 
during the time the essays were written, and these directly contradict the previous 
discussions. Plutarch tells us that: 


But for us the god grants clearer, stronger, and plainer evidence than this 
by bringing about after a drought, so to speak, of earlier desolation and 
poverty, affluence, splendor, and honor. It is true that I feel kindly toward 
the man who has been the leader (tov kaðnysuóva) in our administration 
and has planned and carried out practically all that has been done... "°? 


Now, for Plutarch, the god is certainly at Delphi and still speaks through his 
oracle, but he is also convinced that this splendor witnessed at Delphi is due to 
both human diligence and the god. It was human diligence that renovated and 
rebuilt the temple and the sanctuary at Delphi: 


You yourselves, of course, see many additions in the form of buildings not 
here before and many restored that were dilapidated and in ruins...because 
of the affluence here it is acquiring a pattern and form and an adornment 
of shrines and meeting-places. ane 


The buildings to which he refers include a new fountain, aqueduct and walls 
built with the income of the god; a house for the Pythia, a library, and a 
building with an uncertain function called a “structorium.”!°* Despite the 
impression of oracular decline apparent in Plutarch’s essays, second-century 
Delphi was in fact a sanctuary bustling with rebuilding. '°° 

This aspect is particularly significant in light of the evidence from Plutarch. 
He was contemporaneous with both an obsolescence of oracles as well as a 
revival of the sanctuary. °° For Plutarch, this renovation and rebuilding at 
Delphi is directly linked to Apollo’s oracle. There is, however, strong evidence 
which suggests that this revival was due to the promotion of Delphi through 
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Plutarch's writings, as well as the patronage of Roman emperors, particularly 
Domitian and Hadrian. The Amphictyony invested heavily in the new build- 
ings, which were to be erected during Plutarch's day, concurrent with the 
revival." Athanassiadi interprets this passage from Plutarch to mean that “the 
oracle's renewed international appeal caused the Amphictyonic League to 
undertake an extensive program of restoration: dilapidated buildings had been 
restored, new monuments had been erected and the sanctuary was filled as of 
old with dedicatory offerings.” 9? However, to use a famous story of Plutarch, 
this is a chicken and egg scenario. It is difficult to determine whether the 
oracle prompted the rebuilding, or the rebuilding led to a revival. The evi- 
dence seems to suggest that the renovation was needed in order to revive the 
sanctuary. This is reinforced by the extensive rebuilding programs initiated by 
Hadrian throughout the empire. ! 

Plutarch points out several monuments along the Sacred Way, while asso- 
ciating many divine events with their construction or dedication. The buildings 
become a link to the gods through an architectural landscape and contain an 
essence of the gods within them.''' Indeed, this is explicit: 


Aristotle used to say that only Homer could compose poetry in which the 

words moved thanks to their energy. I would have to say that among 

dedications, too, the ones made here also can move and give signs in 

accordance with the god's foreknowledge; no part of them is empty or 
rou APTA 

senseless, rather all are full of the divine. 


Delphi did have "international" fame, owing indeed to the oracle. But as we 
have seen, the oracle no longer assisted in significant political and Panhellenic 
concerns. The rebuilding must have come from the popularity of the sanctuary 
itself, the antiquity and past fame of the oracle, as well as interest from Roman 
emperors. As we shall see in Chapter 3, the site of Delphi had much more to 
offer than simply the oracle, particularly in regard to "international" appeal. 
The revival of the sanctuary, like the decline of the oracle, is difficult to explain 
precisely. 

The evidence may never securely date the revival, but it seems that it may 
have its beginnings in the rebuilding of the temple in the first century AD. 
Only a few years after Sulla sacked the temple of Apollo, and plundered all its 
accumulated riches to fund the war with Mithridates in 87 or 86 BC, northern 
tribes, either Thracians or Illyrians, sacked Delphi and burned the temple in 83 
BC.''* Although Marc Antony promised to restore the temple, while touring 
Greece in the 30s BC, his promise was never fulfilled.'? Strabo notes, a few 
decades later, that during his day the temple at Delphi is very poor, but several 
votive offerings still remain despite various plunderings; the sanctuary is poor in 
the sense of money, artistic contributions, the Pythian Games as well as recorded 
oracles.''® Perhaps Greece generally, and Delphi specifically, did not have 
enough available funds to rebuild the temple and the religious center of Greece 
had fallen by the wayside. The temple was crucial for oracular operation and, 
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with it in disrepair, surely a decrease in consultations would continue until it 
was fixed. It was not until the Emperor Domitian restored the temple of 
Apollo, in AD 84 just before Plutarch became priest that Delphi’s revival 
began." 

Plutarch does not mention Domitian’s efforts specifically, but Plutarch may 
have intentionally omitted his attribution based on the damnatio memoriae, the 
official obliteration of the emperors name from public documents after his 
assassination. !'? Archeological evidence does testify to Domitian’s contribution 
to Delphi. Not only did he rebuild the temple, but he also preserved the 
Pythian Games in their traditional form. He sent correspondence to Delphi 
which opposed any enhancements to Delphi, particularly the Games.! ^ Appar- 
ently, he was countering the proposal of the Amphictyony which attempted to 
change the process of the Pythian Games. "^ Perhaps by maintaining tradition, 
Domitian strove to preserve the reputation of the Games. 

Although Domitian's contribution to Delphi is significant, the patronage 
shown by Hadrian was crucial to the revival of the sanctuary. As one of the most 
philhellenic of all the emperors, it is no surprise that he assisted in the revival at 
Delphi, throughout his reign, from AD 117-138. There is a considerable 
amount of epigraphic evidence concerning Hadrian at Delphi which attests to 
the patronage he had shown there. "^! Statues of the emperor were erected by 
the Delphians and the Amphictyony, which suggest a tribute to his continued 
interest in the shrine. "^ Hadrian sent a number of letters to Delphi recognizing 
the antiquity of the site, as well as the supremacy of Apollo. Hadrian's reign 
also corresponds to the greatest volume and variety of coins issued at Delphi.” 
Many of these coins depicted monuments and statues one could see at Delphi 
in the first half of the second century AD. It is noteworthy that aspects of the 
sanctuary (as opposed to Apollo or the Pythia) were minted frequently during 
this time. The time of this revival can be securely placed between the building 
of the temple, in the final decades of the first century AD, until the end of the 
Antonine dynasty at the end of the second century AD. 

Hadrian himself consulted the oracle. He desired to know the birthplace of 
Homer, probably because so many cities claimed the fame ought to lie with 
them, and received a response in hexameter that he was from Ithaca and 
included the names of his immediate family. ^^ This emperor’s interest and 
patronage at Delphi did not necessarily revive the oracle per se. Only four or 
five oracular responses can be dated to the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian, the 
precise time of revival at Delphi as established by modern authors. '?? Rather, 
the revival seems to be oriented at the sanctuary itself rather than oracular 
practice at Delphi. 

At the end of the first and the beginning of the second centuries AD, as 
epigraphic evidence attests, the Athenians returned to the temple after a period 
of “neglect” and an increase in patronage is paid to Apollo." Patronage 
toward the sanctuary was seen as a way to gain political and popular support by 
connecting leaders to the traditional center of Greece. This patronage facilitated 
the rebuilding, which assisted in the revival — it is only after commencement of 
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the reconstruction of the sanctuary, and particularly the temple, that Delphi 
witnessed any signs of a renaissance. 

It is clear, then, that Plutarch witnessed (or was aware of) both revival and 
decline at Delphi. The oracle was consulted less frequently and for less impor- 
tant matters but the sanctuary itself continued to be revered, adorned, and 
visited. The confusion may be explained, to some extent, by the later date of 
composition of De Pythiae. It seems to exhibit more consolidated ideas, which 
suggest a development in Plutarch's own thought." Although De Defectu was 
probably Plutarch's earliest essay concerning Delphi, and De Pythiae was pre- 
sumably his last, they were both written sometime between AD 95-115.'?? 
'This suggests that at the beginning of Plutarch's priesthood, Delphi was in a 
state of weakness and, during the course of it, the sanctuary experienced a 
revival. Plutarch hints that this may indeed be the case, as he records that the 
revival of the sanctuary had “been brought about in a short time,” presumably 
between the composition of the two essays. ^? 

The date of composition is important, but the dramatic date of the essays may 
also give an insight into the disparities of their content. De Defectu was written 
while Plutarch was priest at Delphi, but "takes place" a decade or so earlier. Much 
debate has surrounded the date of the setting of the essay, but AD 83 seems the 
most likely dramatic date." This places the essay in the years before the revival at 
Delphi, and perhaps before the rebuilding of the temple. It 1s reasonable, then, to 
suppose that Plutarch wanted to stress the revival, and wrote the essay to demon- 
strate the state of Delphi before the rebuilding of the temple by Domitian and the 
patronage of Hadrian in order to demonstrate a contrast with earlier periods. 

From the examination of Plutarch's essays, a contradictory picture of Delphi 
in the second century AD emerges: a perceived decline of the oracle alongside 
a bustling revival of the sanctuary. It is clear that additional evidence must 
be examined in order to better grasp the state of the oracle and the site in the 
second century and beyond. This must be assessed not only by oracular practice, 
but the use and conception of sacred space at the sanctuary. The next chapter 
will examine other sources, particularly Strabo and Pausanias, as well as arche- 
ological evidence, to give a fuller, more comprehensive picture of Delphi's 
status and operation in the second century AD. This examination is further 
enhanced by way of spatial analysis and archeological evidence which demon- 
strates that while the oracle may have been perceived to have decline, the 
sanctuary continued to thrive. The cultural memory of Greece certainly con- 
tinued to aid in Delphi's popularity and patronage, and it is to the assessment of 
these ideas that we now turn. 


Notes 


1 Plut. De def. or. 413a. K. Heineman trans. 

2 See Cic. Div. 1.19.37—38 and Strabo 9.3.4. Other literary works of the period 
attest to a decline, see Luc. BC 5.68—70, Dio Cass. 62.142, and Juvenal Sat. 
6.553—556. 
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Lamberton (2001), pp. 53-55 notes that in an inscription on a statue base hon- 
oring Hadrian (CIG 1713 = Dittenburger SylP 829), Plutarch “is specifically 
called priest (hiereus), the highest official of the shrine and a position of consider- 
able responsibility, both fiscal and liturgical.” See also Quaestiones Convivales 700E; 
and An seni respublica gerenda sit 785c. See also Ogilvie (1967), p. 108. His con- 
nections with Delphi are attested at another statue at the site; see Dittenburger 
SylP 843A (Base of a statue of Plutarch at Delphi). See also Barrow (1967). 

Only five of the Greek Lives omit any reference to Delphi (Alcibiades, Pyrrhus, 
Cimon, Eumenes, Dion) and there are eight references to Delphi in the Roman 
Lives (Romulus, 9; Camillus 4; Marcellus 3, 8; Fabius Maximus 18; Flamininus12, 16; 
Aemilius Paullus 28; 36; Sulla 12, 19; Cicero 5.); see Brenk (1977), p. 244. 
Plutarch (Alex. 1.2) explicitly announces his method and aims of his parallel Lives 
in the biography of Alexander, “For it is not Histories that I am writing, but 
Lives; and in the most illustrious deeds there is not always a manifestation of virtue 
or vice, nay, a slight thing like a phrase or a jest often makes a greater revelation 
of character than battles where thousands fall, or the greatest armaments, or sieges 
of cities,” (ote yàp iotopíac ypápopev, GAAG Pious, ote tais &ripaveotótoaug 
Tpá£&got Mavtws Eveott SHAWOIG åpets 7 KaKias, HAAG mpya Bpayd TOAAGKIC 
Kai pua Kai madd cic Eugaow Toug noioe WAAAOV T] UGyot uropióvekpot Kai 
napatáčes ai uéyiotat xoi TOALOpKiat nóAeov), B.Perrin trans. So when analyzing 
the Lives, one must keep in mind that his work is aimed at a moral assessment of 
the character's life, not a detailed history. On the other hand, Moralia is an eclectic 
compilation of 78 different essays ranging in content and scope from correct 
behavior at dinner parties to religious observances. Like the Lives, these essays give 
insight into Greek and Roman life, largely from a philosophic perspective as well 
as containing a moral and religious quality. 

Brenk (1977), p. 85. 

The ‘T in De Defectu Oraculorum is ultimately identified as Lamprias, which sug- 
gests that perhaps Plutarch's opinion can be most closely associated with his 
brother’s. On the authority of the interlocutors, see Lamberton (2001). Theon 
seems to most closely represent Plutarch’s opinion in De Pyth, or. See Flaceliére 
(1937), pp. 19-20; Rollins (1975), p. 103. Finally, Ammonius gives the final word 
in De E and seems to carry the authority that the others lack. 

Barrow (1967), p. xiv, summarizes the evidence for Plutarch's time as priest at the 
sanctuary. 

Plut. An seni respublica gerenda sit 785c. 

Parke (1940) identifies three sets of officials at the sanctuary: 6001, mpo@ytat, and 
iepeic. Still, exact duties of these positions are unclear. Plutarch's career and the 
degree of his knowledge of Delphic consultations remain speculative. See Lewis 
(2004), pp. 85-88. 

Plut. De def. or. 437c, “® 58 tekyunpío ypópiou, udptopacs Exo Kai &&vovg noroc 
Kai Tovc Oepansóovtac TO iepòv &mavtac.” F. Cole Babbit trans. 

Plut. Sol. 11.2, “...in the ‘records of Delphi’ it is stated...” (Aeho@v onopvrpa- 
otv) is an allusion to certain archives to which Plutarch had access. The nature of 
these records remains unclear. 

Dick (1965), p. 460. See also Brenk (1977), pp. 118-119. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 409a. See Homolle (1896); Flaceliére (1971); and P&W, p. 284. 
For a revival in Domitian’s reign (AD 81—96), see Weir (2004), esp. p. 163. Levin 
(1989), p. 1606 argues that it was Plutarch who brought the revival to the sanc- 
tuary. For Plutarch’s role in this revival see Swain (1991), pp. 318-330, which is 
supported by Stadter, (2002), pp. 19-31. Stadter analyzes Plutarch’s relations with 
Rome, which would have facilitated an increased interest at Delphi. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 408b—c; Plut. De def. or. 414b—c. These references will be analyzed 
in turn. 
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The decline by the Severan period (AD 193—235) is widely accepted. See P&W, 
pp. 189 and 214; Homolle (1896), p. 705. Arnush (2006), p. 108; Pouilloux 
(1952), pp. 484—513; Athanassiadi (1989), pp. 271-278; Levin (1989), pp. 1599— 
1649; Parker (1985); Morgan (1989), pp. 17—42 esp. p. 36. For suggestions of 
signs of an earlier decline, see Fairbanks (1906) and Casson (1914). 

Goldhill (2001), p. 14. 

See Anderson (1993) and Bowie (1970) for the debate surrounding the definition 
of this term. 

Tac. Dial. 1, "Saepe ex me requiris, Iuste Fabi, cur, cum priora saecula tot eminentium 
oratorum ingeniis gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae 
orbata vix nomen ipsum oratoris retineat." S. Bryant trans. 

Longin. 44, “tooadt™ Aóyov Koojuk!] tic &xéyet TOV Biov åọpopia.” S. Halliwell 
trans. 

See also Dio Chrysostom, Euboean Discourse and Aristides, To Rome. 

See Plut. De def. or. 414c. Strabo (17.1.43) also mentions the general decline of 
oracles throughout the region. 

The Greek title, epi tOv Exiehoinotwv Xpynotnpiwv will be exchanged for the 
more traditional Latin title, De Defectu Oraculorum. 

Plut. De def. or. 411e, “viv &otkev onopapaívec0at." 

Plut. De def. or. 411e—f, “ovddév’ Er ‘dei nepi t&v &nei nuvOóvecO0ot Kai ta- 
Topeiv tiv £vvaOa. TOV ypnotnpíov àpobpootv, LHAAOV dé TAI &vóg ij vev 
andvtwv ÉkAeww ópõvtas: AX  ékeivo okomnciv, dv ñv aitiav obtog 
£&no0Évnke." 

Plut. De def. or. 411£-412a, “tov ©’ &AXov Tù p&v o1yT] TH è navieAr|g épnuíto 
KATÉOXNKE.” 

Plut. De def. or. 412a—412d, their function in the Persian Wars is explained; at 
414a—b, these same oracles are described as desolate or entirely gone. 

Plut. De def. or. 413a, “Oavuaotov yap £ottv, ei Tooadts KAKÍAG onokeyvopévnc; 
uù uóvov, óc mposinev ‘Hoiodoc, Aidas xoi Népigoig tòv avOpamwov Biov àmo- 
Leroinaow, GAAG Kai npóvoia Oev ovoksevacapévr TH YPNOTHpIA navtayóðev 
otyetou.” 

Plut. De def. or. 413c-d, “ovd« eikóg &na£iobv povis tods viv avOpdnove, oic 
aitidc oti yevéoecc Kai tpoqfjc Kai Tod sivari Kai qpoveiv." 

Pl. Tim. 29a. 

Plut. De def. or. 413a, “ovokevacopévy Ta ypnothpia navtayóðev otyevat " 

Plut. De def. or. 414a and 414c indicates that shepherds are associated with wastelands. 
See Stadter (2002). 

Plut. De def. or. 411e, “uov 6à mA évóg ij Susiv ómávtov &ÉkAewnw 
opavtac.” 

Plut. De def. or. 413e, “Ò yàp GAA® wi Kai ur] 0200 yvóun Tà tavoápeva TOV 
xpnotnpícv &uneiv '1yoóuevoc, ónóvoiv Sido tod uÀ yivec0ot unë’ eivor 01x 
TOV 0góv GAN’ ETEPO tivi THOT vopíGew. Od yàp GAAN yé tig Éou pEiCwv OddE 
Kpsittav Sbvayic, ot’ üvoipeiv Kai d@aviCew Épyov 0go0 tr|v pavtiKhv oooav." 
Plut. De def. or. 414a, “obddév ov Étepov Tv TÒ TOAAG KaTOAInEIV ypnotripia. TOV 
Oeòv i Tio EAAdSoc £Aéyyet Th épnpuíav." It is interesting to note that Apollo 
was the reason offered for the revival at Delphi in Plut. De Pyth, or. 409b-c. 
Plutarch's assertion. that Greece was experiencing a decline in population has 
inspired demographers to study the phenomenon, see Hansen (2006); Scheidel 
(2003). 

Plut. De def. or. 418c-d, "óc toig nepi TH pavrieia xoi YPNOTIPIA TETAYLEVOIG 
Samovioig ékAs(rovoi te Kojuóf(j OvvEKAEizEl tà toata, xoi quyóvtov ij 
uetaotávt©v &nopóAAst THY óovajuv, sita napóvtov atv 514 ypóvou TOAAOD 
kaOánep Spyava qO£yyevot TOV YPOLEVOV EMIOTAVI@V kai TAPOVTMV.” 

Plutarch himself makes the analogy, De def. or. 410a. 
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Brenk (1977), pp. 90-91. 

Plut. De def. or. 418e, “tò pév &pgotávoi toig ypnotnpioig sine ‘uÀ 000g oig 
ànnAAGy0at THV nepi yfjv npoof|kóv £otw, GAAG Saipovas Danpétac 0gGv..." 
Still, it is not an entirely alien idea to associate oracles and daemones. The author of 
Epinomis describes daemones as intermediary beings whose agency is at work in 
both dreams and oracles (085B-C). Also, many of the Stoics, Pythagoreans, and 
Platonists attributed the workings of oracles to daemones. See Gasparro (1997), p. 76. 
Additionally, inscriptions from Dodona demonstrate the belief in daemones; they 
are included in oracular queries there which suggest an appeal to them in oracular 
matters. See Goldschmidt (1950), p. 31. Apuleius also mentions their assumed 
place at oracles in his De Deo Socratis (4.128, 6.132). However, the traditional view of 
Delphi was that Apollo ministered his own oracle. 

Homer used the word as a vague synonym for a god (0266), usually for one who 
is not immediately recognized. Additionally, daemones in Homer most often affect 
the thumos of the individual rather than entire communities, and so although they 
act as intermediaries (a good example occurs at Iliad 17.98, 17.104.), they do not 
hold the responsibilities which Cleombrotus suggests. Hesiod was the first to dis- 
tinguish four classes of rational beings: gods (020i), demigods (Saipovec), heroes 
(posc), and men (&vOpmm0i), in a hierarchal order, showing that daemones are 
thought to be more similar to gods than to men (Hesiod Op. 122). 

Plut. De gen. 580f. 

Schibili (1993), p. 154. There was no strict definition of the word before Plato 
and, even after, there was hardly a systematized “demonology.” For example, the 
distinction between good and bad daemones was not a solidified idea before the 
fourth century. 

Pl. Symp. 202e, “Eppmvedov kai ótmopOncbov Osoig tà nap’ àvOpómov Kai 
&vOpómoic TA Tapa Oedv.” J. Burnet trans. 

Pl. Epin. 985b 1-3. See Suda (418), where Philippus of Opus is identified as an 
astronomer. 

Schibili (1993), p. 154. 

Plut. De def. or. 416d. 

Plut. De Is. et Os. 361a, “Ós TOV óowtóvov puktr|v kai àávépaAov OboW £yóvvov 
kai mpoaipeow.” F. Cole Babbitt trans. 

Plut. De gen. 593d. 

Pl. Symp. 202e-203a, “épunveðov kai statopOpLEdov Acols và Tap’ àvOpónov Kai 
àvôpóno tà napà O0gOv, TOV LEV tàs Senostc Kai voias, TOV 68 tàs éntáče 
TE Kai àpoipàüc TOV BvOLOV, év LEOW 68 SV GL@OTEPOV copuAnpoi, ote TO TAV 
avtO ADTO ovvdedé00a1. 614 TObTOV Kai T] HAVTIKT) noo yopei Kai 1] TOV iepéov 
tÉyvm TOV TE nepi tàs Ovoiac kai teAetüg xoi Tas £moóüg xoi THV uavteiav 
Tücav Kai yontetav. 0266 6& GvOparw od uetyvuvat GAAG di TOUTOV THO EOTIV 
ù opua Kai ù diAEKtoc Oeoŭs npòs dàvOpiómnouc, Kai eypnyopdct Kai 
Kabevdovor Kai ó uèv TEpi tà toata GOMdG SatLdvIOG àvrjp, Ó è GAAO TL 
cogóc Gv i| nepi téyvac i yepovpyiac Twas Bávavooc. odtOL 51) oi SaiLovec 
noho Kai TavtoSanoi siow, eig 58 tovtov ŝoti Kai 6 "Epoc." J. Burnet trans. 
Plut. De def. or. 431. 

Plut. De def. or. 416c-417c. The exposure to nóOr] can impart evil characteristics 
to certain daemones. 

Schibili (1993), p. 157, see also Plut. De fac. 944c. 

There is a parallel in Plato's Ion 536a: poetry passes from Muses, to inspired poet, 
to interpreter, and so down to an audience: three stages, with some divine 
knowledge (associated with Apollo) passing from above down to ordinary 
humans. “You, the rhapsode and actor, are the middle ring; the poet himself is the 
first; but it is the god who through the whole series draws the souls of men 
whithersoever he pleases, making the power of one depend on the other. And, 
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just as from the magnet, there is a mighty chain of choric performers and masters 
and under-masters suspended by side-connections from the rings that hang down 
from the Muse. One poet is suspended from one Muse, another from another," 
(powoóóc Kai oxokpiric, ó 68 TPHtoc abtdc ó noutric: ó ðè Ogóg SiG závtov 
TOVTOV EAKEL THV woyrv ómot dv PobANTAL TOV àvOpémnov, àvakpepavvog ¿ë 
GAANA@V Tv Sbvaptv. Kai ğonep ék tijg AiBov éksivng óppaO0c AdpTOADG 
¿čńptnta Yopevtdv te Kai SidacKdA@v kai DTOdWACKAdAwV, EK MAayiov éENpP- 
THMEVOV TOV tfj; Movons &xkpeuagévov ðaktvàiov. Kai ó èv TOV romtõv ¿ë 
äns Moúong, ó dé && GAAS éENptTntat—ovopdaCopev dé ato KatTéxyETaL, TO o£). 
W.R.M. Lamb trans. Although this alludes to a similar concept, the application of 
daemones to Delphi is novel and diverges from the traditional and customary 
portrayal of the oracular administration. 

McInerney (2002), p. 47 reckons that Plutarch posited the daemones as inter- 
mediaries at the oracle to help explain the decline in religious activity without 
offending the gods. I add to this, that Plutarch chose daemones because of his Pla- 
tonic tendencies. It is important to note the intermediary between gods and men, 
for the Neoplatonists, became the World-Soul. Plutarch was a stepping stone 
between Classical and Late Antique ideas. Contra, see Brenk (1973 and 1997). 
Plut. De def. or. 432a, “otta@s fj woyr| tijv pLavtiKhy ook mtt Sdvapv 
£kfàca Tod o@patoc... Eyovoa Kai vov..." It could be that this theory of dae- 
mones as nothing more than human souls most clearly represents Plutarch's own 
view on the subject. See Brenk (1977), p. 130. 

Pl. Phdr. 245c, "First, then, we must learn the truth about the soul divine and 
human by observing how it acts and is acted upon. And the beginning of our 
proof is as follows: every soul is immortal. For that which is ever moving is 
immortal but that which moves something else or is moved by something else, 
when it ceases to move, ceases to live,” (Sei obv npõtov yoxs qoosoc n&ápi OEiac 
te Kai GvOparivys iðóvta náðn te Kai Epya THANVES vof(cot: àpyi] 6$ Anodei—EMs 
Hos. yoy ica àO0óvatoc. TO yàp dEetkivytov àOávatov: 10 5’ GAAO kwoÜv Kai 
vn GAAOV Kivoúpevov, TadAav Éyov xwrjogoc, TadAav Ext oñs). H.N. Fowler 
trans. 

Plut. De def. or. 415b-c. 

Plut. De def. or. 419c. 

Brenk (1977), p. 112. He also cites his use of daemones in Dion and Brutus which 
further reinforces this point. Contra, see Radek (2000), pp. 141-142, who 
addresses other concerns of Plutarch's view of various Platonic ideas, particularly 
the soul. He says, "It is hardly thinkable that Plutarch would associate with the 
Delphic cult a philosophical theory he would not take seriously in one way or 
another." 

Flaceliére (1943), p. 72. 

Nilson (1943), pp. 255-256. See also MacMullen (1981); Rives (2007); and 
Ezquerra (2008). 

The best example of this is the idealization of the sun, which had always played a 
prominent role in Greek religion. Yet Plato, in his Republic (6.5083), gives 
supreme place to the sun as the author and cause of our vision and of the material 
world. Plutarch incorporates this idea into his writings as well; he equates Apollo 
with the sun, thereby elevating the god within a new religious framework (De E 
386B and 393D). This would have sustained Apollo's popularity while eastern 
gods were infiltrating Greek religion. See Schindler (2008). 

Nilsson (1943), p. 257. This trend, and its impact on Delphi, will be treated in 
Chapter 7. 

Plut. De E 393b-d. Also, at De E 388e—389b where Plutarch describes the nature 
of Apollo and Dionysus who, in some ways, become the same god but is only 
called by the best of his known names. 
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For example, the author of the Derveni papyrus is concerned with the appease- 
ment of daemones conceived of as spirits of the dead, but equates gods with natural 
forces, so that they are apparently not similarly threatening. See Tsantsanoglou 
(2001), pp. 93-128. 

Nilsson (1943), p. 263. 

For example, see Euseb. Praep. evang. 5.1. Also Augustine De civ. D. This position 
was maintained until the fifteenth century and the monumental work of Fonte- 
nelle (1688); his treatise, Histoire des oracles, argued that oracles were not adminis- 
tered by daemones. 

Luck (1985), p. 164. 

Brenk (1977), p. 112. 

Plut. De def. or. 433c, “...woyds EvOovotaotiKds StatiOnot Kai qavractaottkic 
tod péAAovtoc...” Indeed, the Greeks had long believed that prophetic ability 
came from the earth. 

Plut. De def. or. 433£, “tov ó& nepi adtHV óvvápeov nij u&v ExAEiyets ni 68 YEVECEIC 
GArayod õè peraotóosto Kai uevappoíac..." Later, Porphyry (Euseb. Praep. evang. 
5.15.6-16.1= fr. 322F) echoes this same sentiment: “Wide Earth herself took some 
oracles back into her underground bosom; others were destroyed by long-lasting 
Time. By now, there are left under Helios who sends light to the humans only the 
divine water in the valley of Didyma, and the one of Pytho under the high peaks of 
Parnassus, and the spring in Claros, a narrow opening for a prophesying voice" (Koi 
tà Lev ày xO0víototv vrai kóAzotciv Ed5EKTO acr] yoio yavoðoa, tà 5’ DAEs pvpios 
aidv. uoóvo ð’ Helio qasouipórto sioét’ aor £v Aðúuov yodAotg MoxoATjiov 
£vOgov Kap IIu0Gvóg T àvà néCav omoi IIapváciov anos koi xpavar] KAapín, 
ipn» OTOLA qotfáóoc optio). As cited by Graf (2009), p. 55. This suggests that, by 
Porphyry's day, Didyma, Claros, and Delphi were the prominent remaining oracles, a 
notion which is addressed in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Plut. De def. or. 434b, “a> ook &yóvtov åíðiov où’ àyrppov THY SbvaptV GAA’ 
onokeutévrv uero oAoíc." 

Hymn to Apollo, 3.182-387. 

Plut. De def. or. 434c. 

Brenk (1977), p. 126. See also Pl. Tim. 86e—87a and 71a—72a respectively. 

Plut. De def. or. 435a, "napegyoprjoapev ¿k TOV Oe@v tiv Lavtucy ç óatpovac 
ateyvOs ånoðionrounrovuévœ vovi 6é pot óokoÜpev adTOdS mw £kgívoug 
¿tobe kai àngAavew évOévde Tod ypnotnpiov kai Tod tpinoðoc, sic mvEbLATAO 
Kai àtpoboc Kai GvabvLIhOEIG tv tfjg WavtiKis àpyr|v uov 6& vv oboíav 
avtiyv Kai Tv Sbvaptv a&vaAvovtés.” 

Plut. De def. or. 435b-c. 

Plut. De def. or. 437a. 

Plut. De def. or. 438d-e, "tabt...toAAáKig àvaokénteo0at Kai uðs napokoAG 
Kai £p tóv, MS EYOVTA MOAAUS AVTIANWEIS xai oxovoíag zpóc tobvavtíov, Hc ó 
Kütpóc ob mapéyet mhoac éng6gA0elv." 

Plut. De def. or. 414b—c, “émei 58 TH 0&9 SdEav otoc ij 0' EAAàG &ppóo0n 
TOAEOL Kai TO YOPiov àvOpimnoic £rArOvve, óvoiv EYPOVTO npoqontictv £v LEpEt 
KaOiepévaic, koi tpitn 5° Épeópoc Hv &moósóeryuévn. vdv 8° šot pia npogfitic, 
Kai ook éyKaAobdpev éapKei yap atr] tols Seopévoic. od toívov aitiatéov odds’ 
tov Osóv: Ň yàp ooa avti Kai ówgiévouca. züoív otv ikavi] Kai mávrag 
anonéunet Toyyavovtac Ov ypriCovotv." Lloyd-Jones (1976), p. 66 confuses this 
matter, “in Plutarch's time there were two Pythias with a third in reserve, working 
in shifts.” And Stoneman (2011), p. 27, seems to follow this error: “in Plutarch’s 
day oracular business was so heavy that two Pythias were in constant operation, 
with a spare one in reserve." Clearly, the phrase ‘viv 6’ šoti pia. npoqi(tig states 
"but now there is one prophetess"; this cannot refer to anything other than 
Plutarch's own time. 
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Plut. De Pyth, or. 408b—c, "xepi dv portão tov Osdv, &yonó pév Éyoye Kai 
àonáčouat... Stov dé mot(Aov obdév ODS’ dnóppnutov o0 ógtvóv, GAA’ Eri 
npáyuacı pKpoic Kai Snpotikoic &potrioeis oiov v oyoAf| npotáosic ‘ei yaun- 
téov’ ‘si MAsvotéov’ ‘ei Savelotéov’ TH SE LEYLOTA nÓAeov LAVTEDLATA Mopac 
kapnzóv tépi Kai Doróv Emtyoviis Kai oopi&tov DytEiac...” F. Cole Babbit trans. 
These were not small concerns for the individual, and crop production was still a 
central concern of states, but these issues were relatively mundane compared with 
the weighty issues previously taken to Delphi. 

However, Bonnechere (2013) stresses the necessity to examine inscriptional and 
literary sources when examining "political" oracles. See Introduction (p. 2). 
Arnush (2006), p. 108. 

Pouilloux (1952), pp. 487-491. 

Plut. De def. or. 438a-b discusses an envoy from abroad, and the case of the 
“priestess who died not so long ago" (onep topev Ei tfjg čvayyos àno0avobonc 
IIo0íac) which suggests ‘recent’; but Plutarch goes on to explain this case is the 
reason for many of the sacred rites of the Pythia. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 404a. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 396c-d, “Kaito. novonyétng ó 0£óc, Kai tfjg Aeyonévng Aoyió- 
TLOS Ody TTTOV AdTH KAAOV Ä tfj nepi LEAN kai MSc edPaviac uereivon, xoi 
TOAD 10v 'Hoíoóov eversia Kai Tov ‘Opnpov drEpebéyysoOan: ‘tods 62 TOAAODG 
TOV YPNOLO®V ópðuev Kai toig HETPOIG Kai toig OVOLAOL mÀnnusAc(ag kai 
MOAVAOTNTOS AvaTEMANOLEVOVG.” 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 397b-c, “kav Å PavAdtepa tv Ouńpov tadta tà ënn, LW} 
vopiCmpev aùtà mEemomKEévat TOV Oeóv, GAA’ EKxEivov THV åpyův tfjg kwr]joeoG 
EVOIOOVTOG, MG EKHOTH TEMUKE kieio0ot TOV TPOONTIOMV.” 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 404a—b, see also 397c. 

Flaceliére (1937), pp. 19—20. Also Rollins (1975), p. 103. The narrator, Phillinos, 
represents to a lesser degree the view of Plutarch. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 406b, “od Lv GAAG Kai tò Tod DEod Kai tfjg tpovoíac oko- 
TODVTEG, òyóueða zpóc TO PEATLOV yeyevnuévnyv tv uevapoAnv." 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 402£-403a. 

Lewis (2004), p. 148. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 403a, “mpayuat@v où TOV TOXYOVTOV.” 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 407c, *&&éngos tfjg GAnOsiac Kai tod tpíroóoc." 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 407d, “od yap ó déiva pà Aia koxéBouve nepi výs avdpamddov 
xpnoópevoc odd’ ó, Seiva nepi &pyaotac." 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 407d, “oùs àviv kai rapo&óvet óneyOsío. TOAAG TOV GBovAnTtOV 
GKOVOVTAS ODK EADOLTEAEL toic nepì TO ypnothpiov.” 

Havelock (1963), p. 137, argues that Greece was a society largely dependent on 
oral communication until the fourth century BC. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 408c. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 409b—c, “uïv ó& Aaunpótepa Kai KpEittova Kai capéotEepa 
onucia tovtov avadidwmow, onep ë adypod tij; npócðev éprnpíag Kai zevíag 
evnopiav Koi Aapnpótnta Kai TUN TENOINKOS...PUd dé TOV kaOnyspóvo 
TAVTNS Tic MoAtElAsG yevóuevov ńuřv kai tà TAsiota TOUTwV EK@pOVTICOVTAa Kai 
mapaoKkevdcovta ...." There is a lacuna in the manuscript, but the sense of the 
passage is still clear. Stadter (2014), p. 78 n. 38, notes that the lacuna allows for 
about 25 letters, enough room for a name although it remains uncertain. The 
identification of tov Kaðnysuóva, who played a key role in the revival of Delphi, 
has spurred debate; possible suggestions include Domitian, see Weir (2004), esp. 
p. 163; Hadrian, see Flaceliére (1971), pp. 168-85 and P&W, p. 284; and Plutarch, 
see Levin (1989): p. 1606. Other instances of Kkaðnysuóv in Plutarch’s writings 
seem to be associated with divinity. In the Alexander, Plutarch refers to an oracle 
concerning Alexander and a wolf, saying that the lykos in the prophecy would be 
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a kaðnyspóv for Alexander. Earlier, the Lycian was called a “guide” (ijyeu@v); the 
term KaOnyspov, however, is often associated with deities; see Swain (1991). 
Plut. De Pyth, or. 409a, *ópüte órtovOgv adtoi toà èv ¿nektiouéva TOV npó- 
TEPOV ook SVTOV, TOAAG 5’ AVEANLMEVA TOV cuykeyopiévov xai óuqpÜappiévov." 
Stadter (2002), pp. 25-26. The inscriptional records for the fountain, SIG! 813C. 
For the identification of the fountain as Cassotis, see Pomtow (1924) and Vatin 
(1962). For the house of the Pythia, see SIG? 823A-C; and for the mysterious 
building, see Lefévre (2002). 

McInerney (2002) notes that Pausanias (10.11.1) also gives the impression of a 
much more desolate sanctuary than what is gathered from the archaeological 
record. Perhaps the role of social memory contributed to this portrayal. 

See Homolle (1896), pp. 702—732, Weir (2004), p. 163; Haceliére (1971), pp. 
168-185; Levin (1989), p. 1606. 

Roux (1979), pp. 89-92 describes how the Amphictyony acted as a liaison 
between the eight prytaneis, the annually elected officials in charge of Apollo’s 
sanctuary, and the polis of Delphi. Thus, the two arms have distinct roles. The 
oracle, too, can be counted as a separate, yet essential aspect of Delphic 
operations. 

Athanassiadi (1989), p. 271. She goes on to note that, “On the whole ‘affluence, 
splendour and honour' had succeeded the prophetic drought, of which Plutarch 
had complained when he had assumed his priestly duties, probably under 
Domitian." 

Plut. Quaest. conv. 2.3. 

Willers (1989), p. 9. 

McInerney (2002), p. 48. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 398a, "Apiotot£Ang u£v oov uóvov “Ounpov £Aeye xivobpeva 
Toiv òvóuata Si tiv évépyeiav yò dé painy Gv Kai TOV àvaOnpóárov cà 
EvtavOol nuoto ovykiweio0at Kai ovvenionuaivetv TH Tod 000 npovoig: Kai 
TOOTOV pépog pNdSév Eivol kevóv unë’ avaicOytov, GAAG memAfjo0ni návta 
OsióTtNToG.” 

FD 111.4.120, see also Weir (2004), p. 92. 

For the war with Mithridates, see Plut. Sull. 12.5—8; 19.6. See also Levin (1989), 
p. 1603. P&W date the destruction to 85-84 BC. 

Plut. Ant. 23. 

Strabo 9.3.4, “@AlyMpytat 5° ikavóg Kai tò iepóv, npótepov 6’ óneppoAAóvtog 
tiun. SNAodot 6^ ot te ONoavpoi oùs Kai ófjuot Kai 6óováotat KaTEoKEbacay, 
gic oñs kai ypńuata åvetíðevto kaðepouéva Kai Epya TOV Apiotwmv ónpoupyóv, 
Kai ó àyòv ó ITIo0tkóg Kai tò zAfj0oc tv iotopovuévov ypnoLav.” H.L. Jones 
trans. 

SIG? 821a. See also Weir (2004), p. 92-93. Once the temple was rebuilt by 
Domitian, a Latin inscription was placed in the temple of Apollo announcing 
Antony’s failure at restoration. See SIG? 821A. 

Suet. Dom. 23. On damnatio memoriae, see Flower (2006). 

Jannorary (1945), p. 82. See also SIG? 821C-E. 

Millar (1977), pp. 450-451. 

Plassart (1970) and Flaceliére (1971). 

For the Delphian statue honoring Hadrian, Syl, 829B; for the statue honoring 
Hadrian by the Amphictyony, see Syll", 829A. Flaceliére (1971), p. 169, dates 
both statues to c. AD 118. 

Weir (2004), p. 104. 

P&W 465. See also Anthologia Palatina 14.102. 

P&W 462, 464, 465, 466. 

Homolle (1896), pp. 705—706. 

Flaceliére (1943), p. 72. See also Soury (1942). 
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128 Ogilvie (1967), p. 109. He argues that there must be a difference in dramatic date 
of about seven years between De def. or., De Pyth, or., and De E because Plutarch's 
son and his son's friend are grown men in the latter two. See also Jones (1966), 
pp. 61—74; although he does not consider De Defectu Oraculorum. Flaceliére (1943), 
pp. 72-111 claims that De Pyth, or. was composed much later because of a different 
inspiration theory, which suggests a development in his personal philosophy. In 
any case, these rough parameters will suffice. 

129 Plut. De Pyth, or. 409c, “èv OAty@ ypóvo yevéc0o...." 

130 Pomtow (1921), p. 587 argues that the dramatic date was based on Demetrius’ visit 
to Delphi, which could only have been during Agricola's governorship of Britain 
(AD 78-84), concluding that setting was in AD 83; Ogilvie (1967), pp. 114—115 
agrees, but offers outside possibilities of AD 87 and 79, yet notes these dates are far 
less likely. However, Bayet (1946), p. 53 argues that the setting was in c. AD 63, 
but this date is contested by most scholars. Still, Flaceliére (1947) claims that no 
dramatic date can be secured based on the internal evidence of the essay. 
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Nothing can restore the divine Pythian voice: 
Weakened by long ages, it has placed 

The keys of silence on the oracle. 

Yet still bring your due offerings to Phoebus. 


This fragment from Porphyry, in which Apollo gave the following response to 
the Nicaeans, reflects the notion of a flourishing sanctuary alongside a declining 
oracle. Although Porphyry is writing later than Plutarch, the sentiment seems 
to reinforce the representation of Delphi seen from Plutarch’s Pythian Dialogues. 
The change in oracular practice, and particularly the decrease in oracular 
frequency, does not mean that the sanctuary is ignored and honor to the god 
abandoned. Considering the perceived change in Delphic oracular operation 
during the second century, other factors had to contribute to this prosperous 
sanctuary. It was the adornment and dedicatory homage paid at the sanctuary, 
through the Pythian Games and the day-to-day operations, that sustained 
Delphi's reputation. Since the sanctuary was open year-round for visitors, it is 
these daily activities which drew in pilgrims and treasures to the sanctuary. 
Here the spatial aspect of Delphic operations from the second through sixth 
century AD will be examined. Through authors such as Pausanias and Strabo 
and the archeological remains, a conception of Delphi as a flourishing site, 
distinct from the oracle, will be revealed. 


The separation of the sanctuary and the oracle 


Plutarch’s account of Delphi can be best understood if there is a distinction 
between the oracle and the sanctuary. Sanctuaries themselves have always been 
far more dynamic than merely the site of an oracle or a temple. As Marinatos 
says, "sanctuaries were multidimensional institutions which served the needs of 
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their communities and the needs of the Greek city-state as a whole."^ This 
characterizes Delphi's capacity for different types of religious worship taking 
place at the center, as well as services on social, political, and legislative levels. It 
was Delphi in this broader sense that experienced a revival in the second century 
AD rather than the oracle, which shows little increase in the extant record in 
the same period. 

Although the oracle was an integral aspect of the sanctuary, it was quite 
distinct from the everyday operations of the shrine. The oracle was only in 
operation on a single day per month, limiting access to Apollo's divine insight. 
In fact, Plutarch explains that only recently have monthly oracles been given 
out to inquirers; formerly, the priestess would give responses only once a year, 
on the seventh of the month Bysios, Apollo's birthday. So, originally, the 
Delphic oracle could only be consulted once a year and, "recently" for Plu- 
tarch, only once a month as he tells us that the god is incarnated “once every 
month in a mortal body.”” This does not, however, include the three winter 
months in which Apollo was absent from his temple visiting the Hyperboreans 
of the north. As Parke has noted, the first year in which there is evidence of 
several consultations in a single year is 480 BC.° This indicates that, at most, 
the oracle was traditionally consulted a dozen or so times a year, or maybe less 
after this date, so perhaps the change to monthly consultation was not as 
recently as Plutarch would lead us to assume. Although this seemingly sparse 
activity gained immense popularity, the day-to-day operations of the sanctuary 
would have been equally essential and, perhaps, largely contributed to the 
revival of the sanctuary. 

Delphi also was a warehouse of Greek collective cultural memory. This 
function, as the preserver and disseminator of Greek memory, perpetuated 
Delphi’s prestige and popularity. The oracle certainly helped to achieve these 
ends, but by the first and second centuries AD, Delphi’s role as a cultural 
memory bank was established, and thus continued to thrive. As Ricoeur has 
demonstrated, individual memory cannot exist without a collective memory to 
guide it, and so Delphi’s Panhellenic status allowed for the memory of collec- 
tive polis identity and memory to enable the tradition of individual poleis to 
continue.’ The collective memory of the Greeks on a political, religious, and 
cultural landscape is demonstrated by the use of sacred and profane space at the 
sanctuary itself. The sanctuary operated on a variety of levels which can be 
demonstrated by the literary and material history of the site. The oracle itself 
may not have been functioning in the second century AD as it had done in the 
fifth century BC, but the sanctuary continued to develop and operate in several 
capacities throughout Delphi's long history. 


Spatial distinction 


Much scholarship concerns spatial development at Delphi as well as other 
sanctuaries in the Greek world. Space in antiquity can be categorized as indi- 
vidual structures (micro level) such as, in the words of Clark, "natural shelters, 
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rooms, houses, graves, granaries, or shrines;" the wider landscape as a whole 
(macro level); as well as the varying degrees in between.? For our assessment of 
Delphi, the essential aspect is not necessarily how the space developed, but that 
aspects of religious space varied. In this sense, it is essential to consider the micro 
and semi-micro levels of resolution of spatial archeology. The different uses of 
particular buildings (such as the temple of Apollo, the theater, the individual 
houses, and the stadium) demonstrate the capacity of Delphi to operate on dis- 
tinct, yet connected, levels of activity. This provides a scope through which to 
view the seemingly inconsistent decline and revival of Delphi. 

With year-round, and potentially daily, visits to Delphi, as will be shown 
below from the various festivals held, the treasuries could be adorned and 
Apollo honored with frequent dedications. This gave the oracle the potential to 
become a secondary function of the site while the sanctuary continued to 
thrive. Strabo, writing at the end of first century BC, reports a similar trend at 
Olympia: 


At the outset the temple got fame on account of the oracle of the Olympian 
Zeus; and yet, after the oracle failed to respond, the glory of the temple 
persisted none the less, and it received all that increase of fame of which 
we know, on account both of the festal assembly and of the Olympian 
Games...” 


I argue that this is the same fate suffered by Delphi — the oracle began to 
diminish while the sanctuary continued to flourish. Several factors contribute to 
this trend, including Panhellenic administration, a variety of religious festivals, 
and the Pythian Games. In contrast, however, to Olympia, Delphi’s topography 
makes a clear break between cultic and athletic activities at the sanctuary difh- 
cult. Starting in the fifth century BC, Olympia’s use of space in the temenos, or 
sacred enclosure, began to separate venues of athletic competition from cultic 
venues. At Olympia, "although, in principle, the stadium remained within the 
altis, and was connected to the sanctuary proper by means of a barrel-vaulted 
tunnel...effectively athletics and acts of sacrifice had been separated off from 
one another." At Delphi, by contrast, the athletic and cultic aspects of the 
sanctuary were not separated and much of this has to do with the layout of the 
sanctuary itself — Delphi is situated among steep mountains rendering it unlikely 
that much of the Pythian Games would have been held within the temenos of 
Apollo. However, aspects of the Games and other features of religious and 
cultic activity permeate the sanctuary. The multifaceted use of sacred space at 
Delphi lends understanding to the contradictory picture presented by Plutarch. 
Indeed, the sheer topography of Delphi required there to be separate areas for 
specific functions. The Games, the oracle, other shrines, and political govern- 
ance were separated in purpose as well as geographical space. This allows for 
the seemingly contradictory trend at Delphi; the oracle, set apart from other 
features of the sanctuary, could lose significance over time, as other aspects of 
the sanctuary continued unabated. 
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'The perception of the sanctuary at Delphi is dominated by the natural landscape. 
Settled amongst Mount Parnassos, visitors could see the Crissean plain below. 
'The natural beauty of the site makes an obvious choice for a religious sanctuary. 
To add to the viability of prophecy at Delphi, the Castalian spring just east of 
Apollo's precinct provides a natural water source for visitor purification. Springs 
had long been associated with prophecy in the Greek world, and the existence 
of one at Delphi enhances the prophetic capacity of the site. The natural aspects 
of the site provide both a functional and aesthetic element to the sanctuary and 
prophecy. 

After the arduous climb up Parnassos, visitors would enter the temenos of 
Apollo from the southeast and proceed up the hill along the Sacred Way.!! 
Nowadays, the first encounter is the so-called Roman Agora — a large rectangular 
slab with Ionic porticoes lining three sides. This is considered an open-air 
market of sorts where visitors could buy votives, presumably as dedications to 
Apollo. This area was built during the Roman period, and was not mentioned 
by Pausanias. Instead, Pausanias simply mentions that “when you enter the city 
you see temples in a row. The first of them was in ruins, and the one next to it 
had neither images nor statues. The third had statues of a few Roman emperors; 
the fourth is called the temple of Athena Forethought.”'* Modern archeologists 
have identified the two ruins which Pausanias encountered as the base of the 
bull of Corcyra and the base of the Arcadians. It is noteworthy to point out 
that the sanctuary’s landscape would have changed drastically over the centuries, 
and it is arguable that the state of the site would reflect the concerns and 
interests of the day. 

One of the enduring functions of Delphi was a neutral space in which all 
Greeks could display their spirit of competition and publicize the achievement 
of one’s own polis. For example, the Spartans dedicated a monument com- 
memorating their victory at Aegospotami in 405 BC. This was to remind all 
who visited Delphi of their success at sea. Additionally, space was made available 
for one polis to humiliate their fellow Greek rivals, as can be seen by the 
Arcadian monument built to commemorate their victory over the Spartans in 
369 BC. In a deliberate and obvious move, the Arcadians set up their monu- 
ment directly across from the Spartan dedication, as if to demonstrate their 
superiority in battle as well as conspicuous consumption. Delphi, as a neutral, 
“Panhellenic” site, provided the forum for all poleis to compete physically and 
materially. 

A good portion of the Sacred Way is dedicated to inter-polis competition. 
Treasuries belonging to several poleis would be seen further along the Sacred 
Way on the left. The first to be encountered was from the city of Sicyon and 
was built in the late sixth century BC, while the city was under the rule of the 
tyrant Cleisthenes. Following Neer, “the purpose of a treasury is not just to 
store votives but to nationalize them, and with them a dedicant’s privileged 
relationship to the gods." In this way, the treasuries become a political 
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statement of wealth and competitive consumption. The material wealth of 
individual cities would be displayed in the cella, and the architectural accom- 
plishments could be seen from the path. For example, metopes on the Athenian 
treasury depict the exploits of Heracles and Theseus, which demonstrate even 
the mythological supremacy of Athens. Dozens of inscriptions on the Athenian 
treasury also record Athenian victories in the Pythian Games, as discussed 
below. The function as a central treasury, boasting Greek neutrality and unity, 
would have also increased the wealth of Apollo and Delphi, lending weight to 
Delphi's significance. 

Past the next treasury, that of the Knidians, is the bouleuterion where the 
Amphictyony met, situated within the fray of material competition and display 
of the treasuries. Next, visitors would see the Rock of the Sibyl and the Naxian 
Sphinx, both having mythological ties to Delphi. The Rock of the Sibyl is the 
rock from which the Sibyl gave oracles, and clearly leads up to Apollo's temple 
where the Pythia gave her own prophecies. It serves almost as an appetizer for 
visitors who are preparing for the main dish — Apollo's temple. Before making 
their way to the temple of Apollo, visitors first reach the Halos where the festival 
of the Septerion was held every eight years. * A young boy would set fire to a 
wooden representation of the mythological Python's palace to commemorate 
Apollo's slaying of the she-dragon. The Septerion was one of the many 
extra-oracular festivals on the calendar at Delphi, as we shall see. 

As visitors continue along the Sacred Way, at the base of Apollo’s temple is 
the Stoa of the Athenians. This stoa was constructed after the Athenian victory 
over the Persians, and its place of prominence was likely due to their significant 
efforts at Marathon and Salamis. The victory at battle secured them a place of 
victory among the sacred enclosure. Directly behind the Athenian Stoa is the 
polygonal wall, which has a great many slave manumission inscriptions as dis- 
cussed below. Other spatial elements that have pride of place include several 
votives placed at the east end of Apollo's temple — the pillar of Prusias II, the 
pillar of Eumenes II of Pergamon, and the victory monument set up by 
Aemilius Paulus after his defeat of Perseus at Pydna. Each of these monuments 
recalls the great deeds by Hellenistic leaders, who situate themselves at the very 
center of material competition at Delphi. 

Finally, directly in front of Apollo's temple is the Chian altar of Apollo, built 
and financed by the island of Chios. This replaced the earlier, Alcmaeonid altar 
and probably dates to the third century BC when Chios joined the Amphic- 
tyony.!^ Again, the role within Delphi, or Greek society at large, is manifest in 
the supremacy of place in the sanctuary of Apollo. Thus far, different types of 
places — political, material, individual, state-sanctioned, and religious — have all 
coexisted easily within Apollo's precinct. Above all, however, looms Apollo's 
sacred temple. Apollo's temple itself is not as extraordinary as one may expect 
from one of the most sacred and popular temples in Greece. After the original 
mythological temples at Delphi, made of laurel, beeswax, and feathers, a stone 
temple was built.'’ In the fourth century BC, when the temple needed to be 
rebuilt, it was a clear copy of the original Archaic stone temple." No efforts 
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were made to embellish the original, more modest temple. So although the temple 
was the center of Apollo's sanctuary, it was by no means excessively elaborate. 

Apollo's temple is certainly the focal point of the entire sanctuary, and the 
culmination of the Sacred Way. 'The significance of the temple in terms of 
oracular consultation was addressed in Chapter 1. A set of stairs leads visitors up 
from the temple to the theater, built in the fourth century BC. This feature, 
northwest of the temple, provides yet another layer of activity at the site. The 
theater would be used for choral and musical competitions during the Pythian 
Games. It is perhaps likely, too, that theatrical performances were held here, as 
Dionysus also was worshipped at the shrine. However, there is no firm evi- 
dence for this. Another feature of the sanctuary was added rather late, and that 
is the stadium which was built in the second century AD. The stadium was 
obviously crucial to the athletic competitions of the Pythian Games, and will 
be discussed below. 

The layout of Apollo’s temenos clearly demonstrates the multi-faceted nature 
of Delphi. In addition to oracular consultation, the sanctuary served a variety of 
other functions. One of the common themes surrounding the use of the sacred 
space was competition, a vivid demonstration of the agonistic culture found 
throughout Greece. The stadium was used for physical competition during the 
agon of the Pythian Games where Greeks could compete for “undying 
glory.”'° This form of competition is quintessential to Greek identity and is 
seen through the periodos of the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
Games. At Delphi, the Panhellenic nature of the sanctuary provides a venue for 
this physical competition. 

Additionally, competition through material consumption is essential to the 
Delphic sanctuary and Greek identity. The notion of competition through 
wealth and material goods can be traced back to Hesiod who tells us that there 
are two different kinds of Strife (Epid@v), one which leads to malicious jealousy 
and war, and the other: 


...stirs up even the shiftless to toil; for a man grows eager to work when 
he considers his neighbor, a rich man who hastens to plough and plant and 
put his house in good order; and neighbor vies with his neighbor as he 
hurries after wealth. This Strife is wholesome for men.”” 


In this sense, the treasuries at Delphi serve as another form of healthy compe- 
tition among all Greeks. They afford an outlet for poleis to display their wealth 
and remind visitors of their success in battle and their devotion to the gods. 
Even new architectural genres and forms of buildings could function as com- 
petition. Each polis would then want to build, dedicate, and honor Apollo in a 
way that would trump their neighbors and fellow Greeks. Delphi was far more 
than a mere oracular center; it was an avenue for competition among all Greek 
city-states, a key aspect of Greek culture. 

In addition to the main temenos of Apollo, another major sanctuary to Athena 
Pronaia lies further down the hill from the Sacred Way. Additionally, two 
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treasuries are housed in Athena's sanctuary, one from as far away as Massalia. 
However, the main attraction in this area is the Temple of Athena and the 
Tholos, both built in the fourth century BC. Finally, athletic areas are found 
within Athena's sanctuary as well — the gymnasium, the palaistra, and a bath 
house — all providing a space for athletic training and competition. Like the 
temenos of Apollo, the sanctuary to Athena also functions on multiple levels of 
religious worship and competition. 


Delphic administration 


When assessing Delphic operations and the status of the sanctuary, the polis of 
Delphi itself must also be considered because their fortunes are inextricably 
intertwined. Sadly, there is far less information regarding Delphi the polis than 
there is concerning the sanctuary. Archeologists have excavated and restored 
the sanctuary, but not the town. The earliest attestation of the polis of Delphi 
(as opposed to the oracle) comes from Herodotus.^' He refers to inhabitants of 
the town of Delphi — men, women, and children. That Delphi was an inde- 
pendent polis, not simply an oracular center, is also demonstrated by the fact 
that, "Delphi issued decrees, awarded grants of citizenship, and had a place in 
such political structures as a boulé and ekklésia, all suggesting that Delphi was 
indeed a polis." The polis of Delphi was largely responsible for the main- 
tenance of the sanctuary, even though several Greek poleis adorned the site, 
much like Elis at Olympia? 

Although Delphi was initially under the management of the local community, 
the sanctuary came under the control of the Amphictyony during the seventh 
century BC.^* Rather than members of the polis, the Amphictyony was com- 
prised of ethne, “the Thessalians, Boeotians (not the Thebans only), Dorians, 
Ionians, Perrhaebi, Magnetes, Dolopians, Locrians, Oetaeans, Phthiotians, 
Malians, and Phocians."? Two sacred ambassadors, called hieromnemones, were 
sent to Delphi twice a year as representatives of each ethné. The job of the 
hieromnemones was to oversee sanctuary administration and the Pythian Games. 
This placed Delphi in a unique position among other Greek poleis — the sanctuary 
and the polis exercised a degree of autonomy not found among other league 
members throughout Greece. The Amphictyony originally exercised authority 
over the religious aspect of Delphi, particularly the temenos, but eventually it 
came to be an arbiter of inter-polis politics. By the seventh century BC, the 
Amphictyony had developed from a quasi-local entity into a Panhellenic poli- 
tical body. It frequently intervened in political affairs — so not only was the 
oracle influencing the Greek political climate, but the Amphictyony played a 
role as well.” 

A significant role of the Amphictyony involved sacred and oracular rule, by 
proxy, but seems to be more concerned with sacred law and finances of the 
sanctuary. Many of the cases brought before the council had to do with 
the sacred possessions at Delphi, including sacred land, votives, inscriptions, and 
the governance of festivals, but also it seems the Amphictyony acted as a court 
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for inter-poleis arbitration." It does not seem that a primary function of the 
Amphictyony involved the running of oracular procedure, and rarely did it 
intervene with the polis of Delphi itsel£.^? Perhaps the separation between the 
oracle and the sanctuary stems partly from the administration of the temenos. 
john Davies characterizes the arrangement whereby the polis of Delphi and the 
Amphictyony managed the affairs of the greater sanctuary as “bifocal.”?? The 
Delphic polis seems to be more engaged with the oracle than the Amphictyony; 
the polis issued decrees concerning promanteia which directly concerned the 
Pythia and her inquirers.*” However, the Amphictyony was involved with the 
Pythian Games and protected the sanctuary during Sacred Wars. In both cases, 
the oracle still remains a separate entity from the rest of the activities at Delphi. 
Perhaps, during the second century AD, the polis of Delphi was weakened in a 
financial or political sense, which forced the citizens of Delphi to neglect aspects 
of oracular administration. On the other hand, the Amphictyony's strength in 
numbers prevented the decline of the games and the sanctuary at large. 


Festivals 


As can be seen from the multiple features of sacred space at the sanctuary, 
Delphi had different religious activities, including various festivals, available to 
visitors throughout the year. These numerous sacred days and festivals, 
although containing a significant religious element, were distinct from the 
oracle." For example, several gods had a place at Delphi and were worshipped 
accordingly." The sanctuary of Athena Pronaia is a key example. Even here, there 
is a sanctuary of the hero Phylakos, who helped defend against the Persian inva- 
sion. From the evidence of the remaining structures it is obvious that both Apollo 
and Athena held a particularly esteemed place, as they each had a sanctuary 
devoted to them. Additionally, Ge, Poseidon, and Dionysus had portions of 
Apollo's temple or parts of the sacred field within Apollo's sanctuary. ^? Other 
gods — Aphrodite, Hermes and Heracles — have been mentioned in honorific 
dedications which attest their place at Delphi, not to mention Apollo's insistence 
on a variety of gods to be worshipped from his oracles.** Finally, Pan and his 
consort of nymphs were worshipped in the Corycian cave, a sort of subsidiary 
of the Delphic sanctuary? Thus, these deities had their own physical place of 
worship at Delphi. Apollo may have issued the prophecies at Delphi, but other 
gods coexisted there. This is not surprising, considering the Panhellenic nature 
of the site, which would want to emphasize all Greek gods. 

Several major festivals were held at Delphi. The biggest and most famous of 
these were the quadrennial festivals, the Pythian Games and the Soteria. The 
former was established in 582 BC to celebrate the victory over Crisa in the First 
Sacred War, and the latter after the Aetolian victory over the Gauls in 279 
BC.?* Although relatively infrequent, these festivals attracted a large number of 
visitors to the sanctuary as did the less famous, but more frequent, festivals such 
as the annual Heraia, Heracleia, Dioscoureia, and Artemitia. "7 These festivals 
became an important aspect of everyday life at Delphi. Based on extensive 
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epigraphic and oracular evidence, it seems the most important of these annual 
festivals was the Theoxenia (Oeoévia).°* Pindar's Paean 6 is a poem composed 
to be performed at the festival. He writes: 


For my tongue desires (to sing) a song of honey-sweet perfection now 
that I have come to the broad gathering of Loxias on the occasion of the 
guest-festival of the gods. The sacrifice is being offered on behalf of all of 
glorious Greece, which the tribe of the Delphians prayed (to save from) 
the famine...?? 


This festival took place yearly, during the Delphic month of Theoxenios which 
corresponds to March—April. From the poem one can see that it was a Panhellenic 
festival and inscriptions testify to the involvement of several poleis.” The festival 
is thought to have been a large feast and was believed to be shared with the 
gods, either as guests or as the hosts.*’ The festival begins with the chorus, 
which gathers at Delphi's Castalian spring, and goes on to describe several heroes 
and legends from Aegina: Thetis is mentioned, as well as Apollo's murder of 
Achilles, the capture of Troy by Neoptolemos, and his murder by Apollo at 
Delphi." That these are largely gods of Aegina suggests that Delphi could 
incorporate the legends of other poleis, something which, in turn, would attract 
various ethne to visit and partake in the celebration. Alternatively, since these 
gods and legends are universal, despite their affinity with Aegina, it is likely that 
the impetus to promote them at Delphi came from the dedications made by 
these poleis. In this way, Delphi's Panhellenic nature was recognized, not only in 
terms of the oracle. Other yearly festivals would have kept the sanctuary busy 
on a regular basis, indeed as Fontenrose has noted: “it almost seems that a 
Delphian could celebrate religious festivities all the year round if he had the 
time and inclination." Although these cults and festivals did not diminish 
oracular visitors, they would have maintained the prestige of the sanctuary 
despite the oracular business of Delphi. The greatest of all Delphic festivals was 
in honor of Apollo Pythios and the main feature of the festival was the Pythian 
agon, or Games. 


Pythian Games 


The Pythian Games, celebrated every four years, significantly contributed to 
the fame and popularity of Delphi. Although the Games were celebrated less 
frequently than the oracle was consulted, the Games would have drawn larger 
crowds from all over the Greek world. The Pythian Games are the second 
oldest of the four on the Panhellenic agonistic circuit, established in 586 BC.” 
Originally, the Games were held every eight years in order to venerate Apollo's 
defeat of the Python, who had been the guardian of the sanctuary under 
Gaia.“ Uniquely among these competitions, the Pythian Games were not 
athletic contests from the outset but musical and choral competitions." Singing 
and playing the kithara became a standard event at the Games, which reflects 
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Apollo’s influence over the sphere of music and his depictions with the lyre. 
Overtime, new events were added, such as theatrical troupes and other artistic 
competitions. "^ 

The historical Games began in 582 BC, after the victory over Crisa in the 
First Sacred War. They were held in the valley below Parnassus with some 
frequency until the end of antiquity. The winners of the first festival Games 
were awarded prizes of great value, such as a golden tripod. However, in 582 
BC, the Games were made agon stephanites (ovepavivat &y&vec), meaning the 
prize was a garland crown of laurel leaves — modeled on the olive wreath prize 
awarded to Olympian victors. Above all the games were intended to honor the 
gods. The events also developed over time, and new events were added 
"reflecting the proclivities of successive periods." "^ Some of the more recently 
added competitions were unique to Delphi and demonstrate both the sphere of 
Apollo's influence, and also the dynamic, varied nature of the sanctuary itself. 
For example, in the 23rd Pythiad, the hoplite race was introduced, and in the 
48th, a two-horse chariot race was added.?? 

Beginning with Aetolian hegemony over Delphi in the 270s BC after their 
help with expelling the Gauls, the venue for the Pythian Games was moved 
from the valley of the coastal plain uphill to Delphi. This reorganization con- 
tinued in the AD 170s. The stadium at Delphi, located at the highest point of 
Delphi, was built by Herodes Atticus, who donated a considerable amount of 
money. This benefaction also helped to construct other buildings at Delphi 
such as the so-called Roman baths?! There is a steady increase of Pythian 
Games victor inscriptions from AD 180—217, probably resulting from the 
construction of the new stadium. Now that the Games were celebrated higher 
up on the slope of Parnassus, rather than the plains below, the Games became 
more intimately tied to the sanctuary because of the proximity of the compe- 
titions to the temenos. This allowed for the Games to add considerably to the 
prosperity of Delphi, and indeed it was the popularity of the Games that con- 
tributed to the fame and prestige of the sanctuary in the first centuries of the 
Common Era. 

Around AD 200 the Pythian Games began to be exported throughout the 
eastern provinces with imperial sanction. Weir notes that: “nineteen different 
cities in Thrace, Asia Minor and the Near East minted explicitly Pythian coins; 
another eight [cities] have only the attestation of inscription.” The imitation 
of Pythian Games (Isopythian) is attested by 33 coins (Isoolympian coins amount 
to 38). The major difference was that the Games of Asia Minor were oikoume- 
nikoi, or worldwide Games in which participation was not restricted to just the 
Greeks, thus expanding the pool of participants and popularity." This 
demonstrates Delphi’s ability to expand in terms of reputation and influence, 
but a popularity influenced greatly by the Games, rather than the oracle. 
Additionally, it was during the Games, not the auspicious days for oracular 
consultation, that Delphi witnessed the greatest ebb and flow of visitors, as in 
the case of Olympia. Indeed, Eusebius says that during his day the Games still 
attracted philosophers, attesting to the continued draw to the sanctuary for 
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reasons not necessarily oracular.°* The cities in Asia Minor had to appeal to the 
emperor to call their games “Pythian” and Delphi only had to give their consent to 
the emperor's ruling.” The role of the emperor in the exportation of the Games 
demonstrates the lack of autonomy held by Delphi during this time — Rome 
dominated decisions about the sanctuary. The emperors, most notably Nero, also 
became active participants in the Games as a result of their philhellenism — a 
trait common in the Roman elite.” Delphi was a useful political tool to legit- 
imize Roman rule in the Hellenized east, and became a popular site for Roman 
patronage." By the second century AD, the quintessential aspect of Hellenistic 
culture to be exported and emulated was the agonistic festival of the Pythiad. It 
was through this physical competition that Greeks throughout the Mediterranean 
could connect to the centrality that is Delphi. The role of the oracle, which 
had been so essential for connecting colonists in earlier centuries, was now 
eclipsed by the Games in terms of Greek society and culture. 


Pilgrims, visitors, and dedications 


It is clear, then, that the day-to-day business of the sanctuary was a very 
important aspect in maintaining Delphi’s prestige throughout the centuries. 
Many inscriptions at the site concern honors paid to local magistrates, emperors, 
distinguished foreigners, and Pythian victors.°* Other inscriptions demonstrate 
the general management of the sanctuary. Perhaps most interesting are the 
numerous inscriptions recording manumissions of slaves at Delphi beginning 
around 200 BC, and increasing in the second century AD. Over one thousand 
manumissions are recorded on the lower wall of the temple at Delphi, the 
majority of them are for female slaves. This is an attestation of the popularity of 
the business." It seems that the sanctuary significantly increased its revenue 
through this lucrative endeavor; Delphi would have received commission from 
this deed of sale and increased the number of people who visited." 

Delphi attracted additional tourists in other ways. Many flocked to the 
sanctuary, which almost doubled as a museum for Greek art and history, parti- 
cularly in the Roman period. This is demonstrated in Plutarch’s De Pythiae in 
which some of the interlocutors in the dialogue are late to the discussion 
because he had been touring the sanctuary.°’ The tendency for Romans to 
view Greece as an historical museum can also be seen from the writing of 
Cicero: Lucius says of Athens, "there 1s no end to it in this city; wherever you 
go you tread historic ground."?? Many of these visitors included philosophers, 
as Delphi had long been a center for knowledge and wisdom. Even in Plu- 
tarch's essays, Delphi is presented as a venue for philosophical discussions and 
debate. Many famous philosophers are associated with Delphi, notably Socrates. 

Additionally, the Delphic maxims know thyself and nothing in excess, have 
explicit philosophical consequences. In the Roman period, philosophers 
increased their interest at Delphi, and, as seen from Plutarch’s essays in Chapter 2, 
the sanctuary became a congregation site for philosophers and sophists. Most of 
the characters in his dialogues are not only visitors to Delphi, but are associated 
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with various philosophical schools. Delphi always had a reputation for wisdom 
and learning, but it seems that, during Plutarch's day, this aspect of the sanctuary 
solidified. 

Philosophers were honored by the Amphictyony, but no evidence of this 
practice is found before the first century AD. Such honors included citizenship 
and were noted on inscriptions; for example, L. Calvenus Taurus of Berytus, 
who was the teacher of Aulus Gellius and a friend of Plutarch, was honored in 
this way.°* Additionally, and perhaps stemming from his proposed work on the 
stadium at Delphi, Atticus Herodes was honored at Delphi at some time 
around AD 163. Neoplatonists were honored at Delphi as well: Isidore of 
Thmouis in Egypt is regarded as one of the earliest masters of the philosophy.” 
By the second and third centuries AD, philosophers gained religious authority 
and they were sanctioned by Delphi in this way. 

Other visitors would often offer a dedication to the god and his sanctuary. 
These offerings served both as a way of thanking Apollo for his assistance in 
various matters, or as a preventive homage paid out of respect for the god. 
Many dedications were made after a successful victory in war as well as in 
conjunction with a favorable oracle. Dedications such as these contributed to 
the wealth Delphi enjoyed. Indeed, as Jacquemin has revealed in her study of 
offerings at Delphi, Apollo at Delphi received more offerings than any other 
sanctuary throughout its entire history and operation./^ Beginning with the 
French excavations, a plethora of astonishing treasures were uncovered, 
including bronze plaques, fragments of ivory figurines, bronze statuettes, and 
terracotta items.° 

Herodotus records some of the most impressive dedications by great kings — 
Gyges offered golden bowls and silver bullion, Midas gave a golden throne, 
and of course, the famous dedications of King Croesus of Lydia which included 
gold and silver couches, goblets, purple tunics, over one hundred gold bricks, 
and a golden lion.®* Although many of these dedications have been lost, many 
remained for archeologists to uncover, and can be found in the museum at 
Delphi — gold and silver statues, and smaller dedications of bronze and ivory. 
These demonstrate the wealth that Delphi housed in the many treasuries at the 
sanctuary. 

The practice of dedication evolved throughout the centuries of Delphic 
operation. In the fifth century BC, the majority of dedications were made to 
thank Apollo for a certain oracle or military victory, especially the in Persian 
Wars. By the fourth century BC “dedications, though sometimes attached to 
an oracular consultation, were also set up to commemorate (and even act as our 
primary evidence of) a much wider array of events and entities." By the 
Hellenistic period, dedicatory practice at Delphi was easily able to operate 
independently, separate from the oracle, and thus continued unabated. 

The nature of dedications changed again in the Roman period. In addition 
to visiting Delphi to behold the Greek antiquities, Delphi became a venue for 
Roman aristocrats, generals, and emperors to engage in conspicuous con- 
sumption and competition. This two-way exchange further enhanced the role 
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of Delphi as a place of competition and a tourist destination. Several additions 
to the sacred and material landscape at Delphi were added by prominent 
Romans in the first and second centuries AD. After his defeat of the Macedonians 
at Cynoscephelae and declaration of Greek eleutheria, Flamininus dedicated a 
golden wreath with an inscription glorifying Apollo's oracles. Additionally, he 
dedicated his silver shields to Apollo with the inscription: 


O you sons of Zeus, whose joy is in swift horsemanship, O Tyndaridae, 
princes of Sparta, Titus, a descendant of Aeneas, has brought you a most 
excellent gift, he who for the sons of the Greeks wrought freedom.’” 


Flamininus honors Apollo, but does so in order to honor himself: Previously, 
all Roman dedications at Delphi had been on behalf of the state, such as that of 
Fabius after the Battle of Cannae. Now, Flamininus uses Delphi as “a theatre to 
display and augment his own fame and to claim special closeness to the 
divine.""! Delphi is an essential platform for promoting Roman superiority. 
Aemilius Paullus continued in the same vein and sought to glorify himself at 
the sanctuary. After his defeat of Perseus and the Macedonians, Aemilius erected 
a statue of himself on the very pillar Perseus had planned to dedicate his own 
statue, claiming “the conquered should make room for their conquerors.””” 
Not only does this summarize the Roman conquest of Greece and the remnants 
of Alexander’s empire, it could also be interpreted as a Roman conquest of 
Delphi. The Roman conquest of Delphi was most clearly achieved through the 
actions of Sulla, who plundered the sanctuary to fund his war with Mithridates.’° 
The nature of the dedications changed as the powers of influence over Delphi 
changed as well. 


Pausanias and Delphic dedications 


Although dedicatory practice had always been fluid, and offerings could be 
made without a connection to the oracle, this practice became more frequent. 
In contrast to oracular consultation, dedications at Delphi do not seem to decline 
in number, even with the plundering of the sanctuary by Sulla and Nero, and 
many votives were still there to be seen by Pausanias. 

In his Perigesis, Pausanias describes what he saw when he visited Delphi, 
which seems to contradict a revival during the second century AD. He wrote 
his extensive logos between the early AD 160s and 180, a time which coincides 
with much of the rebuilding taking place at Delphi.” He tells us that: “Near 
the votive offering of the Tarentines is a treasury of the Sicyonians, but there is 
no treasure to be seen either here or in any other of the treasuries."^ This 
statement confuses the nature of the supposed revival at Delphi, but can be 
explained with the help of intratextual analysis and archeological evidence. 

Pausanias followed a plan during his data collection and writing. It is clear 
that the books were written in order because over thirty cross references refer 
to passages that were yet to be written, and most are in the future tense.’° In 
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some instances he may introduce a topic, but then defers it to a more relevant 
section of the work. Additionally, he begins with an account of Attica, in Book 
I, one of the most visited Greek regions, discusses Olympia at length in the 
very middle of the work in Books V and VI, and saves Delphi for the ultimate 
position in Book X. Each placement testifies to the relevance of each section, 
and so it can be assumed, that although he does not treat Delphi as extensively 
as Olympia, it still held a place of importance due to the impact of its final 
position. 

Delphi's treatment, at a mere 27 chapters, is "short, rushed, and imprecise," 
particularly when matched to Olympia which takes up one and a half books." 
Also, the region of the Delphic Amphictyony was not covered, which seems a 
significant oversight." This has led some scholars to suggest that the entire 
work, as it survives, is not complete. The evidence is meagre: Stephanos of 
Byzantion includes one reference to Pausanias "Book XI" which suggests that 
perhaps a book is missing, but there is good argument against this. Habicht 
has argued, most convincingly, that all of the cross-references refer to existing 
passages, which suggests that the work is complete." Sidebottom argues that, 
based on stylistic considerations, the work comes to us in its entirety: it does 
not have a formal preface, like many ancient novels, and the ending of Pausanias’ 
work, with a seemingly irrelevant passage, can be compared to the ending of 
Herodotus’ narrative.?! The work may be complete, but Delphi is still treated 
somewhat hastily and this may, to some extent, account for Pausanias! brief 
treatment of the treasuries. 

A partial explanation may also lie in the date of the treasuries he mentions. 
The treasury of the Sicyonians, and many others date to the sixth century BC. 
Between their construction and Pausanias! visit, many treasures were plun- 
dered.** Perhaps Pausanias was allowing the “social memory" of Greece to 
explain this inconsistency for itself. His readers would have been aware of the 
plundering and, therefore, could understand the lack of treasures. It seems as 
though Pausanias is trying to remove Rome from, or prevent Rome's incor- 
poration into, the social memory and thus preserving the greatness of the 
Greek past. He names 77 different dedications, and not a single one is from 
Rome. All but two of the objects he describes pre-date 260 BC, demon- 
strating his preference for Delphi's past, rather than present.** Conversely, in 
keeping with the general trend of Book X, Pausanias may have simply omitted 
much of the detail of what he saw: 


I shall record those of the dedications that seemed to me most memorable. 
I do not think it is worth worrying about athletes or obscure musicians, 
and I have already dealt in my account of Elis with those athletes who left 
any kind of glory behind them. 


Weir has proposed several explanations which could serve to explain his omis- 
sions."^ Perhaps he spent far less time at Delphi (as opposed to Olympia) which 
would have restricted his inclusions. Alternatively, local guides could have 
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given him a tour of what they thought worthy of seeing at the time, which 
would likely be the old, historic aspects of the sanctuary. Finally, Pausanias 
could have been familiar with a Hellenistic guide book before his visit; if he 
used that of Polemon of Ilion, it would help to explain his third century BC 
cutoff date of material, as Polemon flourished c. 190 BC. 

Pausanias did include many bronze statues and various treasuries in his 
description, and, when he is not concerned with myths and stories, he describes 
each treasury and nearby statues as he climbs up the hill to Parnassus." Pausa- 
nias also records an oracle given to Themistocles when he arrived at Delphi 
with spoils from the Persian War: 


Do not leave the beautiful ornament 

Of the spoils of the Persian in my shrine: 
Send them away quickly, send them home.*® 

This could reflect the cultural memory of Pausanias’ readers. Indeed, Plutarch 
also seemed to favor Classical over contemporary structures in his writings, 
emphasizing the heyday rather than Roman-occupied Achaea. The arche- 
ological record contains hundreds of dedications made early in the second 
century AD, something which is not apparent from either Plutarch or Pausanias’ 
account." 

Throughout the first few centuries AD, dedications continued to be made at 
Delphi despite the diminished clientele of the oracle as described by Plutarch or 
the lack of treasures noted by Pausanias. Although many of the dedications at 
Delphi had been plundered through the centuries, many still remained to be 
uncovered by modern archeologists. Based on the findings of Jacquemin, who 
catalogued 681 extant dedications from the sanctuary at Delphi, the offerings 
made from the first century AD onwards still represent a significant percentage 
of extant findings. 

Of these dedications, at least 112 can be securely placed in the first centuries 
AD, a number which amounts to nearly 17% of the total offerings. It may not 
seem like a large percentage but, when we consider that this figure represents 
four of the 12 centuries of cult and oracular operation at Delphi, it becomes 
statistically significant. It must be recalled that many of the offerings were taken 
by Nero and Constantine. Despite these plunderings, many offerings were 
preserved by the time of Pausanias’ visit, but he preferred to allude to a time of 
Delphi's prominence instead of the sanctuary's contemporary state. 

Rather than focusing on the state of Delphi as it was then, Pausanias seems 
to have used Book X to allude to the greatness of the Greek past. Two of the 
main features of Book X are the Gallic invasion, which Pausanias has been 
promising to cover since Book I, and the paintings of Polygnotos depicting the 
sack of Troy and the underworld on the Lesche.”” These two features are popular 
images of Greek memory — the Panhellenic epic memory of Homer, as well as 
the more immediate memory of Greece defeating foreign invaders. Each of 
these episodes glorify the greatness that was Greek history. Certainly, the 
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Delphi Pausanias visited was not as spectacular as it had been at its zenith, even 
with the renovations and rebuilding, yet Pausanias wanted to remind his readers 
of the central role Delphi had previously played in Greek history, culture, and 
now memory. Pausanias! account reminds his readers that Delphi had once 
been great and was still considered an icon of Greek culture, but was now 
relatively diminished. One gathers from Pausanias the extent of the revival of 
Delphi — a few new buildings and various historic attractions, but the Delphi of 
the Classical period was now just a memory for the Greeks. It had transformed 
into a place to visit and reminisce about the greatness of Greek history. At the 
end of his account, Pausanias tells us: “That is the extent and the greatness of 
what there was left at Delphi in my time, what there was left for me to write 
about"?! The revival, although helpful for the sustainment of Delphi's prestige 
in the second century AD, was only treating the symptoms of decline. By AD 
180, when Pausanias finished his work on Greece, the oracle had begun its 
final stage of decadence which was severe and final. 


The end of Delphi 


The revival, seen in the rebuilding and renovation of the sanctuary, in the 
second century AD was indeed short-lived. By the time of the Severans, the 
oracle is nearly silent in the literature and very little reference to oracular con- 
sultation at Delphi is extant. The beginning of the third century AD did, 
however, see the final recorded restoration of Apollo's temple by the proconsul 
Leonticus."^ Only a few extant oracles date from AD 200 onwards. One con- 
cerns a problem with the land and the salvation of the city: Cleitosthenes of 
Tralles inquired about these matters and Apollo prescribed a sacrifice to Poseidon. 
Delphi continued to maintain the power of the traditional gods in AD 250.”° 
However, as is typical of the syncretistic nature of Greco-Roman religion at 
this time, Poseidon was to be called “Asphalios, Temenuchos, Apotropos, 
Hippios, Arges.””* Fontenrose notes the quality of the verses, designating them 
as "miserable" and suggests that they "reveal a sad decline in the god's poetic 
art, in keeping with the general decline of Oracles in the third century." 
Fontenrose casts doubt on many of the late oracles from the Delphic corpus, 
but interestingly not due to his authentic parameters, which determine whether 
an oracle is historical or not, rather suggesting that these are authentic oracles 
but not from Delphi. He offers the possibility that many of these oracles ori- 
ginated from Asia Minor. It is curious that many of the later oracles may have 
indeed come from Asia rather than Delphi, perhaps lending weight to a sig- 
nificant decline after the second century AD, and the continued oracular busi- 
ness of the oracles of Asia Minor, which will be addressed in Chapters 4 and 5. 
Two other oracles were given in the third and fourth centuries AD. Both are 
perhaps given to philosophers, one in AD 228, and another supposedly issued 
from Delphi in AD 262 to Amelios the Neoplatonist.”° In AD 300 more phi- 
losophers were included within Delphic responses, which show the success of 
their teachings and ideas.” 
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Although there is still evidence for Delphic consultations during these centuries, 
they are few and far between. The only good evidence for Delphi in the third 
through sixth centuries are honorific inscriptions, brief mentions in the literature, 
and archeological remains.” Indeed, a shift in emphasis is seen through 
inscriptional evidence which shows the focus was moved from the oracle to the 
town in the last quarter of the third century AD; Delphi's oracle was no longer 
its main attraction." One of the final extant oracles, as mentioned at the 
beginning of Chapter 1, was given in AD 362/3 to Emperor Julian's envoys. 
'The emperor Julian expressed his dismay at the waning of Delphi and exempted 
the people of Delphi from imperial taxation." It appears that Julian may have 
also restored the temple after a fire in the third century, which demonstrates 
not only his dedication to the Pythian Apollo, but also the continued building 
effort at the site. ^ 

Only a few oracles are extant from the fourth century AD, yet while the 
oracular tradition continues to diminish at Delphi, the sanctuary continued to 
see much rebuilding, dedication, and new construction at the site. During this 
time, the so-called Roman Agora was built outside the sanctuary, as well as 
several new dedications of emperors in the form of statues. Indeed, these 
imperial dedications postdate the final recorded oracle from the site. ^ This 
suggests that the cultural memory and sacred space at Delphi persisted after the 
practice of oracular consultation. Although many oracles could have been 
recorded and perished in the millennia since their query, those consultations 
deemed important were more likely to survive. Less significant oracles would 
not be preserved and were thus forgotten. 

Many emperors of the Late Antique period were honored at Delphi. This 
demonstrates a continued propensity for Greeks and non-Greeks to dedicate at 
Delphi, even though the oracle was not consulted as frequently as it had been 
in the past. Even Constantine, despite his theft of significant symbols of Apollo's 
power, sought to enforce his authority over traditional religion and the tradi- 
tional gods themselves. °° This symbolic significance is an indication of the 
importance of dedications, and their respected place at Delphi. Constantine was 
honored twice at Delphi, which was still by that time a iep móAtc, a sacred 
city, and was revered and honored as a sacred site.!"* The last extant honors are 
those to the emperors Valens and Valentinian between AD 364 and 3p P 
The sanctuary still offered ample reasons for dedication and honor; the Pythian 
Games continued to be conducted and the oracle likely consulted (albeit 
infrequently) until the final closing of the sanctuary. In AD 391, Theodosius 
issued an edict demanding the abolishment of oracles, the ban on celebration of 
festivals and the closure of all pagan sanctuaries. Delphi’s decline was over, the 
oracle was finally silenced. 

Still, the continued dedicatory practices at Delphi during this period reflect 
the nature of the revival in the second century AD; the oracle diminished while 
the sanctuary continued. As Athanassiadi has noted: “At Delphi, then, civic 
munificence seems to have followed a reverse course to the fate of the 
oracle..."! This was the same fate suffered by Olympia — the oracle declined 
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while the Games persisted. Likewise, Delphi's oracular practice became less of a 
concern to visitors and patrons as the Pythian Games, philosophical reputation, 
and Greek cultural memory. Delphi became, in a sense, a living museum 
which would allow for the celebration of Greece's cultural heritage and a place 
for Roman emperors to display their philhellenism and reinforce their legitimacy. 
The sanctuary remained a cultural icon, even throughout the early Christian 
period. 

Delphi continued to operate as a religious sanctuary well into the sixth 
century AD. There are no extant oracular pronouncements, and very little 
epigraphical evidence from this period. However, architectural evidence gives 
some glimpse into the last centuries of the sanctuary. Still, the transition from 
the Panhellenic site to a Christian-occupied religious site is underrepresented in 
both the literary and archeological record, leaving an incomplete picture. Even 
Christian iconography and archeology are sparse at the site. One aspect does 
seem clear — Apollo's temple was never converted into a Christian church and 
does not seem to have suffered any deliberate damage. It seems as though the 
transition into the Christian era was peaceful, and there was a continuity of 
pagan worship continued throughout the third through sixth centuries. 

Delphi eventually made room for three Christian basilicas within the sanctuary's 
sacred space. Yet contrary to what one may imagine, it seems there was little 
competition over the use of sacred space between the pagan sanctuary and 
Christian newcomers. Still, the known location of two of the Christian basilicas 
were at the main entrances of Delphi which would make them the first 
buildings one would encounter upon visiting." The third church's exact 
location is unknown, but could have been located within the temenos itself, and 
perhaps even just above Apollo's temple. This location remains speculative, and 
if that terrace was the location, it is probably due to the fact that the area was 
already primed and developed, rather than a symbolic dominance over Apollo's 
temple. Indeed, pragmatism dominates over religious reasons in regards to 
the location of the Christian buildings at Delphi. °? Support of this view comes 
from the fact that the basilicas were all new constructions, rather than built 
through the appropriation of other religious building materials. A violent 
takeover of the sanctuary is not seen at Delphi, but the transformation into the 
Christian era was more gradual — sacred buildings were progressively trans- 
formed for profane uses. The only Christian inscriptions at Delphi are the cross 
graffiti on the Altar of the Chians and the tombstone of a Deaconess Athanasia.! '? 
Delphi seems to have gradually, and relatively peacefully, made a transition into 
a Christian community from the fourth century AD onwards. By the sixth 
century AD, Apollo’s temple was destroyed for a final time, probably by fire. 
Its collapse obstructed the Sacred Way which blocked off much of the upper 
section of the sanctuary, indicating that this area was abandoned from this 
time.!!! The oracle had ceased and interest in maintaining the sanctuary died 
out shortly thereafter. 

It may seem strange that Christians would not want to convert the sanctuary 
into a Christian center and demonstrate the superiority of the monotheistic 
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religion. Although this 1s the case at some sanctuaries, many pagan centers did 
not see complete destruction or seizure.'^ One reason for this was because 
pagan sanctuaries were seen as polluted and undeserving of monotheistic worship. 
As Foschia has noted, several Christians viewed pagan temples as abhorrent, or 
the destruction of them counter to conversion efforts.! ^ Gregory of Nazianzus 
noted that his mother did not associate with pagans or even gaze upon pagan 
temples.''* Alternatively, Pope Gregory I wrote a letter to ZEtherius, the 
Bishop of Lugdunum, condemning the practice of destroying pagan centers in 
Britain.''? Christian authorities recognized the importance of cultural memory, 
and did not want to violently overthrow it. Instead, many Christian authors from 
the second century AD and beyond chose to demonstrate the dominance of 
Christianity over the oracular shrine of Delphi in other ways. Particularly through 
oracular pronouncements (many likely fabricated) which declared Apollo's word 
silenced, and became the harbinger of Christian belief. The justification of pagan 
suppression was seen not by the destruction of Apollo’s temple, but from his own 
words. The theological oracles from the sanctuaries of Claros and Didyma in Asia 
Minor satisfy the Christian desire for monotheism and provide pagans with the 
notion that this new God was simply a reformulation of the old gods. 

While Delphi, during the second and third centuries AD, was witnessing a 
decline in oracular practice, Claros and Didyma in Asia Minor were still frequently 
issuing oracles. The nature of these responses may help us to understand why 
Delphi was declining while other sites were flourishing. New theological ideas, 
as opposed to traditional religious concerns, had become the focus of oracular 
matters and Delphi was not accustomed to deal with this change in practice. 
Didyma and Claros, however, were well suited to thrive in an atmosphere of 
new philosophical and religious ideas. Now the oracles of Asia Minor will be 
assessed to demonstrate how the nature of oracular consultation on the eastern 
side of the Aegean enhanced the success of the oracles there; consultations for 
which we find little parallel at Delphi. 


Notes 


Euseb. Praep. evang. 5.16, K. Heineman trans. 

Marinatos (1993), p. 233. 

Parke (1943), p. 19. 

Plut. Quaest. Graec. 292e. 

Plut. De Pyth, or. 398a, “od yàp dpKei tov DEdv sic coop. Kabeipyvbovar Ovytov 
dag éxdotov unvoc.” F. Cole Babbit trans. 

Parke (1943), p. 19. Three consultations recorded by Herodotus (7.140; 7.178; 
8.36) all occurred in 480 BC. 

Ricoeur (2000). 

Clark (1977), pp. 10-13 and Alcock (1993), pp. 172-214. 

Strabo 8.3.30, “tv © énipdverav Éoyev č apytic uèv 51 tò pavteiov tod 
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Whitley (2001), p. 307. 

This was not the only route, particularly since the Sacred Way was not complete 
until Roman times; there was a variety of paths to choose from, enhancing a 
visitors’ experience; Jacquemin (1999), pp. 32-33. 

Paus. 10.8.6, “éoedOdvtt ðè éc TI nóv sioiv épe£fjg vaot: Kai ó LEV npóog 
adtav peíma tv, 6 émi tovto 8 xevóc Kai &yaAUaTOV Kai ávópiüvtov: 6 Sé 
t&v Tpitoc Kai 6 tétaproc, 6 uèv TOV v Phun Bactrevodvtov siyev o0 noAAGVv 
TWOV EikOvac, ó tétaptog ó& AOnvac koAeivat IIpovoíag." W.H.S. Jones trans. 
Neer (2004), p. 65. 

Mee and Spawforth (2010), p. 305. 

Hymn to Pythian Apollo, 1. 254—274. 

Amandry (1984). 

On the myths of Apollo's first temples, see Sourvinou-Inwood (1979). 

Courby (1927). 

Hom. Il. 9.413, *kAéog &pOitov.” 

Hesiod, Works and Days 11, “sic &tepov yap tic te iðòv Épyoto yatiCer TAOvOLOV, 
öç ongóósgt uèv åpóuevar T|6& pvteúsiv oikóv T’ £0 O0£o0at: Aot dé te yeitova 
yetvov sic pevos omeddovt’: aya) 5’ “Epic de Bpototow.” H.G. Evelyn- 
White trans. 

Hdt. 8.36.2. 

Arnush (1991), p. 18. 

Whitley (2001), p. 294. 

Hall (2002), pp. 134—154. 

Aeschin. 2.116, *OertaüAo0c, Bototobc, où Onpaíoog uóvouc, Awpréac, "Imvac, 
IIeppoifoóc, Máyvntas, AóAozac, Aokpoóc, Oitaiovc, d0w5tac, MadMéac, 
Qok£ac." C.D. Adams trans. 

Valavanis (2004), p. 180. 

Bonner and Smith (1943), p. 5. 

Bonner and Smith (1943), p. 8, describe an instance in which the Amphictyony 
interfered with the citizens of Delphi, but the charge is unknown. 

Davies (1998), p. 2. 

Arnush (2000), p. 297. 

For the different types of religious activities available at Delphi, see Amandry 
(2000). 

Indeed, Plutarch tells us (De E 388e) that Dionysus’ "share in Delphi is no less 
than that of Apollo" (kai mpdc tov Atóvucov, à TOV A£AqGv o62v Tittov T| TH 
AnóAXovi péteottv). F. Cole Babbit trans. 

Amandry (2000), pp. 3-11. 

For example, Apollo requests the people of Erythrai, an Ionian city in Asia Minor, 
should establish cults of Aphrodite, Demeter and Kore, Dionysus as well as 
another god whose name has disappeared. Fontenrose (1978), p. 258 H44. See 
also SIG 1014. This oracle is not included within the compilation of P&W. 
Amandry (1984), p. 12. 

Flaceliére (1937), p. 112; Champion (1995), pp. 213-220; FD 3.1.483.4—5. 
Amandry (2000), p. 13. 

See Fontenrose H31, P&W response 284. 

Pind. Pae. 6.58-64, "Épa[voi] dé uo[t] yA@oou étos otov yXukbv åyõva 
Aogia{t} KataBdavt’ £bpov £v Oedv Eevia. Obevat yàp dy Aadc on&p ITaveAAóG0c, 
av te Askodv £0 [v]og evéato Av." I. Rutherford trans. See Rutherford (2001), 
pp. 299, 305. This festival at Delphi is somewhat striking, as patron-god of stran- 
gers and guest-friends is a role typically assumed by Zeus. See also Hedreen 
(2011). 

SIG 450 and SIG 579. 

Nock (1972), pp. 585—586. 
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Pausanias (10.24.6) tells us that Neoptolemus was worshipped at Delphi after the 
sack of the Gauls in 279 BC. For his murder at Delphi, see Pind. Pae. 6.62-120 
and Nem. 7.44—47. The attestation by Pindar complicates the impression given by 
Pausanias. See Fontenrose (1960). 

However, as Kowalzig (2007), p. 187 notes, the paradox between the Panhellenic 
nature of the festival (as portrayed by the myth of Neoptolemus and Apollo) is 
juxtaposed with local myths. Despite the locality of the festival, the Theoxenia did 
contain a Panhellenic element and is one example of Delphic festivals drawing 
spectators and participants to the sanctuary. 

Fontenrose (1988), p. 124. 

The Olympic Games were instituted in 776 BC, Pythian Games were slightly 
before the Isthmian (581 BC) and Nemean (570 BC) Games. 

Hymn to Pythian Apollo, 1. 254—274. 

Paus. 10.7.2. 

Lipsey (2001), p. 16. 

Picard (1989), p. 72. 

Fontenrose (1988), p. 126, 484 BC and 382 BC respectively. 

P&W, p. 286. 

Weir (2004), p. 194. 

Klose (2005), p. 126. 

Euseb.Praep. evang. 14.18. 

Klose (2005), p. 126. 

Paus. 10.7.1; 10.19.1. 

Titus was named archon at Delphi in AD 79 (IG 3.817); Domitian restored the 
temple (SIG? 821); Trajan intervened in border disputes; and Hadrian served as 
archon and consulted the oracle himself (SIG? 836.1—2). 

For philosophers, see Tod (1957); for Pythian victors, see Weir (2004), for 
emperors, see Swain (1991). 

Tucker (1982), pp. 225-236. 

P&W, p. 261. 

Plut. De Pyth. 394d-f. Basilocles says, “Our visitor is certainly eager to see the 
sights, and an unusually eager listener." “À QUuo0gápov tig Hiv Kai mepittq 
QuUdKoóc otv ó E€évoc.” 

Cicero De Finibus 5.2.5, “...id quidem infinitum est in hac urbe; quacumque. enim 
ingredimus, in aliqua historia vestigium ponimus," as cited by Alcock (1993), p. 195. 
Other authors have reinforced the idea that Greece under the Roman Empire was 
viewed as a cultural museum; see Elsner (2001) and Spawforth (2012). 

Weir (2004), pp. 108-114. 

Tod (1957), p. 154; SIG 868A, PIR? II p. 79, no. 339. 

FD, 1III.2.116 from the Athenian Treasury. See also Tod (1957), p. 134. See Chapter 7 
for the rise of philosophical authority and its influence on Delphi's decline. 
Jacquemin (1999), p. 299. 

For the ivory statuettes, see Vanderpool (1949). 

Hdt. 1.14 for Gyges and Midas, Hdt. 1.50 for Croesus. 

Scott (2010), p. 145. 

Plut. Flam. 12.6. 

Stadter (2014), p. 90. 

Plut. Aem. 28.2, “tods yàp fjvmpévoug toic vKdow é&(otao0at yópac npoor|kew." 
B. Perrin trans. 

Plut. Sull. 12.6—9. 

Bowie (2001), pp. 21-32. 

Paus. 10.11.1, “aAnotov õè tod óàvaOnuatog tod Tapavtivav Likvoviov éoti 
Onoavpdc: ypńuata dé ote EvtadOa orc äv oŬte Ev CAAM TOV Orncavpov." His 
report, although after the supposed revival during Plutarch’s priesthood and 
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Hadrian's reign, still must have faithfully represented what he saw there; it must 
be remembered that the lootings of Nero and the plundering of Sulla would have 
made the sanctuary much different from in Classical times. Pausanias may have 
been trying to distinguish his own time from the heyday of the oracle. 

Akujarvi (2005), pp. 60—64 lists 155 cross-references. For example, he promises 
(1.8.1—2) to describe the Gallic invasion but saves the account until the section on 
Delphi (10.19.4). 

Scott (2010), p. 229. 

Pretzler (2007), p. 7. Strangely, none of the Homeric sites are visited either. 
Regenbogen (1956), p. 1011 argues that it is a corruption of the text. 

Habicht (1985), pp. 7-8. 

Sidebottom (2002), pp. 494—499. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, Nero stole 500 bronze statues from Delphi (Paus. 
10.7.1). Sulla sacked the temple of Apollo and all its accumulated riches to fund 
the war with Mithridates in 87 or 86 BC (Paus. 1.20.7). 

McInerney (2002), p. 51—52. He notes the contrast between the meagre attestation 
of Roman dedications and “the almost manic detail of his description of Greek 
dedications in the vicinity of the altar..." 

Weir (2004), pp. 104—05. 'The exceptions are one of the buildings on the Marmaria 
terrace which included several statues of emperors (10.8.6) as well as the stadium 
that was still under construction during his visit (10.32. 1). 

Paus. 10.9.1-2, "ómóca è TOV åvaðnuátov eivai uoi Aóyoo pátra £i 
épaiveto, nomoóueða óàO0Antücg èv oov Kai Sool dyovictai uovoikÑs THV 
avOpamwv toic nAe(ootv £yívovto pietà o00£vóg AOYLOLOD, pietà. TÅG o0 mzávu TL 
Tyobpat oxovófjg à&touc: àOAqtüg Sè ónócoi TL kai ozseAg(tovto éc 6ó0&nv, év 
Àóyo cqüc £600 TH és 'HAs(ovc." 

Weir (2004), pp. 104-105. 

A few treasuries which he mentions include: the Treasury House of Thebes 
(10.11.4); The Athenian Colonnade (10.11.5); Corinthian Treasury (10.13.3-4). For 
examples of statues, see the head of a bison (10.13.1); Heracles and Apollo fighting 
over a tripod (10.13.4); bronze wolf (10.14.1); bronze date-palm (10.15.3); bronze 
goat (10.16.3); bronze ox (10.16.3); and notably the famous tripod of gold and 
bronze snake (10.13.4) that was taken to Constantinople by Constantine. 

Paus. 10.14., “un po. IIepofjog ok0Aov mepikadréa Kóouov, vn® EyKatabijic: 
oik6vd’ ånóneune tüyioto. " 

Daux (1936), pp. 159-162; Bourguet (1914), p. 206 mentions the wealth of 
dedications found at the terrace in front of the temple, many associated with 
Roman emperors; see also Jacquemin (1999) for an inventory. 

On the Gallic invasion see Paus. 10.19.5-23.14; on his promise to cover the 
invasion see Sidebottom (2002), pp. 497—498 and Paus. 1.8.1-2; and for the 
painting see Paus. 10.25—31.12. 

Paus. 10.32.1, “tà uèv 61] àvr]kovta. c ovyypapův tocaðtá te Kai couüra. KAT’ 
guè Tv tà 68 Aeutóueva. v AeAqoic." 

Athanassiadi (1989), p. 274. See also FD III, Nos 269 and 331. 

P&W 471. This inscription is found in Tralles in Asia Minor. Although Pythian 
Apollo is specifically mentioned, Fontenrose (1978), pp. 190—191 offers the pos- 
sibility that the oracle was requested at either Didyma or Claros and merely 
inscribed as Pythian to designate Apollo as the speaker. He recalls a similar oracle 
given at Didyma after the Goths invaded c. AD 260 which also refers to Apollo as 
"Pythian" despite the origin from Didyma. On the origin of the Didymeion 
oracle, see Wiegand (1924), p. 22. 

Fontenrose (1978), p. 264. See Chapters 4 and 5 on the syncretistic nature of 
Greek religion in relation to Delphi. 

Fontenrose (1978), p. 191. 
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96 For the oracle issued in AD 228, see P&W 469, Fontenrose Q258. The oracle 
issued in AD 262 is of disputed provenance; see Chapter 4 (pp. 107—108). 

97 P&W 474, Fontenrose Q261. By Delphi's final years of operation, the oracle 
seems to begin to transfer its authority to the popular philosophers of the day, a 
theme which will be addressed in Chapter 7. 

98 Laurent (1899); Dyggve (1948); Amandry (1989); Levin (1989). 

99  Athanassiadi (1989), p. 275. 

100 Likely due to the poverty of the polis and the region in general; see Robertson- 
Brown (2006), p. 311; see also Julian Or. 6.188a and Julian Ep. 35. 

101  Déroche (1989), p. 2720. 

102 Jacquemin (1999), p. 326. 

103 Robertson-Brown (2006), p. 315. 

104  Athanassiadi (1989), pp. 274—75. 

105 Vatin (1962), pp. 238—241. 

106  Athanassiadi (1989), p. 277. 

107 Robertson-Brown (2006), p. 313. 

108 Déroche (1989), p. 2721. 

109 Foschia (2000), p. 423. 

110 Robertson-Brown (2006), p. 311. See also CTh 15.5.4. 

111 Amandry (1989) pp. 42-47. 

112 For the Christianization of Greek sanctuaries, see Foschia (2000). 

113 Foschia (2000), pp. 421-23. 

114 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations 13.9. 

115 Pope Gregory the Great, Epistles 11.56. 
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4 Theological oracles from Didyma 


Apollo enim, quem praeter ceteros divinum maximeque fatidicum existimant, Colophone 
respondens, quod Delphis, credo, migraverat amoenitate Asiae ductus... 


Apollo indeed, whom they think is divine above all the rest, answers questions at 
Colophon, because from Delphi, I believe, he had moved, led by the attraction 
of Asia.! 


Lactantius may have been writing ironically about the draws of Asia Minor. His 
Divinae Institutiones was written sometime between AD 304 and 313, and, as a 
Christian, his aim was to release pagans from their erroneous beliefs. 
However, he does seem to be the first Christian writer to enhance the per- 
ception of Christian theology through the lens of pagan oracles and in this 
way his attitude creates an ambivalent impression rather than an aggressive 
one. Lactantius uses Apollo’s words as evidence favorable to monotheism, and 
attempts to demonstrate that pagan oracles agree with the essential teaching of 
Christian doctrine. If these lines existed in isolation it could be seen as a mere 
literary tool, or some passing judgment on the movements of Apollo. How- 
ever, combined with Plutarch’s writings, which describe the diminished 
frequency of consultation at Delphi, it seems that there may be some sub- 
stance to Lactantius’ words, that the oracles of Asia Minor were sought more 
often than Delphi by the second century AD through to the fourth century 
and the closure of oracles. 

As seen in Chapter 2, the discussion of oracles had become a topic which 
greatly interested the characters in Plutarch’s dialogues on Delphi. It is De 
Defectu Oraculorum which supports Lactantius’ claim that by the second century 
AD and beyond Apollo preferred his oracles in Asia Minor over Delphi. As 
Demetrius noted, “we see the evanescence (&uadpwotv) of the oracles here (at 
Delphi), or rather the total disappearance (Sveiv) of all but one or two... I 
argue in this and the following chapter that ‘all but one or two’ oracles refers to 
the oracles of Didyma and Claros. This chapter will demonstrate that the oracle 
of Didyma was thriving during a time when fewer consultations were given at 
Delphi and, specifically, that the different types of questions assumed appro- 
priate for Apollo to answer in Asia are significantly distinct from extant 
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responses from Delphi. The following chapter will provide the same type of 
analysis regarding the oracle of Claros in Asia Minor. 

As Delphi’s significance and numbers of consultations dwindled, the oracles 
of Claros and Didyma in Asia Minor were experiencing a revival, not only in 
terms of the sanctuaries themselves and material dedications, like at Delphi, but 
also an increase in questions presented to Apollo. Particularly, the new and 
different types of questions seemed to attract additional visitors to the oracles. 
Political and state concerns were addressed to the god, as well as questions 
concerning magic, the nature of god, and theurgic concerns of the soul. Nock 
has described these oracular responses as “theological” and, perhaps, the nature 
of the questions presented at Didyma and Claros will help to understand why 
Delphi, on the one hand, slipped further into silence as the oracles of Asia 
Minor, on the other, continued to thrive.* The main aim of this chapter is to 
examine the impact that the theological oracles had upon Didyma, and the 
manner in which the inclusion of these new ideas assisted in its survival. 

As has been shown, the number of responses from Delphi declined in 
number throughout the centuries after the conquest of Alexander the Great. In 
the first centuries of our era, the oracles of Asia Minor were experiencing a 
different trend — Didyma and Claros were undergoing a revival? The nature of 
the revival can be seen from the increase in extant responses in general, as well 
as the numerous politically significant oracles which were not seen at Delphi. 
Most of the recorded responses from Didyma date to AD 100—225, and for 
Claros, the earliest inscription dates from the second century AD, and the latest 
dates to the middle of the third century AD — this marks the period of Claros’ 
greatest activity.^ Hence the oracles of Asia Minor were operating on a much 
more extensive and “international” scale than they had done in the past, a 
greater scale than is evident at Delphi during this time. The success or relative 
increase in frequency and stately significance of oracular consultation of these 
sanctuaries can be seen in several different manifestations: political, geo- 
graphical, and religious. In this chapter and the following, each center will be 
examined separately in order to demonstrate how and why Didyma and Claros 
experienced such success, while Delphi was falling into relative desuetude. 


Oracular success: oracles in Asia Minor 


In order to demonstrate the thriving reputation and the degree of success 
Claros and Didyma shared during the first centuries AD, geographic, economic, 
political, and social issues are of considerable concern. These influences greatly 
affected the oracles and their respective regions. The success of these oracles is 
tied to the relative prosperity of Asia Minor, compared to mainland Greece, 
which had witnessed poverty and population decline during the Roman era.’ 
Additionally, the oracles of Asia Minor were not as intrinsically tied to the 
workings of the polis as Delphi had been and, in the centuries after Alexander's 
conquests, they were better suited to adapt to this changing socio-political 
dynamic. Asia Minor had trade and cultural ties to the Mediterranean and the 
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East, which created an amalgamation of cultures, ideas, and religions — a unique 
societal blend. Their relatively late flowering made these oracles particularly 
adept at dealing with the changing concerns of the day. 

Both Claros and Didyma shared the fortune of an affluent geographic loca- 
tion. Asia Minor was prosperous due to secure trade routes, fertile soil, and 
olive productions; this prosperity allowed the sanctuaries in the area to benefit 
from certain economic considerations and exceptions.’ For instance, one gathers 
from the evidence of boundary markers that Didyma possessed large territories 
of sacred land. Sanctuaries in Asia Minor, in general, accumulated great 
wealth due to the frequency of visitors, donations, and sacrifices. The impor- 
tance of these sanctuaries is attested by the attention paid to them by Roman 
emperors and officials. Restoration and rebuilding of sanctuaries in Asia Minor 
occurred as early as Augustus, who claimed that he restored votive offerings to 
the temples of all the Asian cities.'' Certainly, compared to mainland Greece 
during the Hellenistic and particularly in the Roman era, Asia Minor had a 
prosperous agricultural economy and extensive trade networks, rendering it 
relatively wealthy, which in turn invited the interest of Rome. This aspect 
certainly contributed to the success the oracles of Asia Minor shared, compared 
to Delphi which was one of the poorer provinces during the Roman period. 
Alcock has described it as a “tax-exporting” province, in which most of the tax 
income collected there was brought to Italy; whereas much of the tax collected 
in Asia Minor was reinvested into the area.!* However, one must look further 
than economic considerations. Although important, these do not entirely 
account for the success or failure of a religious institution. 


Roman patronage 


Rome’s patronage is a key factor in the continued success of both Didyma and 
Claros. This can be seen in Roman attention to the Didymaean festival, of 
which the Romans assumed control in 84 BC because Miletus had sided with 
Mithridates of Pontos.'? The Didymaean athletic competitions would have 
attracted pilgrims to visit and consult the oracle, adding to the prestige of 
Didyma. They were no longer trusted to direct the festival, and Rome 
intervened with invested interest. Julius Caesar extended the Didymaean 
asylum by two miles, and a Roman law made an exception for Apollo at 
Didyma (as well as seven other sanctuaries) allowing him to inherit property 
and money, whereas other gods were prohibited to do so. Rome always held 
Didyma in high esteem, and three emperors — Trajan, Hadrian, and Julian — 
were even chosen as prophets at Didyma.'* Rome’s interest in the area of 
Miletus, Aphrodisias, and Ephesus greatly contributed to the prosperity of the 
region. Miletus had been ruled by the Seleucids but was granted an increase 
in territory when it allied with Rome.!° Before the Persian invasion, Miletus 
had been one of the wealthiest and most prosperous poleis in the Greek world 
and, even after the Persian Wars, Miletus still held geographic significance. In 
addition to its strategic position on a peninsula with excellent harbors, it was 
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also near the mouth of the Maeander River, which allowed access to the 
interior of Anatolia. 

Roman patronage can be seen in the construction of an altar of Augustus 
which was built in Miletus, as well as a temple of Caligula.'^ Notably, when 
Trajan visited in AD 100, he began to build within the city and along the 
Sacred Way. The size of the original Hellenistic theater was increased to provide 
seating for 15,000 people. This attests to its prosperity, and surely suggests an 
increase in the number of pilgrims, demonstrating that Miletus and specifically 
Didyma were attracting visitors. Indeed, Roman support was seen in the 
opposite direction as well: embassies from Didyma were frequently sent to 
Rome to negotiate grants and immunities. ‘7 

The oracles of Asia Minor benefitted from an advantageous geographical and 
political landscape, which could contribute to their continued success in the 
first centuries AD. However, the types of oracular responses issued at each 
sanctuary also assisted in their prosperity. As we shall see, differences between 
Delphi and the oracles of Asia Minor are seen not only in oracular procedure, 
but also in the oracular responses themselves. Both of these aspects were 
developed to meet a spiritual need in an age that yearned for external and 
metaphysical certainty. As Athanassiadi has noted, “a statistical study of the sur- 
viving oracles from the second and third century allows two main concerns to 
emerge: the proclamation of henotheistic theology and the reform of cult."!? 
The populations of Asia Minor turned to their oracles for assistance in these 
matters, whereas people in Greece did not seek guidance from Delphi as often. 


Didyma: the sanctuary and oracular procedure 


Didyma had been operating outside of Miletus’ authority for some centuries 
before the Persians sacked it in 494 BC when the temple and the sanctuary 
were destroyed. Sadly, most of the evidence concerning Didyma before the 
Persian sack is lost, so it is unclear how the oracle operated in the Archaic era. 
Once Alexander gained control over Ionia in 334 BC, he established a democratic 
government and Miletus entered a new era of prosperity. Callisthenes, Alexander’s 
personal historian, explains the tale of Didyma’s revival in order to reinforce 
Alexander’s greatness: Apollo had abandoned the oracle, but after Alexander’s 
visit to the sanctuary, the spring flowed again and prophecy returned. ? 
Reconstruction of Didyma was partly precipitated by the contribution of 
Seleucus Nicator, who became the benefactor of Miletus in 301 BC. However, 
the temple took centuries to construct and was, indeed, still incomplete during 
the reign of Caligula (AD 37-41). The success of Didyma can certainly be 
seen in the grand reconstruction of the temple which is arguably one of the 
most impressive temples in the ancient world. It could be seen from miles away 
due to the size of the columns. The plans themselves attest to the pretensions of 
Miletus of becoming a major power, and the success of Didyma in this period 
is intimately tied with the prosperity of Miletus. Didyma had a lapse of clientele 
whilst the site lay in rubble between the time of the Persian attack and 
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Alexander's efforts of revival. After reconstruction of the temple commenced, 
the sanctuary flourished again: since the temple was crucial for oracular 
consultation, oracles could again be delivered. 

The oracular process at Didyma remains unclear from the information in all 
extant sources. We hear from lamblichus more information regarding the 
consultation procedure: 


The prophetic woman too in Branchidae, whether she holds in her hand a 
wand, which was at first received from some God, and becomes filled with 
a divine splendor, or whether seated on an axis, she predicts future events, 
or dips her feet or the border of her garment in the water, or receives the 
God by imbibing the vapor of the water; by all these she becomes adapted 
to partake externally of the God?! 


The fact that she accessed the divine pneuma, either by dipping her skirt in the 
water or via a dagger, shows that the procedure was not entirely clear to sources 
in the third century AD. Lane Fox reconstructs an account of consultation at 
Didyma and explains the variety of methods suggested by Iamblichus, “these 
ways are not alternatives, but differing aspects of a single ceremony." Or 
perhaps, different priestesses could use different methods of prophecy. However, 
most convincingly, Addey argues that Iamblichus’ “repeated use of the word 
site (whether...or) when discussing the ritual preparations undertaken by the 
Pythia serves to highlight their inferiority as a cause of oracles in comparison 
with the supreme power of the deity.””° In this Aristotelian context, the cause is 
most important when dissecting prophecy. This concept of Iamblichus — that 
oracular ritual was subordinate compared to the supreme powers of the divine 
— is important and addressed in Chapter 7. It does appear that each aspect is a 
part of a series of preparations for divine inspiration. As Busine has shown, 
Iamblichus' account of oracular procedure at Didyma was heavily influenced by 
his views on theurgy and theories of divine inspiration." However, it is likely 
that a priestess was involved in oracular consultation at Didyma: Origen, who 
mentions a priestess working at Didyma, corroborates Iamblichus’ version.” 
Water is frequently used as a tool in oracular procedure throughout the Medi- 
terranean, so its use is likely in the mantic procedure. This uncertainty regarding 
the process of oracular delivery at Didyma is also seen in relation to Delphi, and 
most Greek oracles for that matter. 

The structure of the temple at Didyma is unique and the manner of its 
construction suggests that it was directly linked to the method of prophecy. 
Despite the lack of a description of the mechanisms for prophecy, the temple 
must have performed a key function. To reach the inner area of the temple one 
must first climb a few stairs to the portico lined with several pillars. On either 
side of the main naos are two steep but narrow hallway entrances into the inner 
sanctuary. Epigraphic records of the construction of the temple refer to these 
passages as labyrinths (AaPupivOo1).”° It is likely that this form of construction 
was directly linked to the oracular procedure at Didyma, particularly when one 
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compares this temple and oracular procedure with that of Claros’ temple, 
addressed in Chapter 5. In addition, this temple layout is well suited to assist in 
Mystery rites, with pseudo-secret paths leading into the inner chamber of the 
temple.” There is no roof inside the temple at Didyma although it is uncertain 
whether one was ever intended. The labyrinths open up to a large courtyard 
surrounded by high walls. During the Hellenistic era, there was a spring and 
perhaps a smaller adyton inside the courtyard, most likely tied to divinatory 
practice. The first epigraphic record of responses dates to 228/7 BC, indicating 
that the temple must have been largely completed by 250 BC.” 

Epigraphy assists in reconstructing the oracular procedure of Didyma, but it 
is limited. The titles of cult officials are found in inscriptions at Didyma, pro- 
phétés (nportys), hydrophoros (bSpo@dpoc) or “water-bearer,” tamias (topics), 
or “treasurer,” hypochréstés (ónoyprjotngo), grammateus (ypaupateic), paraphylax 
(napa@vrAagé), and nedkoroi (vemKOpol) are attested several times, but their exact 
roles are unclear.*”? Noteworthy is the single attestation of a priest (iepéa) at 
Didyma from a third-century verse inscription.*” It is clear that a diversity of 
cult officials existed at Didyma, but the most prominent were the prophet, 
water bearer, and the treasurer. However, despite our uncertainty, there is 
clearly an increase in oracular practice at Didyma beginning in the Hellenistic 
period. 

The oracle enjoyed a constant stream of visitors, and an oracle is extant for 
each period of 50 years after the rebuilding of the temple. In the second and 
third centuries AD, particularly, the oracle continued to be consulted, and was 
relatively active in the fourth century AD. Of the 78 responses catalogued by 
Fontenrose, 63 (80%) can be dated; and 29 (46%) of these date to the first 
century AD or later.?! Indeed, "consultations, copious sacrifices, dedications of 
altars and other personal acts of piety are reported at the oracle, while not a 
single "prophetless year" — dapoontevtoc éviavtdc — is attested from that 
period,” and this suggests enough clientele to maintain the office consistently. ?? 
The last of the responses at Didyma, like at Delphi, is addressed to the Emperor 
Julian.? Didyma, and other Greek oracles, likely ceased operation shortly 
thereafter, due to Theodosius’ edict of AD 391, but in the few centuries leading 
up to this point Didyma continued to flourish. 

One reason for this increase in consultation can be seen in relation to the 
time gap between the destruction of the site and the rebuilding. This period 
may have allowed for a break in the traditional administration of the temple as 
well as the religious practices." During the reconstruction of the administra- 
tion, while Miletus sought to maintain some aspects of the traditional oracular 
ways, some were changed. For example, the office of the prophetes at Delphi 
was for life, whereas at democratic Miletus, the office was annual. This allowed 
for a flexibility of administration which would foster an adaptable institution. 
Under new management, Miletus could rebuild Didyma to accommodate the 
concerns of the day, no longer bound by the traditional ways of the past. 

During the Archaic era, oracles from Didyma were often delivered in prose. 
After the reconstruction, and apparently using Delphi as a model, women were 
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implemented as the prophetesses at Didyma and they largely gave their 
responses in verse. It is striking that just as the Pythia was speaking less in 
verse, the prophetess at Didyma adopted the practice. In contrast, although 
Delphi’s temple was destroyed by an earthquake in 373 BC, and oracular 
consultations were likely put on hold during the many years of reconstruction, 
the administration of the temple and sanctuary by the Amphictyony continued 
unabated.*° 

Didyma enjoyed the clientele of emperors and kings, who consulted Apollo 
on important state matters. For example, responses 41—43 catalogued by Fon- 
tenrose were given to Seleucus in c. 334 BC. In one response, Apollo instructs 
Seleucus to make Daphne sacred to Apollo upon taking the Syrian kingship.*’ 
Centuries later, the oracle continued to be consulted by prestigious leaders, as 
seen when the Emperor Licinius asked Apollo Didymaeus about his war with 
Constantine in AD 323? The fact that the oracle was consulted by kings and 
emperors shows that Didyma held a continued prestige and the late date of 
such imperial consultations is in contrast to the few state consultations made at 
Delphi. While Delphi relied on services besides the oracle, such as the Games 
or other activities at the sanctuary, it appears that the oracle at Didyma was 
sufficient to draw visitors. This is not to say that the day-to-day practice at 
Didyma, such as the Games, did not assist in attracting visitors and enhancing 
the popularity and fame of the sanctuary. Indeed, religious festivals, such as the 
Didymaea, contributed to Didyma's fame. However, the oracle continued to 
attract important patrons which would have spread the fame of the oracle 
rather than simply the site. 

The responses do show a similarity to Delphi: they are largely in verse, and 
their function, as with most oracles of the ancient world, was concerned with 
directions and sanctions rather than prophecies and predictions. For example, 
Apollo told a certain Hermias, in verse, to make a thanks offering to Zeus 
Hypsistos and another oracle directed the Milesians to propitiate Asphaleos 
Poseidon with sacrifices under this epithet and ask him to come to their assis- 
tance.” It is striking that many of the verse oracles from Didyma date to the 
same time as a revival of verse seen at Delphi, demonstrating a universal return 
to oracular verse." This is significant as it could reflect a desire within the 
priestly caste to reconnect to the literary genre of former times, perhaps helping 
to re-establish the prestige and fame of the oracular centers. The majority of 
responses from both Delphi and Didyma concerns religious matters, but several 
responses from Didyma show an interest in matters which fall outside traditional 
Greek religion. 


Theological responses 


One of the most intriguing aspects of the responses from Didyma, as distinct 
from Delphi, is a concern with “theological” questions. Nock has defined these 
oracles in the sense that they deal with religious concerns, such as the nature of 
God and religious truths, and perhaps go so far as to demonstrate a rational 
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inquiry into religious questions.*' I define “theological oracles” as those questions 
presented to an oracular site which fall outside the established oracle-seeking 
queries, particularly focused on the nature of the divine and are not common 
to traditional Greco-Roman religion. Clearly, oracles were already consulted 
on grounds of religious prescriptions and sanctions for certain rituals or sacrifices, 
but questions at Didyma were sometimes directed at understanding other religious 
sentiments besides those of traditional Greco-Roman religion. The theological 
nature of several consultations significantly contributed to the success of this 
oracle at the time, particularly among intellectuals, sophists, and philosophers. 
The theological aspects include the interpretation of the divine, particularly 
gods and religion, in a philosophically significant way; many of the queries 
were aimed at personal understanding rather than a public service. Many con- 
cern matters that appear to increase in importance from the Hellenistic period 
forward, particularly in the first few centuries AD. 

Before looking at examples of questions presented to Apollo, these inquiries 
must first be placed into their proper historical context. Religious inquiry was 
constantly developing in the Greek world and the function of the responses 
within the polis was being redefined. In the second and third centuries AD, a 
time contemporaneous with many of the theological oracles addressed below, 
Neoplatonism began to take hold in intellectual circles and promoted senti- 
ments similar to those of the Stoics, who maintained a belief in a supreme god 
with various manifestations. Maximus of Tyre, a forerunner of the Neoplato- 
nists, tells us: “In such a mighty contest, sedition and discord, you will see one 
according law and assertion in all the earth, that there is one God, the king and 
father of all things, and many gods, sons of god, ruling together with him." 
Also, he asserts that God has only one nature, but many names." Although the 
examples are from the philosophical elite, the various theological oracles from 
Asia Minor provide evidence that these ideas infiltrated the religious circles 
throughout the Roman Empire. 

As populations moved from all ends of the world into the Hellenized cities, 
they brought with them their culture, education, and gods. In this way, society 
became much more cosmopolitan and the gods also became more universal. 
This is evidenced by the increasing tendency to deify abstract ideas such as 
Mercy, Fear, Fate, and Concord." The contact with the Near East greatly 
influenced Greco-Roman religious thought: the Greeks and Romans began to 
identify their own gods with those of the immigrants and also adopted new 
gods into their pantheon.” Hellenistic religion was generally tending toward a 
desire for a personal connection with the divine, and this concept was parti- 
cularly emphasized in Neoplatonism in the second and third centuries AD. 
Although there is not one particular feature or focus of Hellenistic religion, one 
aspect is clear — there is a distancing from the traditional Olympian gods of the 
Archaic and Classical periods. 

Now I turn to the oracular responses for specific examples of this trend as 
manifested at Didyma. For example, Apollo was asked whether Christ was a 
god or a man and told the inquirer: “He was mortal in flesh, wise in 
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miraculous deeds, but he was made prisoner by the Chaldean lawgivers and 
nailed to stakes, and came to meet a painful death.”*’ For Lactantius the truth 
is in the first line — Christ was mortal in flesh. Although he admits that Apollo 
seemed to deny that Christ was a god, this is not a problem for Lactantius: the 
crucial element is that Apollo agreed with the Lactantius’ argument — Jesus was 
born a man. He suggests that this is an authentic response from Apollo at 
Didyma, as he says: “it is no wonder that Apollo convinced ignorant people of 
the truth of this..." ? However, Fontenrose believes it to be a “pious Christian 
invention," and certainly many of the oracular responses found only in Christian 
writers must be approached with caution.’ Indeed, Lactantius literary agenda 
was to demonstrate pagan oracular knowledge of Christian doctrine. This 
oracle would certainly serve his purpose. 

Not all scholars agree that this oracle was a Christian invention: Digeser 
suggests that Lactantius' oracle may stem from a Greek source. She notes a 
parallel between the allusion to Christ's crucifixion and a passage from Augustine 
which he ascribes to Porphyry's De Philosophia ex Oraculis Haurienda and this 
oracle ends with a similar sentiment to that of Lactantius?! The similarities 
between “Chaldean judges" and “judges,” as well as “nailed to stakes" and “iron- 
bound death” (ferro vincta mors), create a parallel which suggests a common source. 
Digeser proposes that Lactantius may have even inserted “Chaldean lawgiver” 
to allude to Porphyry, considering his connection to Chaldean Oracles.” 
Lactantius may have invented these oracles for his own cause, but it seems 
unlikely. He faithfully recorded other oracles from Didyma and Claros which 
stem from non-Christian sources, so it would not be surprising to find this 
oracle to be authentic.” The number of oracular compilations circulated at the 
time would have been well known and Lactantius’ non-Christian audience 
would have required authenticity for Lactantius argument to work at all. In 
other words, it would be in his best interest to record oracles faithfully, since, as 
a convert to Christianity himself, Lactantius would have been familiar with 
many of the traditional sources and have chosen the ones which upheld his 
newly acquired beliefs. That this response could be attributed to Didyma at all 
shows that these sorts of questions were motives to consult the god. Addition- 
ally, it demonstrates that people were curious about religions other than the 
traditional Greek beliefs and sought answers from Apollo Didymaeus. It is not 
surprising that Didyma was consulted in these issues, rather than, say Apollo at 
Delphi, because the region is a significant in terms of Christianity as well as the 
Jewish diaspora.”* 

Interest in Jewish religion was prominent in Asia Minor as many Jewish 
people migrated there during the diaspora. Eventually, the religious and cultural 
aspects of Judaism spread to the Greeks living there — indeed, some Greeks 
embraced aspects of the religion. These people “are understood as a group of 
pagans who attended the synagogue regularly and adopted some Jewish customs 
such as Sabbath observance and food laws but who were not circumcised and 
so were not full members of the Jewish community in the way that proselytes 
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were." This involvement by Greeks in religions other than their own is 
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reflected by several questions presented to Apollo at Didyma — a demonstration 
of the new, contemporary religious beliefs and practices. 

Although the Jews had influence in Asia Minor, that did not prevent them 
from being persecuted, especially once Christianity became prominent. This is 
evidenced by a response from Apollo concerning the persecution of the Jews 
by Diocletian. As with the response noted above, caution must be exercised 
when considering this oracle, as the source is Christian. However, Grégoire has 
argued that the inscription DI 306 is a record of this consultation, evidence that 
the response supported a non-Christian bias.” The authenticity of the oracle 
can never be firmly established and it is unlikely that a response, even coming 
through the proxy of a Christian source, would be drastically different from the 
reality of oracular consultation. In this case Lactantius could have incorporated 
a Greek oracle from an independent source to fulfil his motive, rather than just 
inventing it. Despite the issues concerning the veracity and the negative nature 
of this response, it demonstrates the interest, albeit hostile, in other religions. 
This is largely due to the changing political, social, and religious climate of the 
day which was caused by the movement of various people into new areas, 
bringing with them their culture and religion. Didyma embraced this new 
dynamic culture, enhancing the oracle's ability to attract visitors. 

Another response from Didyma shows this interest in Jewish religion. The 
question presented asks about which is better — reason or law. The answer 
alludes to the God of the Hebrews as the king of all.” Although this response 
is cited by two Christian authors, Lactantius and Augustine, the latter is refer- 
encing Porphyry, therefore removing much of the potential Christian bias." 
This further supports the possibility that Lactantius quoted the oracles in his 
work from Greek sources and reinforces the authenticity of many of the 
theological oracles. The Christian bias must be noted, but aspects of the 
response are still likely to stem from a Greek source. These theological 
questions presented to Apollo Didymaeus clearly reflect the interest of Porphyry, 
Augustine, and Lactantius in various religions, but they also demonstrate the 
different types of questions presented to Apollo: the oracles are no longer solely 
consulted about traditional Greco-Roman gods, rituals, and rites. 

Another question asked at Didyma demonstrates a change in the type of 
questions thought appropriate for Apollo to answer: a query concerned with 
the immortality of the soul. Polites consulted Didyma on whether the soul 
survives death or vanishes, and the god responded in verse: 


As long as the soul is bound by chains to the body, it meets corrupting 
experiences and yields to mortal ills. But when it finds quick mortal release 
after the body's decay, it goes entirely to the sky, being ever ageless, 
and remains forever incorruptible. For this is what the first-born divine 
providence ordained.°! 


Although this response is recorded by Lactantius, the original author is unlikely 
to be Christian. The ideas inherent in the poem are clearly Platonic and the 
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poet implies that everyone's soul, not only those of Christians, goes to the sky 
after death. The Christian bias is not explicitly seen, so it can be suggested that 
Lactantius is recording the views of a Neoplatonist and, indeed, an idea of the 
soul and the afterlife that was common in late antiquity.” Lactantius, as we 
have seen, has faithfully recorded several authentic oracles and, as Pricoco has 
shown, the same holds for this oracle.? Not only is Polites an attested name in 
the region of Miletus, the name is also known from an inscription at the 
sanctuary itself. ó* Also, much like the oracle from Oenoanda, discussed in 
Chapter 5, this oracle is found in the collection of oracles and other material 
called the Tübingen Theosophy, a fifth-century work of an anonymous Christian 
author living during the reign of Zeno (AD 474-491). This evidence is 
"incorporated into a larger work called “On True Belief,’ which Christians 
cited to show that even the pagan gods acknowledged the truth and superiority 
of the Christian faith.” The oracle is found in this text, but with notable 
differences. This makes it likely that the author of the Theosophy knew of 
another version besides that of Lactantius, which suggests that oracular texts of 
this kind were common and Lactantius, because his audience was already 
familiar with similar types of oracles, could easily cite them.°° 

Oracular compilations were popular in the second, third, and fourth centuries 
AD and many of them tend to include oracles from Asia Minor. Oenomaus of 
Gadara compiled a selection of thirty-six oracles in the second century AD 
entitled Exposure of the Charlatans. Some are traditional responses from Delphi, 
but three are given directly to him at Claros. It is a negative treatise, but still a 
valuable source of information. Porphyry, in the third century AD, compiled 
his collection, De Philosophia ex Oraculis, which did not include traditional 
oracles, but were from contemporary sources and he explicitly indicates 
Didyma as the source for many of the responses.°’ Finally, in terms of “pagan” 
compilations, Cornelius Labeo created a collection of oracles from Claros called 
De Oraculo Apolooinis Clari, in the late third century AD. Based on these extant 
compilations, it is clear that oracles from Asia Minor were popular sources 
for the responses. However, Delphi still features here, but seemingly to a lesser 
extent. This could mean that Delphic compilations did not survive, or that 
Delphi was a less desired source for these types of works. Either way, it 
demonstrates the interest and authority of both Didyma and Claros. 

Christian authors also compiled oracular treatises, as we have seen — Eusebius, 
Augustine, and Lactantius all include oracles to suit their agenda. Delphi does 
not seem to be the main target for these apologists, as Busine notes: “It should 
be stressed that Lactantius ascribed all the oracles he quoted to an oracular 
Apollo: one oracle to the god of Colophon...in Claros, three oracles to the 
Apollo of Miletus...in Didyma, and three fragments to Apollo Smintheus...in 
Mysia." In other words, none from Delphi. The argument from silence does 
not provide a solid foundation, but it is noteworthy that many of the oracular 
compilations of the second, third, and fourth century AD tend to focus on the 
oracles of Asia Minor. The reason for this could be the theological nature of 
the oracular responses from these sanctuaries — not only do they align with 
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many philosophical sentiments of the day, they allow for a theological debate 
between pagans and Christians. 

Finally, there is an oracle similar to that given to Polites, as cited by Philostratus 
in his Vita Apollonii: 


The soul is immortal, and is no possession 

of your own, but of Providence, 

and after the body is wasted away, 

like a swift horse freed from its traces, 

It lightly leaps forward 

and mingles itself with the light air, 

loathing the spell of harsh and painful servitude 
which it has endured. 

But for you, what use is there in this? Someday, 
when you are no more, you shall believe it. 

So why, as long as you are among living beings, 
do you explore these mysteries??? 


It is significant that it is Apollonius himself who utters this oracle, “established 
like an oracular tripod," (tpitovc ÉotnKev). As we shall see in Chapter 7, 
philosophers began to take the place of oracular institutions, and people 
increasingly sought their advice on divine knowledge rather than the gods. 
Theurgy — a key aspect of which was the transmigration of the soul — was 
becoming very popular in the second and third centuries AD.” Although the 
main adherents to this practice were the intellectual elite, oracles such as these 
suggest a more ubiquitous nature of the beliefs — aspects of the philosophy had 
infiltrated civic cult. Many aspects of this period show a shift in ways of 
thought and practice; “intellectually, the second and third centuries AD have 
been judged to have preferred revelation to reason.””' The nature of these 
responses not only demonstrates this trend but also suggests that, since Didyma 
was capable of dealing with these issues, more people would come to consult 
Apollo there. Questions concerning theological issues are not typical of Delphic 
responses. 

There is, however, one response alluding to these matters which has been 
attributed to Delphi by several modern scholars." The Neoplatonist Amelios 
asked a question concerning the whereabouts of Plotinus! soul, clearly a 
theological concept. The reasoning behind the classification of this oracle as 
Delphic lies largely 1n the fact that the text is placed in parallel with two other 
explicitly Delphic oracles (the one given to the Lydians about Croesus and the 
oracle that declared Socrates the wisest of all) within Porphyry's Vita Plotini.? 
Athanassiadi argues that the priests at Delphi “were fully aware of all the latest 
developments in philosophy and, in the quarrel between noetic and theurgic 
Neoplatonism..."/* Indeed, in the second and third centuries AD, there were 
philosophers serving as prophets at Delphi — Platonists, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
perhaps even a Pythagorean — which indicates that the sanctuary was a 
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philosophical center.” However, the lack of oracular responses from Delphi 
dealing in these issues suggests that the Delphic oracle did not hold the position 
of authority that the oracles of Asia Minor did, but was instead a place for 
philosophers to visit and spread their own knowledge. Goulet offers an alter- 
native suggestion, that the oracle concerning Plotinus' soul did not arise from 
any oracular sanctuary at all, but was rather the work of a private diviner — an 
idea which has been rejected by many modern scholars.’° The text clearly 
suggests that Apollo, not a private diviner, was consulted. 

Here we follow the argument of Fontenrose (and others) who suggests the 
oracle is not Delphic. He cites several reasons why Asia Minor is a more likely 
source for this oracle. First, since the sanctuary was not specified, he maintains 
that it was, instead, issued at an oracle of Apollo in Asia Minor." Also, the 
Neoplatonic language is uncharacteristic, particularly considering the use of the 
word woyn is not found anywhere else within the Delphic corpus. Simply 
because the oracle was mentioned alongside two explicitly Delphic oracles, he 
concludes that there is not enough internal evidence from the text that would 
prove that the oracle was issued at Delphi. Busine adds to his argument by 
noting that the length of the response also causes suspicion: at 51 verses, it is 
the longest in the Delphic corpus, more like oracles from Asia Minor which 
would sometimes issue oracles as long as 30 lines.’* Apollo was certainly consulted 
and the combination of this evidence, particularly the theme of the oracle, 
suggests that it was rather an oracle of Apollo in Asia Minor than one from 
Delphi. The final supporting evidence which points to Didyma as the source 
for this oracle is that Porphyry collected many oracles from Didyma in his 
compilation, De Philosophia ex Oraculis.”” Although this alone does not testify to 
the Asiatic origin of the oracle, since Delphi was not explicitly mentioned, 
combined with the "theological" nature of other extant Didymaean oracles, 
this response can be considered an oracle from Asia Minor. 

However, one other response from Delphi hints at the theological aspects of 
responses from Didyma and Claros. When the Emperor Augustus consulted the 
Pythia in AD 12 about his concern for the succession, the Pythia did not 
respond. Augustus then inquired why the oracle was silent and received the 
response: ^A Hebrew boy, a god who rules among the blessed, bids me leave 
this house and go back to Hades. So go in silence from my altas." This is 
seen as the oracle predicting the coming of Christ, but it must be remem- 
bered that Augustus did not initially inquire about Christ, or Christianity, but 
rather, was told about it at the oracle's directive. The information proved to 
be theological like the other oracles, but the topic was not initiated by the 
consultant. Additionally, Wolff claims that this oracle is a Christian forgery, 
and several other modern scholars agree.*' Since the issue of authenticity is 
not at issue here, although it is likely that this response was fabricated to 
uphold the supremacy of Christianity, it does not detract from the argument. 
Indeed, if the oracle was invented, that further supports the hypothesis that 
Delphi was not consulted regarding religious sentiments besides those of 
traditional Greek religion. 
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Oracles invented by Christians must be viewed with suspicion as their 
motive is to discredit the god and show the superiority of Christianity. In this 
way, the oracle could be manipulated to serve the proselytizing motive of the 
author. This is particularly clear when the writings of Eusebius, whose work 
Praeparatio Evangelica has several references to oracular divination, are examined. 
His purpose was to promote Christianity and prove its superiority over paganism, 
by educating Christians in the supremacy of their faith and the error of poly- 
theism. To do this he quotes both Christian and Greek sources and focuses, in 
particular, on sacrifice and divination from oracles. This suggests either it is 
Eusebius’ easiest target, or perhaps more likely, his biggest opponent. It is clear 
that his writings have a pro-Christian bias, and this causes inconsistencies in his 
work. At one point, Eusebius claims that the oracle of Delphi is “silent,” 
whereas later in the work he contradicts himself by claiming that Delphi, 
Didyma, and Claros are the only oracles still operating.** In this way, the bias 
of every source must be appreciated, particularly that of the harsh critics such as 
the Christian apologists. However, since Eusebius quotes non-Christian sources 
directly, his argument holds additional validity. His purpose, to demonstrate the 
superiority of Christianity, would have no effect on a non-Christian audience if 
the sentiments were fabricated. 

Although Delphic officials were aware of the religious and psychological 
climate of the day, people were not seeking advice in these matters from the 
oracle there. This is seen not only in Plutarch’s works in which he praises the 
oracle’s change from hexameter to prose, proof that the oracle adapted and 
changed with the times, but also that Delphi was a philosophical “hot spot” 
where various philosophers congregated. Price has noted, for instance, that 
“none of the officials of the oracle (at Delphi) had any specialized theological 
training and one should not picture the oracle as a positive source of pro- 
gressive theological or political doctrines which showed the way to the other 
Greeks. Delphi was indeed regarded as a source of authority, but it was there to 
be consulted, not to lead.”** However, it seems that it was precisely this role 
that Didyma and Claros assumed. 

There are additional hints of these philosophical trends at Delphi, as Plutarch 
notes: 


That the god is no less a philosopher than a prophet Ammonius seemed to 
all to postulate and prove correctly, with reference to this or to that one of 
his several titles ; that he is the ‘Pythian’ (Inquirer) for those that are 
beginning to learn and inquire; the ‘Delian’ (Clear) and the ‘Phanaean’ 
(Disclosing) for those to whom some part of the truth is becoming clear and 
is being disclosed; the ‘Ismenian’ (Knowing) for those who have knowl- 
edge; and the 'Leschenorian' (Conversationalist) when people have active 
enjoyment of conversation and philosophic intercourse with one another. 
‘Since,’ he went on to say, ‘inquiry is the beginning of philosophy, and 
wonder and uncertainty the beginning of inquiry, it seems only natural 
that the greater part of what concerns the god should be concealed in 
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riddles, and should call for some account of the wherefore and an expla- 
nation of its cause.” 


'This does not solely refer to Apollo at Delphi. Many of his other epithets are 
mentioned, suggesting that Plutarch was alluding to the god's nature in general, 
rather than specifically his role at Delphi. While there are hints of these philo- 
sophical trends occurring at Delphi, it is hardly evident to the degree that it is 
at Didyma. 

This theological aspect of the responses might be a reason Didyma thrived 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. The changing religious climate, 
caused by population influxes and cultural exchanges, seen also in the rise of 
magic, astrology, and Mystery cults, as well as new philosophies such as Gnosticism 
and Neoplatonism, is apparent in several sources, and Didyma was seen as a 
resource for answers. The oracle developed along with these changing ideas 
and was, therefore, more suited than Delphi to deal with the questions. Claros, 
too, may have benefitted from the theological tendency of the times, a 
consideration to which we now turn. 


Notes 


1 Lactant. Div. inst. 1.7.1. K. Heineman trans. 

2 Lactant. Div. inst. 1.21; his work was written in reply to attacks on Christianity 
under Diocletian and Constantine. 

3 Plut. De def. or. 411e—f, *obóév' Eon ‘Sei nepi vOv &nei nvovðávecðar Kai StaToOpEiv 
tjv évtad0a TOV ypnotnpíov àpaópootiv, uov dé TAN évòc 7] SvEiv ånávtov 
ÉkAewytv Op@vtac: GAA’ ékeivo oKoreiv, dv fjv aitiav obtws &&o0évnke." F. Cole 
Babbit trans. 

4 Nock (1928), pp. 281-288. 

5 Athanassiadi (1989), p. 217. See also Maximus of Tyre (14.1); Porphyry (Epistle Ad 
Anebo 14); Iamblichus (Myst. 3.11); Macrobius (Sat. 1.18.1); Parke (1985). 

6 Parke (1985) p. 73 for Didyma and Robert (1954), pp. 3—29 for Claros. 

7 Polyb. 36.17; Paus. 8.33.2—3. See also Davies (1984) and Alcock (1993). 

8 See Morgan (1990). 

9 See Dignas (2005) and Mitchell (2005). 

10 Dignas (2005), p. 211; see also Strabo 14.1.5. 

11 Res Gestae 24.1. 

12 Alcock (1993), p. 24 and (2002), pp. 40-98. See also Hopkins (1980). 

13 Rigsby (2010), pp. 155-157. A response concerning the Didymaean contests is 
attested in an inscription from Cos, SIG 590, see Thonemann (2007). Around 200 
BC, the festival became quadrennial. 

14 Fontenrose (1988), pp. 20-27. 

15 Gruen (1984), p. 548. Miletus joined the Roman cause before the battle of Magnesia 
(190 BC) against Antiochus III. Or perhaps like other cities, Miletus had serious com- 
plaints about the Seleucid rule (see Livy 35.17.1—2). Or perhaps, an alliance with Rome 
was attractive because, if victorious, Miletus could expect an increase in territory. 

16 Price (1984), p. 138. 

17 Athanassiadi (1989), p. 272. See also Did. II 332. 

18 Athanassiadi (1992), p. 50. 

19 FGrH 124 F14, cited in Strabo 17.1.43. For possible reasons why divination 
returned at this time, see Morgan (1989) and Price (1984). 
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Dio Cass. 59.28.1 says he wanted to use the temple to celebrate his own divinity; 
Caligula also wanted to put a roof on the temple, since this had been considered an 
impossible engineering feat (Strabo 14.1.5). See also Suet. Calig. 21. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11.127, “Kai pv fj ye £v Bpayyidats yovi) ypnopuoóóc, site pápoov 
Éyovoa Tv TPOTMs VO 0200 tivos zapaóo0gicav AANPOdDTAL THs Asias abys, cite 
mì GEovocg kaðnuévn Mporéyet TO pLEAAOV, gite TODS nóóag ij kpáongó0v tt Téy- 
yovoa tà bdatt 1| £ TOD Üõatoc åTuvouévn ó£yevat TOV DEdv, ¿E ANdVTwV tootov 
émitnosia napackevačouévn zpóg tv ozoóoy]v É&o0gv adtod pevoaAopáveu" 
A. Wilder trans. 

Lane Fox (1987), pp. 182-183. 

Addey (2007), p. 83. 

Busine (2002); Addey (2007) also reinforces this point. 

Origen, Contra Celsum 1.70. 

Montegu (1976), p. 304. See Didyma 84, 86, 87, 93, 111. 

Indeed, the inscriptional record also reinforces the practice of Mystery initiation at 
Didyma; see Busine (2006), p. 284; I.Didyma 312, 1.24; 326.1.5—6; 327, 1.4; 329, 
1.6; 333, 1.5; 382, 1.5. Fontenrose (1988), p. 128 notes at Didyma, Mysteries were 
frequently connected with the hydrophoros of Artemis Pythie, which is the highest 
position for a woman at Didyma; Graf (2003), p. 246—247 also notes the inscriptional 
evidence for Mystery Cult at both Didyma and Claros. 

Fontenrose (1988), p. 17. See R5, R6 as compiled by him; compare to the response 
extant from literary sources, dating to 331 BC. 

Robinson, (1991), p. 61. See also Busine (2006) for a summary of the conflicting 
notions concerning the roles of Didymaean officials. 

I.Didyma 82 B; Busine (2006), p. 281. This mention of a priest at Didyma has 
spurred a scholarly debate; Rhem (1958), p. 113 proposes that it was used instead of 
priest for metrical purposes. However, Fontenrose (1988), p. 118, and the agree- 
ment of Busine (2006), p. 281 is more compelling; the inscription refers not to the 
existence of a priest at Didyma, but rather a cult of Apollo Didymaeus at Mylasa. 
See Fontenrose (1988), R17-31; 33; 44; 55; 56; A3-10; B3-4. All figures are rounded 
to the nearest percent. 

Athanassiadi (1989), p. 272. 

Fontenrose (1988), pp. 227-228. He cites Theodor. Hist. ecd. 3.16.21 which does 
not mention Didyma directly, only Delphi and Dodona by name and includes the 
rest as "other oracles." Fontenrose argues that since Julian held office of prophet at 
Didyma (Jul. Epist. 451bc), Didyma was certainly among these unnamed oracles, 
"we may suspect that Dódónén is a copyist’s mistake for Didyma, since otherwise 
Dodona is not mentioned as operative after 200 BC." 

Parke (1986), p. 123. 

Fontenrose (1988), pp. 55—56, Lane Fox (1987), p. 182 contrasts the forms at 
Didyma with those at Claros; the latter also used hexameter, but the priest also 
"broke into iambics or more complex metrical forms." 

Scott (2010), pp. 120-124. Although they did make some additions at Delphi, such 
as the institution of the naopoioi, who oversaw the finances of the rebuilding, there 
was no break in traditional practice of administration or oracular procedure. 
Fontenrose (1988), p. 216 R43. See also Diod. Sic. 19.90.4. Seleucus took this 
oracle seriously as he built a palace for Daphne near Antioch. 

Sozomen, Hist. ecd. 1.7.73. 

See DI 129 and DI 132.2-7 respectively. 

The Chaldean Oracles, which were written under the reign of Marcus Aurelius, also 
represent this return to verse form. Athanassiadi (1999) suggests that the revival in 
oracular verse may have inspired the theurgic verses of the Chaldean Oracles. 
Nock (1928), pp. 281—288 adapted the term from Boulanger. See also Robert 
(1968). 
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Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes 11.5a—b, '"Ev 10600010 ð noé Kai otáosı Kai 
diapavia Eva org äv £v ráon yi óuóqovov vópov xai Aóyov, StI OEdc sic távtov 
Bacuebc, Kai ratńp, Kai 0goi no2Xot, 0200 naiðsc, ovvápyovte 0200." M.B. Trapp 
trans. 

Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes 39.5. 

A list of the various gods is found in Artemidorus, Oneirocritica 2.34; see also Paus. 
1.17.1; Plin. HN 2.22. This is not necessarily a new phenomenon, but the tendency 
does seem to increase in the second century AD. For a discussion on the identifi- 
cation of “Gods” in the Greco-Roman world, see Axtell (1987) and Rives (2007). 

Mikalson (2006), pp. 211—212. 

Lloyd (1990). 

Lactant. Div. inst. 4.13.11, “Ovntos Env Kata oápka, GOMds Tepatmdeow Épyoic, 
GAN nò XoA6aíotoi dSikaonorAiniow GAMKas, yoUwVEic OKOADMEGOL mpv 
àvénAnos Tedevthv.” A. Bowen trans. 

Lactant. Div. inst. 4.11.12. It appears that Jesus, as divine, was assumed knowledge of 
Lactantius’ audience. 

Lactant. Div. inst. 4.13.17, “Quid mirum, si hoc Apollo veritatem ignorantibus persuasit..." 
Fontenrose (1988), p. 222. 

Digeser (2000), p. 102; see Augustine De civ. D. 19.23. " Forte magis poteris in aqua 
inpressis litteris scribere aut adinflans leves pinnas per aera avis volare, quam pollutae revoces 
impiae uxoris sensum. Pergat quo modo vult inanibus fallaciis perseverans et lamentari 
fallaciis mortuum deum cantans, quem iudicibus recta sentientibus perdictum pessima in 
speciosis ferro vincta mors interfecit." G.E. McCracken trans. See also Lactant. Div. inst. 
4.13.11. 

Digeser (2000), p. 166 n. 66. 

At least one of the oracles quoted in Lactantius (Div. inst. 1.7.1) is also found in the 
inscriptional record in the cities which consulted Claros; there is little reason to 
doubt he would be faithful to Didyma as well. See Erbse (1941), p. 169. For the 
inscription, see Bean (1971), pp. 20-22 no. 37; Robert (1971), pp. 597-619; Lane 
Fox (1987), pp. 169—171. 

Johnson (1958) stresses the importance of Anatolia during the emergence of Chris- 
tianity. Many of the cities which sent embassies to Didyma and Claros were among 
those with strong evidence of both Jewish and Christian populations. 

Trebilco (1991), p. 145. 

Lactant. De. mort. pers. 11.212-213 and Eusebius’ Vita Constantini 2.50. See also 
Fontenrose (1988), R33, p. 206. 

Grégoire (1913). Fontenrose (1988), p. 207 argues that his reconstruction of the text 
is highly conjectural, but is still possible. 

Lactant. De ira dei, 23, see also Fontenrose (1988), R51, pp. 223—225. 

Augustine, De civ. D. 19.23C, citing Porphyry. 

Digeser (1998), pp. 129—146 argues that “both Porphyry and Lactantius...depend 
heavily on oracles as evidence for the ‘truth’ of their position," and that "Lactantius" 
own use of oracles appears to take seriously Porphyry's reliance on oracular testi- 
mony.” So, in a sense, Lactantius! Divinae Institutiones is a response to Porphyry's De 
Philosophia ex Oraculis Haurienda. Pricoco (1987), suggests that Lactantius only partly 
relies on the same sources as Porphyry, and partly on a collection of oracles already 
in circulation at this time. In either case, it seems that Lactantius did not "invent" 
these oracles to serve his Christian bias, but used already extant oracles which 
supported his case. 

Lactant. Div. inst. 7.13.6, “Poy, uv, uéypig o0 ógopoic mpóg GHua Kpateitar 
Q0aprà vootoa ráðn Ovyntaic üXynóóctv eiker vika 5" adte Avow Bpoténv uetà 
cópua guapavO£v @kiotnv ebpytat, éc aiðépa nica qopsivoi oi£v dyrpaoc oðoa, 
uévet ©’ eig náunav teps. TPHTOyOVOS yàp toðto 0200 Siétate npóvoia." 
J. Fontenrose trans. 
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Pricoco (1988). The concept of transmigration of the soul is found as early as 
Pythagoras. The Platonists, Neoplatonists, Christians, and Jews all adopted notions 
regarding the fate of the soul after death, which gradually influenced the whole of 
society. Earlier Greek sentiments regarding the salvation of the soul through purity 
were also common. See Dodds (1951), p. 154. 

Pricoco (1988), p. 188. Fontenrose (1988), p. 225 allows for the possibility that this 
oracle was known to Porphyry. 

Robert (1968), p. 590. 

Mitchell (1999), p. 86. See also Erbse (1995), Theos. 1—7. 

Pricoco (1988), pp. 195—201. See also Erbse (1941), Theos. 37. 

See Busine (2005b). 

Busine (2005b), p. 7. 

Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 8.31. “aOdvatoc yoy Kod YpT|LA oóv, GAAG Tpovoiac, 1 
uetà opa. papavbév, tit’ ék ógopiv 000c troc, Pridiws rpoOopobca KEepavvuTaL 
Hépt kovo ósiwviv Kai TOADTANTOV ånoctépčaca AaTpEinv: oot 88 Ti THVO’ 
6geroc, 6 mot ovdKét ðv TOTE SOEEIC; Ň Ti ETA tooo EDV mepi THVdE 
Lateveic,” F.C. Conybeare trans. 

Iambl. Myst. 1.15. This will be dealt with in detail in Chapter 7. 

Lane Fox (1987), p. 196. See also Dodds (1951), pp. 289—295. 

P&W, p. 409, R473 suggest that the reference to another response from Apollo 
prove it to be from Delphi. For agreements, see Nilsson (1974) and Athanassiadi 
(1989). See below for alternative suggestions. 

Porph. Plot. 22.6-7; 22.1. 

Athanassiadi (1989), p. 275. 

Lane Fox (1987), p. 197. See I. Did. 100, 150, 310, 285 for examples. 

Goulet (1982). Contra, see Busine (20053), pp. 305-313. 

Fontenrose (1978), H69 points out that the specific shrine was never mentioned 
thus could have been Apollo's oracle in Asia Minor, pp. 191—192 and 265. This is 
agreed upon by Brisson (1990) and Busine (20053). 

Busine (20053), p. 307. Cat 1: 28 verses; Cat. 7: 22 verses; Cat 8: 30 verses; Cat. 10: 31 
verses. She also points out that the reason Amelios consulted the god can be found to 
have matches in oracular literature of the time and, particularly as we have seen, from 
oracles of Asia Minor; Busine (20052), p. 309. See SEG 17 (1960), no. 319 (Cat. 5). 
Granted, this oracle is from Cyrenaica on the coast of Libya, but it still demonstrates the 
motive to consult gods in this matter, which has strong parallels in Asia Minor. 

Busine (20053), p. 253. 

Georgius Cedrenus (1838), Ioannis Scylitzae ope, Vol. 1. Bekker ed., p. 320, "IIoig 
'Eppoiog k£Aeta( ue Odo uakápeootv &váooov, TOvds ðóuov npoAueiv Kai "Aióog 
adiic ikéoðo, Aoindv &ni£t ék TPOL@V fiuerépov." J. Fontenrose trans. 

Wolff (1962), p. 230. See also Nock (1928), Levin (1989), and Beatrice (1997). 
Euseb. Praep. evang. 4.2.8; Euseb. Praep. evang. 5.16, although quoting Porphyry, it 
still leads to a contradiction. The evidence suggests that this latter statement is 
indeed true. However, it must be noted, that "silent" could have a range of 
potential meanings. 

Price (1985), p. 143. 

Plut. De E 385b-c, “dt uiv yàp ody ttov 6 O0góc PIAdGO@OS Tj uávtic, &&óket 
nov óp0Gc npóc tobto TOV óvoptov Ekaotov Aupóvioc tíðecðu Kai SIddOKELV, 
wc ITó010c uév &ott toic &pyopiévotg LavOdvew Kai StanvvOdveoOa1: Arpaog dé xoi 
Qavoiog oig ion tı SnAodtar Kai Dno@aivetar tfjg GAnOEiac: lopu]viog è toig 
Éyovct TH &uotiumv, xoi Asoynvópiog Stav évepy@ot Kai iüxoAo0001 ypópevot 
TO OwAÉygo0o01 kai QuAocogeiv TPdG àAAT|AoUc. ‘nei 68 TOD pûocogpeiv’ EPH ‘TO 
Gyteiv tò : OaopáCetv Kai àmopeiv, eikÓótoc tà TOAAG TOV nepi TOV DEdv Éotkev 
aiviyuao. KataKeKpv@bar, Kai Aóyov Twa 7z0000vta. ù Ti Kai SIdaCKAAIAV cfc 
aitiac.” F. Cole Babbit trans. 
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5 Theological oracles from Claros 


Tpic WaKApEs KEivol Kai TETPAKIC üvópsc EOOVTAL, 
oi II&yov oikrjcovot néprv iepoio MéAntos. 


Three, yes, four times blessed will those men be 
Who will live in Pagus beyond the sacred Meles.' 


This, the earliest attested oracle from Claros, dates to 334 BC when Apollo was 
consulted concerning the re-foundation of Smyrna. Sadly, since Claros accounts 
for less of the evidence in the ancient literature than some other oracles, it 
is harder to reconstruct the history of the site. Claros is not mentioned by 
Homer, but it is in the Homeric Hymn to Artemis.” It is not mentioned by 
Herodotus as one of the oracles tested by Croesus, a notable omission as Her- 
odotus was from Halicarnassus and Croesus was from Lydia and the proximity 
to Claros would suggest a possible inclusion. Pausanias tells us that the oracle 
was founded in remote antiquity, but it was not until the Imperial period that 
Claros gained great stature in Asia Minor. 

This chapter will examine the success of the oracle of Claros in Asia Minor; 
like at Didyma, Claros flourished in the second and third centuries AD. 
Although Roman patronage and geographic location help explain this success, I 
argue one significant reason for this prosperity is because the theological oracles 
issued at the site better suit the clientele of the time. Here, I will examine the 
sanctuary and method of consultation before examining the theological oracles 
to better understand the disparity in success between Delphi and the oracles of 
Asia Minor during this period. 

Like at Didyma, Roman patronage also contributed to Claros’ prosperity. 
Early in the second century BC, Rome granted the title of asylia to Claros, thus 
confirming the inviolability of the city and the sanctuary.” In 133 BC, the 
kingdom of Pergamum was bequeathed to Rome and it included Colophon 
and the oracle of Claros.* The Attalid kings of Pergamum were some of the 
most distinguished consultants at Claros. Rome inherited the Attalid kingdom 
and along with it the Attalid devotion to the oracle. At least 13 inscriptions 
honoring Roman emperors have been found at Claros; 10 of them are found 
on monuments along the Sacred Way. Those honored include L. Valerius 
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Flaccus, Pompey, Cicero, and Octavian; in fact the inscription mentioning 
Octavian was found within Apollo's temple at Claros and was likely erected 
shortly after his victory at Actium (31 BC)? The many statues of Roman 
emperors found at the site attest the interest held by Rome, particularly in the 
cases of Hadrian and Tiberius.° Inscriptions that dedicate the temple to Apollo at 
Claros were found with Hadrian's name in the nominative case, demonstrating 
his influence there.’ Hadrian is known to have supported oracles, and during his 
reign Delphi saw a short-lived revival via his patronage, as we saw in Chapter 2. 
However, the surge in popularity should not be attributed to Hadrian's patron- 
age alone, as Delphi would also have sustained oracular popularity with his help. 


Claros: the sanctuary and oracular procedure 


It is ironic that Claros’ early history is so obscure yet, in the late first and early 
second century AD, the most detailed extant account of oracular operation is 
found in Tacitus. While on a grand tour of Greece, a typical event after gaining 
office, Germanicus stopped at Colophon, specifically to consult the oracle. 
Tacitus describes the operation of the oracle while discussing Germanicus’ visit 
to the sanctuary: 


There, it is not a woman, as at Delphi, but a priest chosen from certain 
families, generally from Miletus, who ascertains simply the number and the 
names of the applicants. Then descending into a cave and drinking a 
draught from a secret spring, the man, who is commonly ignorant of let- 
ters and of poetry, utters a response in verse answering to the thoughts 
conceived in the mind of any inquirer.” 


There are both similarities and differences between the operations at Delphi 
and Claros. There is the striking parallel of the spring, like the Castalian, a 
familiar feature at Delphi. The spring is particularly important at Claros; as 
Iamblichus says: “It is acknowledged by everyone that the oracle at Colophon 
gives its responses through the medium of water,” and continues by noting that 
the oracle only works on certain appointed nights, after sacrifices have been 
made.” The priest gives oracles but the consultant never sees the prophet for he 
is in his underground adyton, in which the spring is located.'° The practice of 
allotting certain auspicious days to consult the oracles seems to be a trend most 
oracles share. These practices, although distinct from Delphi, also have many 
strong ties and this could either demonstrate the universality of oracular pro- 
cedure at Apolline oracles or the possibility that Delphi was used as a model for 
Claros’ operations. As evidence for the latter, Claros had an omphalos, “like 
Delphi, and it was kept in the outer room reserved for the priesthood."!! It 
is noteworthy that a man was selected as the prophet rather than a woman, as 
was the case at the oracular shrines of Apollo at Delphi and Didyma. This 
suggests that, contrary to the reorganization of Didyma, Claros may not have 
used Delphi as a model for oracular procedure. 
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Although a temple of the Hellenistic style, that at Claros was finished during 
the reign of Hadrian.'? As in the case at Didyma, it seems that the construction 
of the temple at Claros was connected to the method of consultation. The 
layout of the temple is unique: there is an underground portion of the temple 
where the adyton and oracle were located. To enter, one must navigate through 
one of two steep, narrow corridors, which begin on either side of the pronaos, 
reminiscent of Didyma. These passageways are a maze of right-angle turns that 
meet under the temple and then divide again to reconnect beneath the cella 
from opposite sides. '^ Within the cella, there were benches and an omphalos; 
beyond these features was a doorway to yet another chamber which contained 
a well. The well provided water which was used to assist in divine prophecy. It 
is worth noting that an underground chamber at Claros, mentioned by 
Iamblichus, is verified by archeological evidence.'* 

This strange construction is reminiscent of Mystery cults. Busine suggests that 
the layout of the temple at Claros, with an underground labyrinth leading to the 
adyton, gives the impression of mysteries and the practice of "crossing the 
threshold” into initiation.'? Indeed, some inscriptions at Claros record Mystery 
rites for consultants which were connected with oracular procedure — the use 
of the phrase oitweg uon£vtreg évepáteucav ("the initiate steps in") suggests 
the context of initiation and Mystery cults.'^ Macridy has compiled all of them, 
many of which date to the second century AD." Another mysterious aspect of 
oracular consultation at Claros is, as noted above, the issuing of oracles at night, 
something which is unique among the oracular centers discussed here. These 
Mystery connotations, combined with the construction of the temple, as well 
as the nature of the oracular responses, as we shall see, show that Claros 
exhibited a unique talent of maintaining the "power and attractiveness of the 
mantic process for the society it served." ^ This society was greatly concerned 
with transmundane matters, the afterlife, and other personal theological neces- 
sities; Claros' incorporation of several aspects of Mystery cult practice demon- 
strates the oracle's breadth of specialization and ability to satisfy a variety of 
community and individual needs. 

In addition to this, Claros introduced a new and sophisticated method of 
prophecy which has parallels with the reorganization of Didyma. Around AD 
130 a change in the inscriptional record is seen at Claros. Before then a prophet 
alone, or priest and prophet, were honored as cult officials, then the recordings 
of an office of thespiode (Qeomiwðòc), "singer of prophecies,” appeared and 
became a standard position, seemingly held for life.'? Changes in epigraphic 
practice may account for this evidence, however, it is noticeable that it is 
contemporary with the completion of the temple, and suggests that it could be 
a new position." This addition of "vocational" religious officials at Claros 
would surely have added to the prestige of the site. It demonstrates Claros’ 
ability to adapt to changing concerns of the patrons, something which is 
essential to understanding the success of the oracles of Asia Minor. 

As opposed to other sanctuaries, where a priest or magistrate held office for 
only one year, the office of thespiode was held for an extended period of time: 
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for example, Gn. Julius Reginus Alexander was thespiode for 25 years, c. AD 
150-175. 'This allowed ample time for policies to be instated due to the stability 
of the office.”' Deliberate policies could be enacted due to the duration of time 
each office was held. To further demonstrate the constancy of office, his 
successor, Tiberius Claudius Ardys, served from c. AD 175-190. Also, if the 
thespiode did play a significant role in oracular procedure, this extended office 
would allow for the professionalization and skill which comes with decades of 
practice. 

The exact function of these religious officials is uncertain and much debated. 
Inscriptional evidence generally records three consistent vocations: a priest 
(igpevc), the thespiodos, and the prophet (apogńtno).” Both Parke and Lane 
Fox agree that it was the prophet who drank the sacred water and produced 
the oracles of Apollo, the priest oversaw the operations of the sanctuary, and 
the thespiodos sang the oracles given by the prophet, and turned them into 
verse.” Alternatively, Robert, the leading excavator at Claros, argues that it 
was the thespiodos who drank sacred water and the prophet who versified the 
oracles afterwards.** These assertions cannot be verified from our meagre evi- 
dence and remain speculative. Particularly concerning is the ancient authors’ 
lack of precision with regard to the terms they used. For instance, Porphyry 
claims that it was a priest (iepe0c) who drank the water at Claros and issued the 
prophecy, whereas Iamblichus claims it was the prophet (npogńtno).” The 
former argument seems more likely, considering that the thespiodos seems to 
be a new religious official at Claros beginning in c. AD 130, and this leads to 
the assumption that the prophecies continued to be issued by the prophet and 
simply sung by the new official. As the sanctuary gained popularity and 
prominence, additional roles needed to be created to meet the needs of the 
sanctuary. These new officials reflect a flourishing at Claros, and, in the first 
centuries AD, Claros was mentioned alongside Didyma as the most renowned 
oracles of Asia Minor.”° Inscriptions also attest the wealth of Claros. For many 
years, Apollo was chief magistrate, or prytanis (mpbtavic), at the sanctuary, and 
this means that the financial responsibilities, such as sacrifice and expenses 
connected with festivals, were the responsibility of the god himself.” Apollo 
(i.e. the temple at Claros) had enough wealth to support itself and was not 
reliant on other forms of donation and benefaction. In fact, an uninterrupted 
succession of prytanis of Apollo dates until AD 234/5.?? 

One of the reasons Claros experienced such success during this time is 
because the sanctuary did not compete with Delphi, or other oracles, for 
patrons. By the second and third centuries AD, there are inscriptions referen- 
cing several delegations which came to consult Apollo at Claros from Phocaea, 
Parion, Heracleia of the Salbake in Caria, Phrygian Laodicea, Acmonia, and 
Cydonia.” None of these delegates sent to Claros to consult the god came 
from cities on mainland Greece or the coast of Asia Minor which had traditions 
of consulting oracles. Rather, the site drew most of its clientele from newly 
Hellenized cities in the interior of Asia Minor and Macedonia." For example, 
an inscription from Nicomedia in Bithynia, now lost, was copied in 1714 by 
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Lucas. This oracle addresses a magistrate from Nicomedia, advising him: “For 
an earth-warming abundance of produce, O magistrate, I urge you to honor 
the lord of the seasons who saves by his fire.. 2°! This is most likely a response 
concerning a harvest. Another oracle given to Ephesus and Smyrna, regarding 
an earthquake, claims that Claros was the “leading oracle of Asia.”°* Various 
other oracles concern cities in Asia Minor such as Hierapolis, Pergamum, 
Callipolis, and Caesarea Trocetta. This trend was enhanced by the road net- 
work, established by the Romans in Asia Minor, which guided pilgrims on a 
path to Claros on the Via Sebaste, which seems to have been built in 6 BC by 
Augustus. It allowed easier access to the oracle from the interior of Asia Minor, 
particularly from the confines of Central Anatolia to the Maeander Valley 
which led to Ephesus and finally Colophon. 

Claros also enhanced its popularity abroad with what appears to be an active 
marketing effort. Six nearly identical inscriptions have been found throughout 
the western empire, in Sardinia, Dalmatia, Numidia, Britain, and two cities in 
Morocco, Volubilis and Banasa. The text of these reads: Dis deabusque secundum 
interpretationem oraculi Clari Apollinis (“To the gods and goddesses according to 
the interpretation of the oracle of Clarian Apollo”). The only significant dif- 
ferences between the inscriptions are that the one from Dalmatia omits the 
term oraculi, and the inscription of Housesteads in Britain adds the mention of 
coh(ors) I Tungorum. This noteworthy series of inscriptions is dedicated to the 
gods and goddesses at the behest of Claros whose fame and influence stretched 
all the way to the extremities of the empire. The dates of these inscriptions 
have been contested, and the differences in dating have led to differences in 
interpretation. It seems that the likely date of the texts is the second to mid- 
third century AD. The inscription from Britain must be dated to AD 140, at 
the earliest, based on the movements of a Tungrian cohort who placed the text 
in Housesteads fort on Hadrian’s Wall. It seems a late second, early third century 
date is the most likely and this places these oracles firmly within the time of 
Claros’ most syncretistic and theological operation. 

The inscriptions have fascinated scholars, rightly, and have spurred several 
different theories as to the nature of these texts. Friedlander suggests that they 
were possibly a simultaneous consultation by several soldiers from different 
provinces who visited Claros together.” Nock takes a different approach, 
offering the possibility that the inscriptions are a corpus of oracles, a sort of 
formula for honoring the gods. This, he says, was something which was in line 
with the unification of various divinities seen as manifestations of one Supreme 
Being.” Nilsson emphasizes the importance of the word interpretatio, which, 
he argues, is a quintessential enhancement of the rest of the theological oracles 
from Claros.?" Interpretation is an essential aspect of Greek oracles and by 
including this word the oracle is directing some sort of personal reflection 
which is essential to the theological oracles. Robert seems to agree, stating that 
the inscriptions are a form of religious propaganda, promoting the theological 
and syncretistic nature of the oracular responses from Claros, which we will 
soon examine. Parke, following Birley, argues that only a person in a position 
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of extreme power could publicize the oracle all over the empire, and he suggests 
Emperor Caracalla as the likely candidate as he visited Claros in AD 214.?? 
Finally, Veyne suggests that this set of inscriptions reflects a more common 
trend of the time, supported by Claros, in which all gods should be honored, 
rather than individual gods.*° 

It is possible that these oracles may have some link to the influence of 
Mithras and other soldiers’ cults. This theory, in a sense, incorporates many of 
the previous notions, or, at least, it does not exclude them. The role of the 
soldier is included to account for the Cohors, the syncretism of Claros is still 
seen from what the oracle says, and the general trend of religious henotheism is 
maintained. As the inscriptions were found at the extremities of the empire, it 
is likely that they were brought by soldiers (or indeed any travelers), who 
probably came from Asia Minor near Claros. Soldiers brought with them their 
gods in order to maintain honor for them throughout their travels. This practice 
is reminiscent of the cult of Mithras, a mystery cult taken all over the empire 
by Roman soldiers, and evidenced by the dozens of Mithraea found throughout 
the empire, as far as Germany, Britain, and Spain. The oracular inscriptions 
which mention Claros have a precise parallel with the cult of Iuppiter Dolichenus, 
also popular amongst soldiers. Speidel records many corporate inscriptions which 
are found honoring the god with strikingly similar language. Several inscriptions 
include the phrase In honorem domus divinae Iovi optimo maximo Dolicheno (“In 
honor of the greatest divine house of Jupiter Doliche") with various alterations 
and additions thereto." These largely uniform inscriptions are found in Lambaesis 
in Numidia and several derive from Upper Germany." They demonstrate the 
proclivity of Roman soldiers to honor their god with inscriptions wherever 
they travel and those from Claros could have been practicing the same type of 
homage. So although the inscriptions from Claros demonstrate the reach of the 
oracle's influence, it may not be a unique method of worship. 

Whatever the nature of these inscriptions, the span which Claros’ oracles 
reached is surely an attestation of its fame and prestige. Perhaps it was this 
propagation of the religious specialization that helped Claros to gain fame while 
Delphi's popularity diminished — the oracle's association with these new occult 
questions would have drawn interested clients to Claros. Not only was the 
Clarian Apollo consulted by individuals and states alike, but the consultations 
were significant enough to be spread throughout the Empire. 

The oracles themselves also attest deliberate policy which aided in the pro- 
pagation of Claros’ popularity. For example, the oracle given to Hierapolis, 
when it consulted Claros because of fears of plague, associated Apollo Clarios 
with Apollo Careios who was the god of the oracle at Hierapolis.*° Apollo 
Clarios complained that no honors were received from Hierapolis, and to assist 
in the efforts to eradicate the plague, they would need to erect a statue of 
Apollo Clarios at the front gates of the city. Additionally, Apollo directed them 
to send choirs and maidens to Colophon to sing hymns and honor the god. 
Robert has pointed out that this could very well have been a policy, on behalf 
of Clarian officials, to strengthen ties between Colophon and Hierapolis which, 
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unlike its neighbor city of Laodicea, had not sent an embassy to consult Apollo 
at Claros.** Claros had the ambition and ability to export popularity throughout 
Asia Minor, particularly through its oracles. 

There are more responses recorded from Didyma than Claros, but the ones 
from Claros are of a much more international nature. The Didymaean oracles 
were usually given to individuals, often concerned with religious propriety, 
whereas oracles from Claros tended to be given to entire communities and 
concerned communal problems such as plague and earthquakes. Of the 25 
extant responses from Claros, only six are delivered to individuals, and the 
remainder concern entire states. Another distinction is that most of the 
responses from Didyma were found within the sanctuary, while those of Claros 
were found in the cities which consulted the god, which also seems to be the 
dominant practice at Delphi.*° Perhaps this can be explained by the relatively 
late revival of the oracles of Asia Minor — their method of oracular consultation 
developed alongside a new penchant for inscriptional practice. The honorific 
desire to immortalize was becoming more popular just as Claros and Didyma 
were giving more oracles, another example in which these oracles conformed 
to new conventions in terms of the area and time. However, by the third 
century AD, inscriptional practices throughout the Roman Empire tend to 
diminish. 

Other differences between Didyma and Claros can be seen in the form of 
response. They seemed to prefer different meters: at Didyma almost all of the 
extant responses are in hexameter, whereas Claros used hexameter as well as 
iambics or other, more complicated metrical forms." Perhaps these more dif- 
ficult forms can be attributed to a specialized official at Claros, trained in verse 
such as the thespiodos or the prophet, whereas the shorter, fixed responses may 
point to a lot oracle in operation at the site." These differences show that it 
was not a particular method of prophecy, or method of production of oracles, 
that promoted the popularity of one oracular site or another, as both of the 
oracles of Asia Minor experienced a successful era despite their different 
practices. 


Theological responses 


As at Didyma, several responses from Claros are of a theological nature. By the 
end of the second century AD, Claros seemed to issue more theological oracles 
than even Didyma, particularly those that illustrated a syncretistic view of the 
universe and concerned a unique view of the nature of god. The content and 
context of these questions, as noted in Chapter 4, show that the religious 
thought of the day had begun to change. Philosophies which postulated a 
single Supreme Being had begun to spread around the Mediterranean: Plato's 
“One” or the Stoics’ Logos, for example, would enhance different perceptions 
of the gods. Although these ideas had been common among philosophers since 
the Pythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle, the notion of a Supreme Being had 
spread into cult and society, not simply amongst the educated. Also, in Parke's 
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words, “the second century AD was a period when Mysteries and initiations 
were features of religious cults achieving new popularity" and, to correspond to 
these concerns, Claros issued responses that dealt with Mysteries, magic, the 
nature of god, and syncretism.*” For example, responses No. 25-28, as com- 
piled by Merkelbach and Stauber, are oracles in which information about the 
nature of god is given." One such oracle has attracted much attention from 
scholars in recent years: 

When someone asked Apollo, who or what God is above all, he answered in 
21 verses, the beginning is this: 


Of itself has grown, without teachers, without a mother, steadfast, whose 

name cannot be put in words, dwelling in the fire, that is God, and we 
51 

messengers are only a small part of God. 


Lactantius claims that he derives this oracle from a pagan source: 


...since we are defending the cause of truth before people who are astray 
from it in the service of false religions, what sort of proof could we better 
use against them than to rebut them with the evidence of their own gods?” 


It is likely that some of Lactantius’ readers were not Christian and, therefore, 
familiar with various oracular traditions. Lactantius saw that his argument 
would be better served by authentic oracles, rather than inventions. Addition- 
ally, as Divinae Institutiones was written in Nicomedia, the proximity of Asia 
Minor’s oracles is a factor. Lactantius, in a sense, flatters the oracles of Asia 
Minor, as the god preferred this region to Delphi; it suggests that his audience 
may have taken pride in their own local oracles.?? 

Further support for Lactantius’ faithful representation of the oracle appears in 
an inscription from Oenoanda, as well as another literary source — the Tübingen 
Theosophy.” It is in this text that the oracle is found in its longest form: 

When a certain man named Theophilus asked Apollo, “Are you God or is 
another?" he gave the following oracle: 


Allotted to be above the celestial vault, he is 

An infinite flame, moving, a boundless eternity; 

Among the blessed ones he is inconceivable, unless 

He, the great father, intentionally designs for them to behold himself. 
Where he is, aether does not bear the brilliant stars, 

Nor is the clear moon suspended there; 

God does not meet them on his way, and not even I myself 

Extend there as I whirl in the aether encompassing everything with my rays. 
But God is an immense channel of fire, 

Moving in a spiral, rushing. Nor would 

Any burn his heart who touched that aethereal fire, 

For it holds no burning, but with unceasing care 
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Aion is mingled with Aion from God himself. 

Of itself has grown, without teachers, without a mother, steadfast, whose 
name cannot be put in words, dwelling in the fire, that is God, and we 
messengers are only a small part of God.” 


The inscription of the oracle means that there is less need to rely on the 
Christian sources, and the literary texts assure us the oracle came from Apollo at 
Claros. Still, there are discrepancies in the sources: the inscription is only six 
lines whereas there are 21 verses known to Lactantius and sixteen known to the 
author of the Theosophy. The last three recorded are verbatim in Lactantius.”° 
This should not hold our attention for long, as it is likely that the inscription 
was shortened because there was not enough room on the slab for the entirety 
of the oracle: a summary of the response fitted nicely.”’ Also, the name of the 
consultant, Theophilus, is indicated in the Theosophy but not in the inscription 
nor in Lactantius’ account. Pricolo cites this as evidence that each literary 
source relied on two separate sources for the oracle.^? 

Merkelbach and Stauber claim that the texts were a set of oracular language, 
and probably used 700 times." Potter argues that the three different texts were 
formed independently of each other, however, Lane Fox and Mitchell both 
contend that the compilers of the Theosophy produced a faulty version of the 
text by combining several similar but unrelated texts." The similarities may 
arise from the use of a common source and the omissions in any of the shorter 
versions may have been due to a need for brevity: Lactantius does mention that 
more lines were known to him; he simply omits them, and this could also be 
probable in the case of an inscription. Even in the event that the extant texts 
relied on different sources, they are all saying the same thing. This oracle 
emanates from Claros, and is one of several responses which Clarian Apollo 
attests to his expertise in the nature of God. 

New evidence has demonstrated the existence of an oracular site at 
Oenoanda, at least from the Roman Imperial period.°! This means that the 
delegation traveled to Claros to seek guidance, despite the local oracular seat 
and suggests that Claros’ authority and popularity were considerable. Yet, the 
most significant aspect of this text is certainly the theological and philosophical 
implications which describe the nature of god. It is interesting that many of the 
qualities depict God as what it is not and, particularly, that it is ineffable. This 
suggests a syncretistic view and is reminiscent of many philosophical notions of 
the day. As the inscription dates to no later than the second century, the trend 
at this time appears to envision god without any name.® This is seen in rela- 
tion to the religious theology of the Neoplatonists: The Supreme God was far 
more than the civic gods, who had names, human characteristics, and particular 
attributes. The Neoplatonists wanted to stress the uniqueness and supremacy 
of the One by maintaining its ineffable nature. Hermes Trismegistus said: “God 
is one, and what is one needs no name. He that is nameless.”°* The variety of 
names given to the Supreme God were clearly insufficient as none of the phi- 
losophers could agree, therefore, God cannot be contained in a name — as soon 
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as a concept has been put into language, it is no longer a pure, intellectual 
manifestation, and thus imperfect. Despite an ineffable nature, it seems God 
could be identified with several different gods becoming, therefore, a syncretistic 
amalgamation of various understandings of the divine. That Apollo assumed this 
syncretistic nature is evidenced by this and other oracles from Claros. 

Apollo, in Asia Minor, issued several syncretistic oracles, and, “on one 
occasion, Claros said that Zeus, Hades, Helios, and Dionysus were one and the 
same — a sign of the henotheistic times. "^? 

The validity of this verse is justified from an oracle of the Clarian Apollo, in 
which another name is attached to the sun god, which is in precisely these holy 
verses listed the “Jao” (Iahwe). Apollo of Claros was questioned, for the God, 
called the Iao, he said this: 


Men who are initiated into the mysteries must keep strictly silent. But if 
you only have a little bit of insight and a weak mind, then declare that: 
The highest God of all to be Iao, but in winter Hades, Zeus at the 
beginning of spring, summer Helios, at autumn, gentle Iacchus.°° 


Religious sentiments had certainly developed from the traditional religions to a 
more dynamic amalgamation of ideas. The idea developed around the powers of 
gods, rather than the personalities of gods, and the syncretism of several similar 
aspects of the different gods enabled them to be seen as the same. In the case of 
Claros, the oracle was well adapted to satisfy these religious needs of the time 
and the oracular responses are a reflection of the new religious and philoso- 
phical demands of society. These needs had changed from the traditional 
oracle-seeking reasons such as colonization, kingship, and pagan religious rites, 
to a more personal religious context. This oracle not only alludes to a Supreme 
Being and the syncretistic tendencies of the era, but also to another trend, the 
gaining popularity of Mystery cults. 

Claros' association with Mystery cults is seen from the construction of its 
temple, in the previous oracle, and other oracular inscriptions. A citizen of 
Charax, who collected oracles, was initiated into a Mystery cult and consulted 
the oracle after having entered the temple.°” Based on the evidence of a few of 
the abovementioned inscriptions found at Claros, it appears that Mystery rites 
were associated with oracular consultation. Sadly no details are given, besides 
the suggestion that an initiated inquirer could enter the innermost chambers of 
the temple along with the cult officials. However, evidence concerning a 
delegation from Amaseia, which attests five young people who had been initi- 
ated, tells us that other consultants of Apollo at Claros were initiated into the 
rites.^ Not much else is known about the Mystery cults at Claros as they are 
inherently enigmatic, but the latter inscription seems to be dated to AD 132.7? 
This demonstrates, once again, Claros' ability to adapt to the popular concerns 
of the time and Mystery cults which had been a valuable religious institution 
since their beginnings in early antiquity. Claros’ reputation for Mystery cults 
could have broadened its clientele base. 
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The association between Mystery cults and oracles in Asia Minor is also 
found in a treatise by Lucian. Alexander is illustrative of the popular enthusiasm for 
oracles in the second century AD, but it also warns the audience about the 
ways in which a charlatan could manipulate the beliefs, fears, and hopes of 
people. In the story, Alexander and his friend put bronze tablets into the 
temple of Apollo in Chalcedon, foretelling that Apollo and his son, Asclepius, 
would come to live in Abonuteichos in Paphlagonia. The people built a temple 
to him and Alexander cleverly convinced them that he was Asclepius’ prophet by 
crafting an egg with a snake inside and a man’s head — the god Glycon. This 
portent proved to the people that Alexander was a divine prophet.’’ Apart 
from a thriving oracular business, Alexander also instituted Mysteries with the 
result that Mysteries and oracles could have an affinity with one another in Asia 
Minor. Based on Claros’ mysterious architecture and, perhaps, Didyma’s as 
well, the oracle had connections with certain Mystery cults thereby increasing 
the number of visitors, its credibility, and its popularity. Most importantly, 
however, was the ability to respond to the psychological and religious needs of 
patrons at Claros. 

In the second century AD, concerns about magic were of interest to con- 
sultants of Claros and the oracle provided answers to questions of a magical 
nature, and responses such as these find no parallel in the Delphic corpus. The 
most overtly “magical” oracle from Claros is found in an inscription from 
Ephesus and is associated with the great plague of the late AD 160s.’? Based on 
the form of the lettering, the inscription is dated to the second century AD. 
The magical connotations are found in the use of the words pdppaka, páyov, 
and uáyuata, which are unusual within oracular responses and clearly have a 
magical connotation. 


[For Help, you have to look to] Artemis with the golden quiver, born 
from my family; for she is the ancestral leader of the entire town, midwife 
and augmenter of mortals, giver of harvest; whose image from Ephesus 
brings shining gold. Put her up in a temple, full of joy: She will forsake 
your miseries and will dissolve the deadly pharmaka of pestilence by melting 
down with her flame-bearing torches, in nightly fire, the kneaded wax-figurines, 
the evil signs of the magos’ art n 


This response prescribes an unusual way to bring about the end of the 
plague. The goddess of the Ephesians will melt the wax figurines that caused 
the epidemic. It is not strange that Artemis is evoked as it was the Ephesians 
who consulted Apollo, and the fame of her sanctuary in Ephesus was widespread. 
The depiction of her is, however, distinctive. Artemis is uniquely portrayed as 
the conqueror of evil and bears fire torches, which are iconographically asso- 
ciated with Hecate. This relationship again reminds us strongly of magic, as 
Hecate was identified as a goddess of the dark art. 

The notion that it was magic that caused the plague rather than, say, the 
gods, is an important development in Greek thought and one which is 
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demonstrated by this response from the second century AD. Although some 
misfortunes were attributed to magic, these largely concerned the personal 
ailments of individuals and to explicate community misfortunes by dark magic 
is nearly unheard of in the Greco-Roman world.’”* At least in this oracle 
"magic was accepted to be effective," in Várhelyi's words.” The magical 
nature of these responses and questions is not found at Delphi and this could 
help to explain why the oracles of Asia Minor experienced such success, as 
compared to Delphi. 

Merkelbach suggests that the oracle prescribes clients to make wax figures, 
which represent the evil of the plague, and burn them in order to symbolically 
destroy the affliction. He cites another famous case of the burning of wax figures 
with an oath of future settlers in Cyrene, "they shaped wax figures and burned 
them.”’° However, this does not fully take into account the role of Artemis — 
she is called upon to undo the magical process and save the community from 
the affliction. In contrast, Graf suggests the plague was caused by a sorcerer, 
"who buried wax figurines," and proposes that the torches which the goddess 
holds would melt the wax and destroy the evil cause of the calamity.” In this 
way the oracle is describing the iconography of the statue, or form, of Artemis. 
In Graf’s view, the oracle calls for the installation of a statue of Artemis in the 
city because this will protect the citizens from further disaster, and cites several 
cases in Greece in which statues are used to ward off or alleviate evil. Both 
interpretations hold merit, but Graf's view takes into account the role of Artemis 
more fully, particularly in terms of the installation of her statue “joyfully in a 
temple” and the role of the wax figurines. The inclusion of magic, a cause of 
plague and of a goddess’ ability to undo a magical spell, is most significant. This 
oracle is one of few which have overt magical connotations and this development, 
in oracular practice, may have contributed to the success and fame witnessed at 
Claros during the first three centuries AD. 

Strikingly, another oracle from Claros contains certain magical connotations, 
an oracle which prescribes a defensive type of magic in a public setting. Around 
AD 160, the people of Syedra, a port in Pamphylia, were continuously 
attacked by pirates (Aniotai), and turned to the Clarian Apollo for help." They 
were told to erect a statue of Ares in the middle of the city, bound with iron, 
and perform sacrifices next to the image. It is significant that the Olympian 
gods were used in such a way. Their use in a civic context may have been 
diminishing but their presence was still considerable, perhaps owing to their 
antiquity. Although the oracle does not specifically mention magic, the act of 
binding is explicit and is a magical method which was used to elicit a desired 
result throughout Greece. Apollo at Claros not only incorporates magical 
notions into his oracles, but uses a unique form of defensive magic. In this way, 
Claros could adapt to the expectations of its clients and relate to the religious 
and social trends of the day. 

In addition to the oracular responses from Claros, we find other ties between 
magic and Claros in a literary account. Tacitus mentions Claros alongside 
astrology and magic when describing the rivalry of Agrippina the Younger and 
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Lollia Paulina. Agrippina charged Lollia with sorcery, in relation to their compe- 
tition for Claudius’ hand in marriage, and accused her of consulting “astrologers 
and magicians and the image of Clarian Apollo." This demonstrates that 
magic and the like were considered unlawful, and associates the oracle with the 
darker arts of magic and astrology. Indeed, Tacitus’ association of the oracle, 
astrology, and magic suggests that these occult forms may have gained a high 
degree of authority in a social context, the focus of Chapters 6 and 7. In any 
case, this account further strengthens the association Claros had with magic, 
which was not typical of Delphic oracular practice, although there are parallels 
with Dodona’s lead tablets.” 

These accounts regarding magic and the Clarian oracle are significant in 
other ways, not only because these themes are not found in other oracles, but 
because they demonstrate that magic, at this level, was viewed as capable of 
causing strife. This was an idea which developed in the second century AD and 
gradually became more widespread. Instances in which magic was employed as 
a defensive tactic in a public context are largely unique. This is true within the 
oracular corpus, and in general, whereas most other instances of magic found in 
literature, epigraphy, and on papyri, concern hostile black magic practiced in 
the private sphere."! For example, there are various defixiones (binding spells 
and curse tablets) regarding legal disputes and directed at opponents and accusers, 
or to take revenge or seek justice. Additionally, as seen in the extant oracles, 
the “old gods" were able to assist men against magic. 

Typically, the circumstances for consulüng the oracle were often decided 
before consultation. For example, the decision to colonize was often made before 
the god was consulted and the function of the oracle concerned authority and 
religious sanction. In the case of the oracles from Claros, the people may have 
already decided the plague was caused by magic and Apollo simply confirmed 
the expectations of his clients. If this is indeed the case, it shows the ability of 
the oracle to adapt to contemporary concerns, namely new philosophies and 
novel ideas about god and the divine, as well as magic and methods for securing 
public safety. This flexibility offered Claros the opportunity to mediate the 
contemporary interest in magical ritual, something which certainly increased 
the popularity of the site. 

The growth of both Claros and Didyma may also have come about because 
they had become places where a city could publicly demonstrate its ties with 
Hellenic culture, a function which Delphi also shared, albeit not on the same 
scale. Yet, for the oracles of Asia Minor, this was particularly significant after 
the Hellenistic Age, as they had to carve out identities that were both Asian 
and Greek. Delphi had already accomplished this feat early in the sanctuary’s 
history. The consultation of Claros and Didyma would promote participation 
in a culture in which an individual city may otherwise have been lost. This 
provided the oracles of Asia Minor with an opportunity to facilitate cultural 
identities within Asia and to tie the region to the larger Hellenistic framework, 
making it easier for those colonies to incorporate themselves into the Empire. 
Examples of this are particularly obvious in the incorporation and acceptance of 
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Imperial cult. Although this practice had early beginnings in the Hellenistic 
Age with the deification of Alexander, it gained popularity in the Roman era. 
The institution of Imperial cult achieved the inclusion of the new rulers within 
the religious framework of the existing culture — it was an extension of Hellenistic 
ruler cult, thus tying the two societies closer together. Additional evidence of 
Claros and Didyma's role in creating a new Greco-Asian identity is evident in 
the list of important delegates recorded as consulting Apollo at both Didyma 
and Claros.** Since foreign policy was no longer an effective way to demon- 
strate authority, which belonged to Rome, involvement in the cultural aspect 
of oracles was crucial to the development of a Hellenized, and by extension, 
Roman identity in Asia Minor. Delphi had once assumed this role, but as 
Greek culture expanded away from the epicenter that was once Parnassus, it no 
longer actively participated in the formation of cultural identity on the scale of 
the oracles of Asia Minor. 

It seems then that this ability to incorporate new ideas into oracles reflects the 
religious needs of this part of the world. The fact that Didyma and Claros could 
incorporate these concerns into their existing oracular model contributed to the 
success the oracles of Asia Minor shared. In addition to the region's prosperity, 
and the patronage shown by Rome, the oracles were seen as avenues for gaining 
answers to questions not previously considered oracular territory. Magic, theurgy, 
and theology were clearly on the minds of the people in Asia Minor and the 
oracles there evolved to accommodate this change in thought and practice. 


Delphi's inability to adapt 


It remains to be seen why Delphi did not adjust to the new needs and interests 
of a vast proportion of the Greco-Roman population who developed an 
increasing awareness of certain occult practices and religious notions. A sub- 
stantial factor in this trend is seen in the economic instability of mainland 
Greece, as compared to Asia Minor.*? As the region itself declined in political 
significance and economic security, the oracle, too, no longer possessed the 
supremacy it had held in centuries past, and the economic condition of Greece 
did not facilitate similar consultations at Delphi. 

Polybius gives us a clear impression of the state of mainland Greece in the 
second century BC. “In our time all Greece was visited by a dearth of children 
and generally a decay of population, owing to which the cities were denuded 
of inhabitants, and a failure of productiveness resulted, though there were no 
long-continued wars or serious pestilences among us.”** Polybius recognized 
the significance of a contemporary decline in production and economic success 
in Greece, something which is reminiscent of Ammonius’ reasons for the 
decline of the oracle of Delphi in Plutarch’s essay.” Indeed, Greece as a whole, 
and Delphi in particular, did not have a stable economy, particularly throughout 
the Hellenistic and early Roman period. 

Pausanias also records the poor state of Greece during his travels, which were 
contemporary with a decline in the oracular operations at Delphi. He records a 
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population decline in Boeotian Thebes; other centers which once had over- 
whelming wealth, “are not so prosperous now in the power of riches as a single 
moderately wealthy individual,” and even Delos is nearly deserted.*° The 
regional success of Asia Minor would have helped to promote the nearby oracles. 
On the other hand, many Greeks were too poor to make expensive offerings 
or take an expensive trip to Delphi. 

An inscription at Delphi, formally acknowledged by the Aetolians, is in the 
form of a letter and highlights the harsh social and economic conditions at the 
site between c. 185-175 BC.” A Cretan town sent the letter to the Aetolian 
government: 


The marshals and the city of the Axians send greetings to the synedroi and 
the general and the cavalry-general of the Aetolians. You know Eraton 
our fellow-citizen, who sailed off on a military service to Cyprus, took a 
wife and two sons, Epicles and Euagoras. It chanced that, Eraton having 
died in Cyprus, Epicles and their mother were taken prisoner and Epicles 
was sold at Amphissa. Epicles paid off the ransom money and lives among 
you in Amphissa. He is a fellow-citizen of ours, as are his children Erasiphon 
and Timonax and his daughter Melita. You will therefore act honorably 
by considering how, if anyone injures them, he may be prevented by you 
(from doing so) both publically and privately: and how the record of 
common citizenship may endure forever.?? 


As Davies has pointed out, this letter demonstrates a number of different social 
and economic considerations at Delphi and the surrounding areas. First, it 
expresses the need for the Cretans to look elsewhere, besides their own territory, 
for work as mercenaries; evidently there was insufficient work available to 
them. Likewise, the threat of pirates affected trade and, therefore, the economy 
of mainland Greece. Beginning in the Hellenistic age, mainland Greece began 
to see depopulation as well as economic struggle. Asia Minor, on the other 
hand, had a much more vibrant economy. An influx of a money-based econ- 
omy followed Alexander the Great into Asia Minor, funded by the precious 
metals from the treasuries of the conquered east." The disparities in the two 
regions’ economic stability contributed to the success of Asia Minor’s oracles 
compared to that of Delphi, however, economics alone cannot account for 
religious trends and practices. 

Asia Minor also had a thriving philosophical scene. Delphi is relatively close 
to Athens, one of the most popular places to study during the “Second 
Sophistic,” and many philosophers traveled there and revered the site. How- 
ever, from the extant oracles we see little inquiry at Delphi regarding new 
philosophical ideas. Perhaps people consulted the resident philosophers at the 
sanctuary rather than Apollo. Additionally, many students would travel to 
Smyrna, Pergamum, and Ephesus. This created an intellectual climate which is 
reflected in the oracular responses of Asia Minor. Many of the oracles there 
were not concerned with personal or political matters but, rather, general 
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theological and philosophical problems which would have been prevalent 
within educated circles. Many of these ideas have an eastern origin, and the 
proximity of Claros and Didyma to the source of many of these ideas contributed 
the theological nature of their responses and, in turn, their success — geography 
was key, not only in terms of economic success, but social and cultural success 
as well. This 1s also demonstrated by the relative ease of travel by sea, especially 
once Rome dominated. 

The location of Delphi made it less conducive to the interchange of these 
more eastern ideas. As the Hellenic and Roman worlds grew, Delphi was 
drawn further from the center and it was difficult for people at the extremities 
of the empire to reach the oracle. The known Greek world had expanded and 
Delphi no longer found itself at the epicenter. This is rather ironic because 
central the location of Delphi as the omphalos, largely proximate to other Greek 
poleis, was initially a significant factor in its establishment and prestige. 

A main reason for Delphi’s inability to adapt to changing concerns of the day 
is its strict adherence to traditional forms of worship, ritual, and religion. Claros 
and Didyma would have had access to many eastern ideas from the time of 
their emergence and, so, it became a natural progression of procedure to 
incorporate many such issues. Delphi, on the other hand, initially established 
and reinforced traditional religious beliefs and so was far more reluctant to 
deviate from the conventional trend. The questions concerning religious cult 
and ritual became one of Delphi’s most significant roles, however, due to the 
variations of religious practice from polis to polis, the Pythia’s "principle in 
answering questions on sacrifices and ancestor-worship was to reply that the 
ritual piety was to act in accordance with the custom of the city.””” Delphi’s 
role in religion was to sanction pious behavior, rather than to establish it. This 
is largely due to the nature of consultation at Delphi: the Pythia could not 
inject new ideas into Greek religion but could only respond to those ideas. 
Most often, a consultant would travel to Delphi with a specific concern in 
mind, and the oracle gave authorization or confirmation to the inquirer instead 
of offering predictions and novel ideas. In this way, it was the consultants who 
viewed Delphi as unfit to deal with new theological affairs. The sanctuary’s 
specialty was outside the scope of these concerns. The prophecies seen in the 
theological oracles demonstrate a break from the traditional oracles of Delphi 
which we know from the Archaic and Classical periods. 

The hypothesis generally put forward to explain the emergence of the 
theological oracles links them to what has been called “the crisis of the third 
century."?! This period, between the assassination of Alexander Severus in AD 
235 and the reign of Diocletian in AD 284, can be characterized by an intense 
pessimism found in the contemporary writers, particularly the rationalist philo- 
sophers such as the Stoics, Epicureans, and even to some degree the Skeptics. 
This mentality spread to religion. According to Dodds, “the essential part of 
religion lay no longer in acts of cult, but in a silent contemplation of the divine 
and in a realization of man’s kinship with it.”’* In this way, the theological 
oracles are seen as manifestations of the desire, characteristic of the time, to 
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have a personal relationship with the divine. Delphi’s main religious function was to 
prescribe various observances to the civic cults, and to address ties to more personal 
religion only as they arise within the context of the established public cult. 

Delphi was prone to sanction time-honored forms of religious worship, 
coinciding with the conventional practices of the individual poleis. Indeed, as 
Morgan notes, the early beginnings of Delphi developed divinatory practices “‘as 
a means of legitimizing the gradual introduction of social change whilst appar- 
ently maintaining basic community values."?? Certainly, throughout. Delphi's 
long history, the oracle helped to shape religious understanding by providing 
instruction on the proper way to honor and appease the Greek pantheon. But as 
society began to change, the traditional Greek gods no longer reigned supreme. 
As new gods from the east were imported, new religious philosophies began to 
spread, and an emphasis on a personal relation with the divine increased. Delphi's 
authority in all matters of traditional Greek religion became marginalized. The 
oracles in Asia Minor assumed the role which Delphi had had in the eighth 
century BC and they were crucial in shaping the religious structure within 
communities and the understanding of the polis 700 years later. 

Delphi was the object of fascination and respect for the devotees of Plato, 
as well as other philosophers down to the second century AD. Several 
philosophers, many of them Platonists, received similar honors at Delphi and, 
certainly, the center had a reputation for wisdom and learning." This would 
suggest that Delphi could be the first port of call for issues regarding new 
philosophic ideas such as theurgy and religious ideas, such as elements of syn- 
cretism and monotheism. There is, however, no evidence in the oracular 
corpus that this occurred.^? This can be explained in terms of spatial elements 
and the multifunctional nature of Delphi, as discussed in Chapter 3. The center 
operated on various levels, and so it does not necessarily follow that the oracle 
would be consulted on these religious and philosophical issues simply because 
philosophers were honored at Delphi and visited the sanctuary. As we have seen, 
the oracle only operated on certain days, and so the philosophical aspect of 
Delphi existed year-round; but other visitors did not inevitably inquire at Delphi 
regarding these matters. Perhaps, instead, visitors consulted the philosophers 
who often congregated there."? 

In terms of oracles more generally, Greeks of the second and third centuries 
AD were perhaps disenchanted with the ambiguity of oracles, desiring a sense 
of certainty about nature and existence that they could not find with oracles. 
Instead, people were turning to more substantial sciences in increasing numbers. 
Astrology and theurgy provided solid answers to questions once sought at 
oracles and these answers were, in a sense, seen as more accurate since there 
was an established and systematic method for obtaining answers. Additionally, 
new philosophies and religions were becoming more finely tuned with society's 
changing ideals and values. Instead of the old civic religion, people were more 
interested in personal salvation and an intimate relation with a Supreme Being. 
The oracle of Delphi no longer satisfied the increasing complexity of the 
questions faced by society and individuals. 
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The following chapters will trace the spread of astrology, Neoplatonism, 


theurgy, and various sects of early Christianity to show how the popularity of these 
trends influenced the consultation of Delphi. These new institutions provided a 
stepping stone to the ideas of Fate, salvation, and monotheism, thereby con- 
tributing to the decline of Delphi and other traditional Greek religious practices. 
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nayypúczov pua iksi çs KAdpov àpmeAóscoav, 60' dpyvpdtogog AnzóXXAov 
Hota muváčov éxompóXov ioyéaipav). H.G. Evelyn-White trans. 

Dignas (2002), p. 294; see also Tac. Ann. 3.62.1. 

Levin (1989), p. 1629, c. 200 BC the youngest son of Attalus I was honored with a 
statue in the temple of Claros. 

Ferrary (2000), pp. 331—376. For Octavian and the temple, see p. 357. 

Busine (2005), p. 32. Busine stresses the importance of Roman patronage to the 
success of the oracles of Asia Minor throughout her work. 

Robert (1960), p. 21. 

Tac. Ann. 2.54, "Non femina illic, ut apud Delphos, sed certis e familiis et ferme Mileto 
accitus sacerdos numerum modo consultantium et nomina audit; tum in specum degressus, 
hausta fontis arcani aqua, ignarus plerumque litterarum et carminum, edit responsa versibus 
compositis super rebus quas quis mente concepit." C.H. Moore trans. The fact that Tacitus 
mentions only a priest regarding the oracular operation has led several scholars to 
postulate a change in AD 130, with the addition of the vocation of a thespiode in the 
inscriptional record, see below. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11; See also Aelius Aristides Sacred Tales 3.12. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11.124, “To ór] £v Kodogdvi pavtsiov ópoAoyettoi mapa mou ðr 
Bdatos ypnpaticew.” A. Wilder trans. 

Flaceliére (1965), p. 30. 

Robinson (1991), p. 62. Ferrary (2005) notes that the dedication of the temple 
could be no earlier than AD 135 because the inscription refers to Hadrian as 
Imperator II, a designation he took after September 15, 134. 

Robert (1967), pp. 311-312. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11.124. Busine (2002), p. 191 has pointed out that Tacitus’ account is 
also consistent with archeology, despite the confusion of modern scholars. He says, 
“tum in specum degressus, hausta fontis arcani aqua,” (Tac. Ann. 2.54.2-4) in which specus 
does not have to refer to a cavern, but can simply mean "underground" indicating the 
inner part of the temple, rather than the various caves which surround the site. 
Busine (2005), p. 194. This also is reminiscent of the covered entrance to the stadion at 
Olympia. 

IGRom 4.1586 and 4.360. See also Graf (2003), p. 246 and Robinson (1991), p. 63. 
Macridy (1912), nos. 15, 16, 20. 

Robinson (1991), p. 63. 

Macridy (1912), pp. 155-173; Robert (1954), (1967). Additionally, the account of 
Claros we gain from Tacitus (Ann. 2.54) only mentions a priest, and there is no 
allusion to an additional official concerned with oracular consultation. 

Picard (19222), pp. 197—199, Lane Fox (1987), pp. 172-173, and Parke (1985), 
pp. 146-147. However, both Busine (2006) and Robinson (1991) argue that this stance 
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must be taken with caution, as inscriptional practices change, vary and, at Claros, are 
inconsistent. Busine (2006), p. 290 argues that this addition of the thespiodos may not be 
proof of a new post, but rather a development in inscriptional practice. However, since 
Claros was in the habit of inscribing “priest” before this time, it is suspicious that such a 
role would have been neglected in the inscriptional record before AD 130. 

Robinson (1991), p. 65. 

Busine (2006), p. 287. 

Parke (1985), pp. 220—224 and Lane Fox (1987), pp. 184-186. 

Robert (1954), pp. 15—21; see also Potter (1994), p. 43. 

Busine (2002), p. 191. 

Iamb. Myst. 3.11. 

Robinson (1991), p. 64. 

Ferrary (2005), p. 740. Although there is an interruption of many inscriptions 
during the reign of Commodus, Ferrary attributes this to the destruction of many 
engravings during the Byzantine era. Rather, based on the preserved memorials, city 
delegations continued to consult Apollo well into the third century (Heraclea, 
Apamea, Bithynia, Apollonia in Pisidia, Chios, and others) so there is no reason to 
suspect a decline in the oracle during the third century AD. 

Mellink (1960), p. 66. For a chronology of the delegations, see Ferrary (2005). 
Robert (1954), pp. 27-28, Macedonian and Thracian region; Bithynia; a few from 
Crete; Lycaonia and Cappadocia; Pisidia; Caria; Lydia and Phrygia; a few from Ionia 
and Aeolia; Paphlagonia and Pontus. 

CIG 3769, “Apginor’, edtpaging yeo0dAngog © TOAVISpL, kakkar KéAopaoí CE 
Gonvpov òpuevóevta.” K. Heineman trans. See also Merkelbach (1975) and Peek 
(1976). It is interesting to note that the god saves "by his fire," a remedy that 
seemed to become a rather common idea surrounding several oracles from Claros, 
particularly the oracle from Ephesus, discussed below and another oracle from 
Claros describing god as “an imperishable blazing flame of supercelestial fire...” 
(Éc0" brepovpaviovn zopóc pos aiðouévn AOE...). See Erbse (1941), p. 170 
(Theos. 15). Although not specifically mentioned as Clarian, Buresch (1889), p. 57 
argued on the basis of the similarity of form and content with the oracle from 
Oenoanda that it was indeed from Claros. For the symbolic significance of fire and 
the oracles from Claros, see Oesterheld (2008), pp. 201—220. 

Behr (1968), p. 71. 

For Hierapolis, see Lloyd-Jones and West (1966). This oracle, too, prescribes a ritual 
cleansing with fire. For Pergamum, see Picard (1922b) who has clearly shown this 
oracle to be Clarian. For Callipolis and Caesarea Trocetta, see Buresch (1889). 
French (1980), pp. 707—709. 

Friedlander (1910), p. 178. 

Nock (1972), p. 161. Parke (1985), p. 161 allows that this is possible, but is skeptical 
that this is the only extant instance of this kind in which the use of a corpus of oracles 
is preserved. He suggests rather that this is an indication of a single consultation. 
Nilsson (1974), p. 477. 

Robert (1954), pp. 20-21. 

Parke (1985), pp. 160—162; Birley (1974). 

Veyne (1986), pp. 275—276. He cites Nock who argues that people were more 
interested in the power of god than god himself. See Nock (1972), p. 43. 

Speidel (1978), pp. 4-10. See CIL XIII, 6623; CIL XIII, 11780, CIL XIII, 11781, 
CIL XXIII, 6618; CIL XIII, 7457. 

For Lambaesis see, CIL VIII, 2680; for Upper Germany, see CIL VIII, 7457; CIL 
VIII, 6646; CIL VIII, 11811; and for Numidia, see CIL VIII, 18223. 

Robinson (1991), p. 72. 

Robert (1969), p. 300. He points out that 25 delegates from Laodicea were sent to 
Claros, and none from Hierapolis. 
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(1987), pp. 178—180. For a list of the delegations, see Mellink (1960) and Robert 

(1954); for the chronology of the delegations, see Ferrary (2005). 

Robert (1970), pp. 590—592. 

Lane Fox (1987), p. 182. 

Robinson (1991), p. 63. 

Parke (1985), p. 147. 

Merkelbach and Stauber (2004), p. 3. See also Pricoco (1987), Mitchell (1999), 

Parke (1985); and Lane Fox (1987). 

Lactant. Div. inst. 1.7.1. "quaerenti cuidam, quis esset, aut quid esset omnino Deus, 

respondit. viginti et uno versibus, quorum hoc principium est: obtoqurjg, àóiónktoc, 

GUNTOP, GOTLPEAIKTOG, OdVOLLA NSE Aóyo xopobpusvoc, v Tupi vatov, toðto 0zóc 

pikpà òè Oeoð pepig GyygAot "uci." A. Bowen trans. The first few lines of this 

oracle are cited at the beginning of Chapter 4. 

Lactant. Div. inst. 1.6.17, “Sed cum defendamus causam veritatis apud eos, qui aberrantes a 

veritate falsis religionibus serviunt, quod genus probationis adversus eos magis adhibere debemus, 

quam ut eos deorum suorum testimoniis revincamus?” 

Freund (2006), p. 274. 

For the literary account, see Erbse (1941), p. 169. For the inscription, see Bean 

(1971), pp. 20—22 no. 37. The inscription only records the last few lines: 
Self-produced, untaught, without a mother, undisturbed, admitting of no 

name, with many names, dwelling in the fires, this is God. We messengers are a 

small part of God. To those who asked this concerning God, who he is, He said 

that God is all-seeing Aether, and that looking to him they must pray at day- 

break, facing east. ([a]bto@vic, àóíóaKtoc, àptop, GOTV@EALKTOS, ovona. uÀ 

YOPOvV, roXvóvopoc, év nopi vaíov, toðto O0zóg ueikpà 5é Ogo0 pepig &vygAot 

nueis. toðto nevÂðouévoioi 0200 népi Sotic onópyeu ailO]é[p]a xovóspk[f| 0] 

ov ěvvenev, sic ðv Op@vtac £0ygo0' Noovs Tpdc avtoAinv écopó[v]ta[c]), T.L. 

Robinson trans. 

Erbse (1941), p. 169, todvopa tov AndAA@va épotricavtog: ‘od ei Oeòc T] GAAOG;’, 

éypnoev otoc: "Ec0', brép odpaviov kótzoc kaðónepðe AeAoyyoc, PAOYLLOG àmetp- 
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nepuu]kervog ADV, Éprov sidtysnv, poujoopievoc, od xev &ketvou &yáuevos Tioou- 

Copóc aidepiov dSaiceié tic htop: od yàp Eye Sainv, aMnyei 8’ £v ueAeónOpo oiov 

aidveoo’ émutyvutai k 0200 adtod. adbtoguis, ddidaKtOc, GpTOP, GoTVMEAIKTOG, 

oŭvoua LNdE Aóyo xopobnevoc, év Tupi vaiwmv, toðto BEd: uukpà 62 DEod Epic 

G&yyeXot ueis. T.L. Robinson trans. Lewy (1978) considers this oracle to be Chal- 

dean, but Dodds (1951) and Majercik (1989) both argue that the Tiibingen Theosophy 

13 regards it as an oracle of Claros rather than a Chaldean Oracle. 

Lactant. Div. inst. 1.7.1, “the god replied in 21 verses. Here are the first three...” 

(respondit viginti et uno versibus, quorum hoc principium est...). The source of Lactantius’ 

quotation is disputed, Lane Fox (1987) suggests that he is following the corpus of 

Porphyry (likely his De Philosophia ex Oraculis Haurienda); Digeser (1998) and (2000) 

agrees that Porphyry was a likely source for Lactantius; Pricoco (1987) agrees in 

part, but also suggests the use of an additional oracular corpus available to Lactantius. 

Contra, see Ogilvie (1978) who suggests it was a Christian source. 

Mitchell (1999), p 87. 

Pricoco (1987), p. 8. 

Merkelbach and Stauber (1996). 

Potter (1994); Lane Fox (1987); and Mitchell (1999). 
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For the date, see Robert (1971), pp. 597-619. Lane Fox (1987), p. 170 points out 
that this trend starts as early as Heraclitus c. 500 BC. The ineffable nature of God is 
reminiscent of the Pythagorean concept of éyenvOiac, or keeping silent. Many 
Greek philosophers continued this notion, such as Eudorus apud Simplicius, On 
Aristotle’s Physics, 181, 22-30 and Plutarch (De curiositate 519c, Quaestiones Convivales 
728d—-e; Numa 8; De Iside et Osiride 378c—d). Most of these instances are mentioned 
in order to maintain a proper discourse on the nature of God. 

Dam. Pr. 1.56.1—4; Iambl. Myst. 1.11.19—27; Procl. Theol. Plat. 2.65.5—15, In Parm. 
1074.41. 

Quoted by Lactantius Div. inst 1.6.4, “Ò é OEdc eic, ó € eic övóuatoç Od npooðéetav 
éotw yàp ó àv àvóvvupoc." 

Johnston (2008), p. 78. See also Merkelbach and Stauber no. 28. 

Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.18, 19—21, “Et is quidem versus absolutior: ille vero eiusdem vatis 
operosior: 

Eic Zeve, eig ‘Aisne, sis HAtoc, sig Atóvvoog. 

Huius versus auctoritas fundatur oraculo Apollinis Clarii, in quo aliud quoque nomen soli 
adicitur, qui in isdem sacris versibus inter cetera vocatur Taco: nam consultus Apollo Clarius, 
quis deorum habendus sit qui vocatur Taco, ita effatus est: 

*Opyia èv 66a ac £ypfjv vntevbéa. ke0stw, ei 6’ &pa tot navpn oOvgoic Kai 
vob dAatadvec, ppacEeo Tov závtov bratov 0góv čuuev Taw, yeiwati pév T atdsnv, 
Aia 5° siapoc àpyonuévoto, 'H£uov ó& Oépevc, peton@pov 6’ åßpòv Taw.” T.L. 
Robinson trans. Macrobius records that this oracle’s meaning was investigated by 
Cornelius Labeo in his book, De oraculo Apollinis Clarii. Robinson (1981) follows the 
suggestion of Nilsson (1974) and von Jan (1848): Iao is an inscriptional error for 
Iacchus (the mystic name for Dionysus). They argue the adjective “gentle” better 
suits Dionysus and is discordant with Iao. 

Busine (2005), p. 193. See also BCH Suppl. 16. 

IGRom 4.1586 and 4.360. 

I. Pergamum 324, 1.4—6, see also Busine (2005), p. 194. 

Macridy (1905), p. 171. 

Lucian, Alex 10—18. 

For the association. with the plague, see Várhelyi (2001); for the date of the 
inscription, see Graf (1992). 

[....] AH [ JQTAATI [ ]......... HX[ 

[Aphsuv s£bgopétpeiuv éufjg ysvefjg yeyaviav: [r]áong yap móc mpo- 

KaOnyétic éoti ygvíOAng noia Kai adéiteipa BpotHv Kapn@v te Sdtepa Tg 
uopońv Eoéooto Kopíooote ypvoogdewov. kátðete 0^ ev và ToAvynbéEc’ i] Kev 
GADEEL ApaTta Kai Aoutoio Bpotoo0ópa. pápuaľk]a Ace Aaqutáct TYPCOMdPOIC 
voyi QAoyt uáyuata Knpod tyigaoa, udyou kakotňřa obuBorka tÉyvng vtáp 
énńv tehéonte Oe tpootaypat’ peio, buvoic ioyéoipav dnpdonayov iBQuB£Xewv 
Kai Ovoíac GCeo0e KAvTHV &ruonéa KOvPHV, čv TE yopoig Ev T’ Eidamivaic Kovpai 
O0'ána zoicív mapSévov åňuńecoav nép y06va Maiovoc Epuoð závtrn Kvdai- 
VOVTEG UVAOTEMET’ gopéa PTA kekAópevor yaing "EMeonidoc Aptejuv àyvilv eig 
aiév Sanmc buy z£Aot &ypavtoc apwydc si É TE UÁ veA£otte, TUPdc TÓTE TEÍOETE 
nowác Xpnuatio0síc nó tod AzóAXovoc" This translation follows that of Várhelyi 
(2001), Graf (1992), and my own adaptations from Merkelbach (1991). 
Graf (1992), p. 276. Formerly, natural disasters, such as these were attributed to the 
gods but, in the second century AD, it seems that these occurrences could be attrib- 
uted to magic. He notes the exceptions of Cic. Brut. 217 and Pl. Lg. 11.932e; the 
public curse of Teus made against people who make deadly pharmaka. Oesterheld 
(2008), p. 200 also notes the defixiones of Teus. See also Farone (1991), pp. 165—205. 
Várhelyi (2001), p. 17. She demonstrates that Claros presented the responses to 
correspond to the religious expectations of the five different cities which consulted 
Apollo in the second century AD regarding a plague. 
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76 Merkelbach (1991), p. 72, "knpívog mAdooavtes KoAoo0c KaTéKalov.” K. Heine- 
man trans. See also Meiggs and Lewis (1969), p. 5 and 44. 

77 Graf (2007), p. 115. 

78 Graf (2007), p. 115. See also Merkelbach and Stauber, no. 15. 

79 Tac. Ann. 12.22, “accusatorem qui obiceret Chaldaeos, magos interrogatumque Apollinis 
Clarii simulacrum." 

80 For the oracular procedure at Dodona, see Parke (1967); Christidis, et. al. (1999); 
Eidinow (2007); and Collins (2008). 

81 Gager (1992), pp. 116—198. 

82 Robert (1954), pp. 3-29. 

83 See Alcock (1993); Lentakis (2000); and Busine (2005). 

84 Polyb. 37.9, "énéoyev &v toic kað’ rdg xotpoig trjv 'EAAóó0 nücav dnouío Kai 
OVAANPSNV óAryavOpomnía, ov ñv ai te nÓAew éčnpnuóðnoav Kai åpopiav siva 
covéDatve, Kainep ote moAéuov ODVEYOV EOYNKOTOV nuüg OTE Aouukóv nepi- 
otdoswv.” W.R. Paton trans. 

85 He says, (Plut. De def. or. 414a) "the god's abandoning of many oracles is nothing 
other than his way of substantiating the desolation of Greece," (o00£v obv Étepov 
TV TÒ NOAAG kataJuneiv ypnotypia tov Ocóv 1| tic EAAGSoc &A£yyew tv épnuíav). 
F. Cole Babbit trans. See also Chapter 2 (pp. 45—46). 

86 Paus. 8.33.2, “ai uèv àvópóg iówbtoo LéoOD õvváuet ypnuátov kataðéovotv £g 
eddatpoviav.” W.H.S. Jones trans. 

87 Davies (1984), pp. 258-259; SIG 622A-B. 


88 SIG 622A, [otpatayéovtos tv AitwA@v J; 
[innapyéovtog , ypauya]- 
[tevovtos ô]è BovAde [.]a[.]6[— — — —, Aitmadv dé ypau]- 
[u]ateóovtos PiAwvos tod Arf Ed0EE] 


[t]oic AitoAoig: t[à]v é[m1o]toA[av vàv mapa TOV kóopov Kai tác] 
[1]óA106 1v 'Oa&(ov noti tò Kowdv [TOV AivoAOv nepi 'ExwA£]- 
0c, öç ott pév Oó&oc, Kat[o]ixst 68 [£v Apqiooat, dvaypayar] 
£v te A£Aqoic kai £v Oépuor 
TOV àvaypagoàv óópev "Eze 
nepi TAs àvaypaqoüg zoujoao0o:, J.K. Davies trans. 

89 Walbank (1984), p. 160. 

90 P&W, p. 321. For examples, see PXW R135; 282; and 283. 

9] Busine (2005), p. 120 and Dodds (1951) and (1965). 

92 Dodds (1951), p. 240. 

93 Morgan (1990), p. 185. 

94 See Weir, (2004), p. 115. For example, Zosimus, the first teacher of Marcus Aurelius 
(FD 1II.4.94 from Domitian’s monument), Claudius Nicostratus of Athens (FD III.4.94 
from the Athenian Treasury), M. Sextius Cornelianus of Mallus (FD III.4.94 from 
Domitian's monument) and several others. 

95 Except for the Plotinus oracle, which has been shown to be erroneously labelled as 
Delphic, see Chapter 4 (pp. 107—108). Additionally, there is an oracle (P&W 474) 
honoring both Porphyry and Iamblichus, but the oracle only honors; it does not 
profess any occult wisdom of its own. See Chapter 7. 

96 This is the impression gained from the novel, Aethiopica by Heliodorus. 
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6 Occult practices: astrology 


Chaldaeis sed maior erit fiducia: quidquid 
dixerit astrologus, credent a fonte relatum 
Hammonis, quoniam Delphis oracula cessant 
et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri. 


But trust in the Chaldeans will be even greater: whatever 

the astrologer has said, they will believe as sprung from the spring 
of Hammon, ever since the oracles of Delphi have ceased 

and obscurity of the future condemns the human race.' 


One of Juvenal's motives as a satirist was to ridicule and criticize his con- 
temporaries at the end of the first century AD. However, the suggestion that 
his audience would have recognized the realities of his attack implies that there 
must be some basis of truth in his statements. His comment, made within the 
context of his discussion of the superstitions of women, shows that there was a 
developing form of divination used in lieu of the oracular centers — the practice 
of astrology. Furthermore, the words of the astrologer could carry the same 
weight, in Juvenal's time, as the oracular centers traditionally held, but no 
longer exercised. Juvenal seems to place Delphi above all other oracles and he 
appears to suggest that astrology had gained a degree of credibility, perhaps to 
the extent that Greco-Roman society had turned from Delphi and had begun 
to seek answers from astrologers instead.” 

The decline of the most prestigious oracle in the Greek world is not an isolated 
phenomenon, indeed oracles throughout the Mediterranean eventually dis- 
appeared. Plutarch mentions the contemporaneous decline of several oracles in 
the vicinity of Delphi.) This suggests that there must have been contributing 
factors which affected the operation of oracles, and were not necessarily specific 
to Delphi. The reasons for the disappearance of oracles may never be fully 
understood because they are multifaceted and varied. However, the reason they 
declined, and eventually vanished, is not due to a decrease in the desire to 
better understand divine will and the unknowable. 

It is generally accepted that people have a deep psychological need for safety 
and an understanding of their world. They experience a fear of the unknown 
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and they hope for assistance in combating these anxieties; these feelings are 
timeless and not specific to the Archaic or Classical periods. Various methods 
were used to procure this arcane knowledge of one's fate in the ancient world; 
several had existed for centuries and continued to develop and gain followers 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman eras. Particularly concerning in the first 
centuries AD was a soteriological awareness, and the desire for individuals to 
understand their own fate and seek security in the afterlife. Astrology and 
Christianity were newer forms of access to the divine. Magic, which had been 
practiced for centuries, gained an increase in popularity in the second century 
AD with the development of theurgy, a combination of ritual and magic which 
was solidified by the Neoplatonic philosophers. Significantly each of these 
institutions assisted different societal strata with access to divine knowledge: 
astrology and Christianity were used across the spectrum; magic by ordinary 
people; and theurgy by philosophers and learned men. Although these are 
generalizations, any of these practices could be used by a variety of people, and 
different levels of society would participate in these crafts in different ways. 
Often one’s participation would be based on education and economic status. 
By offering an alternative which was accessible, as well as in tune with the 
philosophical and religious trends of the day, these new avenues to the divine 
helped, in a certain sense, facilitate the eventual obsolescence of oracles. 
The next two chapters examine how these developing practices offered alter- 
native methods by which would-be patrons of the oracular shrine of Delphi 
could gain access to the divine world. 

It is well understood that correlation does not imply causation, however, the 
connection between the rise of certain esoteric practices and the decline of 
oracular consultation does indicate a new mode of spiritual thought. It reflects a 
change in religio-psychological needs and a shift in the understanding of the 
nature of the divine, the ways in which it affects humanity, government, and 
an individual’s relationship with these things. I am not the first to suggest that 
these forms of worship and divination contributed to the decline of Delphi, but 
here, I attempt to qualify these theories with evidence of preference, or at least 
potential preference, for astrological practices instead of Delphic consultation.* 
Astrology offered novel and personal approaches to help facilitate the relation- 
ship between humanity and the divine. In the words of Kuhn, “new and 
unsuspected phenomena are, however, repeatedly uncovered" and these 
undermine the foundation of traditional approaches.? In this sense, the rise in 
these occult practices, or, in other words, the development of new divinatory 
paradigms, assisted in the eventual decline of Delphi. People were increasingly 
interested in Fate, personal relations with the gods, different manifestations of 
the divine, new philosophies, rituals, and observations. 

Although the idea of Fate goes back to Homer, there was an increasing 
interest in personal divine contact. This too begins early, with access to Mystery 
Cults at Eleusis in the Bronze Age. More of these religious institutions developed 
such as Isis and Mithras cults, which stress a personal relationship with the 
divine. These concerns were not sufficiently answered by traditional civic 
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religion, or by Apollo at Delphi. As society continued to develop and new 
religions, philosophies, and scientific thoughts were reaching a broader popu- 
lation, Delphi no longer occupied the central place in the Greek religious 
landscape. It was no longer the authority on all matters unknown. As new 
transcendental practices developed, the need for, and belief in, Delphi 
decreased. 

In this chapter I present a brief history of astrology up to the first and second 
centuries AD. Despite the contribution of a variety of different cultures to the 
development of astrology, including significant Babylonian and Egyptian con- 
tributions, I focus on Greek influences. The emphasis of this chapter will be on 
the manner in which the different uses of astrology directly paralleled the roles 
of Delphic oracles, something which demonstrates the overlap of the two 
divinatory methods. This shows that it was at least possible that a potential 
consultant of Delphi could turn his attention to an astrologer and still have his 
divinatory needs satisfied. Next, an analysis of the use of astrology by Roman 
emperors shows that state concerns, such as succession and governance, were 
now entrusted to astrologers rather than oracles. This helps to explain why 
there were so few political consultations extant from Delphi during the Roman 
era. As I demonstrate, the emperors sought to use astrology for their own 
means and, at the same time, prohibit others from gaining access to the 
knowledge gained by astrology. The edicts passed to expel astrologers from 
Rome hint at the degree to which the craft had gained prevalence at Rome. 
Although the use of astrology by Roman emperors does not indicate a widespread 
practice of profession per se, nevertheless, their edicts do show that astrology 
was viewed as a threat to the emperor and thus, relatively prominent. Finally, 
after analyzing the different types of astrology, and the parallels seen at Delphi, 
I provide an explanation to help explain why people consulted astrologers 
whereas in the past they may have consulted the oracle at Delphi. 


Seeking divine knowledge 


The Greeks used oracles, not only for authority and sanction, but also to reveal 
that which was “unknown” to men. Often the consultant would have a pre- 
arranged notion to present to the oracle, simply to help decide the better 
course of action, and often it was focused on everyday concerns. But Xenophon's 
account of Socrates’ opinion of oracles says: “in short, what the gods have 
granted us to do by help of learning, we must learn; what is hidden from 
mortals we should try to find out from the gods by divination," for to him, it is 
in their grace that the gods grant a sign. If the decision was clear an oracle was 
unnecessary, but if it was outside human judgement, the gods should be con- 
sulted. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the purpose of the Delphic oracle is 
also expressed explicitly: 


Telphusa, here I intend to build a beautiful temple, to be an oracle for 
men who will always bring to me here unblemished hecatombs and as 
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many as dwell on fertile Peloponnesus and on Europe and throughout the 
sea-girt islands will consult it. It is my wish to give them unerring advice 
(vnueptéa Bovàńv), making prophecies inside the lavish temple.’ 


Once Apollo's plan had been accomplished, he told his first officials that they 
"shall know the plans of the immortal gods. "? 'The function of the oracle, then, 
was to gain unfailing advice from the gods regarding various courses of action. 
It follows, therefore, that the religious officials at Delphi, through the words of 
Apollo, would be privy to divine knowledge. Apollo could, and should, be 
consulted on matters which fall outside the scope of human understanding — 
this is precisely the role astrology played in the ancient world. It is beyond 
coincidence that Delphi and other oracles began to decline just as astrology was 
becoming a relatively solidified system. Divination had always figured largely in 
ancient Greek and Roman societies. However, by the second century AD, as 
rationalism and philosophy started to infiltrate the masses, certain practices were 
questioned. Cumont explains, for example, that “in place of the old methods of 
divination, now fallen into discredit, of deceitful portents and ambiguous oracles, 
astrology promised to substitute a scientific method, founded on experience of 
almost infinite duration."? 


Astrology: a brief history 


One of the most significant reasons why astrology had so much authority is the 
consistency of the heavenly movements and the degree of observation which 
this allowed. This provided continuous and consistent data collection. The 
Chaldeans are credited with expertise in astral observation of perhaps not infi- 
nite duration, but, based on Cicero's sarcastic report, of four-hundred and 
seventy thousand years." The art certainly had the appearance of antiquity on 
its side. Time allowed people to observe the movements of the stars and planets 
and, over the years, develop predictions based on their interpretations of those 
movements. The earliest document attesting to the observations of the heavens 
and divination, based on the stars, dates to 2122-2102 BC and is written in 
cuneiform. The document concerns Gudea, a king who was instructed in a 
dream to build a temple in accord with the stars." 

By 1800 BC, the Babylonians seem to have regarded the stars as divinities 
which were capable of influencing the affairs of men. This is suggested by the 
mention of extispicy, or haruspicium (the system of interpreting anomalous signs 
or patterns within a liver, or within the sky) alongside celestial nomenclature, 
in a Babylonian “Prayer to the Gods of the Night”: “May the gods of the 
night, Shining Fire-star, heroic Irra, Bow-star, Yoke-star, Sitaddaru, Mushussu- 
star, Wagon, Goat-star, Goatfish-star, Serpent-star, stand by and put a propi- 
tious sign on the entrails of the lamb I am blessing now."!^ The prayer makes 
the connection between astrology and extispicy and reinforces the divinatory 
nature of astrology. Babylonians, Etruscans, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans 
developed complex pattern-systems for interpreting signs by examining the 
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characteristics of organs of a sacrificial victim. These tools of observation and 
interpretation were easily transferred to the sky. They began to examine 
thunder, lightning, the orientation of the stars, and the division of the sky to 
find signs. It is not a far step from recognizing how the Sun influences the 
seasons, and extracting observations, to inferring heavenly bodies’ relations to 
earthly events. Evidence for the practice of astrological divination is found at 
this early date in history and this was also a significant appeal of the craft — 
antiquity implied truth. 

Predictions were tied to astrology from very early in its history. The Eniima 
Anu Enlil was a compilation of about 70 tablets, found in the royal archives in 
Nineveh, recording 7,000 odd omens and predictions. Preserved by the Assyrians 
after their conquest of Babylon, these texts reveal that sky-omens had taken 
priority over those revealed by extispicy and traditional divination." The pro- 
pensity for astrological signs to trump traditional divination is a key element in 
what follows. The mystic and ancient nature of the art, along with consistent 
observation and a personal understanding of the influences of the heavens on 
the earth all contributed to astrology's spread and authority. This shows that 
astrology had the power, at an early stage, to supersede the traditional practices 
of divination. 

As it was noted by McIntosh, it was the Babylonians who "invented the 
substance of astrology," but, “it was the Greeks who gave it form."!* After the 
developments of the Pre-Socratics and Aristotle, the increase of observations 
and contact with the east in the Hellenistic period allowed astrology to develop 
into a recognizable science. Indeed, recent research suggests that the overall 
character of Greek astrology has a unique character and rationale, but borrows 
necessary elements from Babylon." In lieu of the traditional forms of divina- 
tion, astrology provided various means of revealing what was unknown to 
man, and the Greeks began to develop an astral theology of their own. The 
central feature of Greek astral theology is Fate (uotpa). Fate was thought to be 
the foundation of astrology and the notion was deeply ingrained in Greek 
belief. As far back as Homer, Fate was a cornerstone for how the Greeks 
viewed the workings of the universe. 

There are many different manifestations of Fate within the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Of particular interest is the notion of the spinning of fate, by Moira or Aisa, 
which occurs in three instances in the epics.'^ On each occasion the fate of the 
hero is sealed at birth. For example, Alcinous promises to bring Odysseus home 
safely, "but thereafter he shall suffer whatever Fate and the dread Spinners spun 
with their thread for him at his birth, when his mother bore him.”'” The idea 
that the fate of an individual was determined at birth is a long-standing Greek 
belief and one which is also central to astrology. In Herodotus, too, Fate is an 
essential aspect of the narrative — he mentions Fate (uoïpa) in 55 passages. "S 
Many of the instances are portrayed as the result of divine causation, but the 
role of an individual's character also seems to be at play in his Histories. At least, 
the gods’ direction of the cosmos and human nature coincide significantly. '? 
For example, Croesus’ empire was “fated” to fall, but only in combination with 
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his arrogance and his inability to interpret the oracle from Delphi properly. 
Perhaps, if he had better understood Apollo, his “fate” would have been dif- 
ferent. In a sense, this role of character is transferred, or mirrored, within the 
astrological model in regards to the nature of the planets. Each celestial body 
has its own character which coincides and interacts with others to produce a 
particular fate. 

The role of Fate in astrology is just as essential as it was in traditional Greek 
thought. Manilius wrote an astrological poem, Astronomica, in the second 
decade of the first century AD and explains his narrative as follows: “By song I 
undertake to draw down from heaven the divine arts and the stars, knowl- 
edgeable of fate, which govern the diverse fortunes of men, a work of divine 
reason."^? Although Manilius is not a trained astrologer, his poem is certainly a 
reflection of the astrological thoughts of his day; he certainly had professional 
astrological sources at his disposal and is a valuable source concerning con- 
temporary astrology in the first century AD. Here Fate is a central issue, not 
only in Astronomica, but to astrology as a whole. An essential cornerstone of the 
art was that of universal solidarity, sympatheia (ďvunabsía), or the idea that the 
cosmos was an interconnected web of influences. The fatalistic aspect of 
astrology is crucial — the cosmos is orderly and from this order certain things 
must arise uniformly. It is clear in Manilius that the orderly movements of the 
heavenly bodies were the result of the divine aspect of the universe. He says it 
“is not the work of chance, but the orderly arrangement of a great divinity."?! 
The construction of the cosmos worked as regularly as clockwork and the 
ancients noticed the beauty and consistency of the phenomenon and attributed 
this to a divine influence, as can be seen from the very definition of xóopog — 
order, ornament, decoration, embellishment, world or universe. It follows, 
then, that they would assume that this divine influence affected people on earth 
in just the same way that Fate had always influenced the lives of men. This is 
clear in Manilius, who wrote that: "Fate rules the world, all things stand fixed 
by its immutable laws, and the long ages are assigned a predestined course of 
events. At birth our death is sealed, and our end is consequent upon our 
beginning.” Cumont has observed that oracles become obsolete when people 
live within a system under which immutable fate is the ultimate determinant? 
In oracular divination, there must be room for interpretation. This aspect of 
Fate may not be subject to change in the astrological model, but since it is 
consistent and observable, it follows that it is at least knowable. Astrology used 
mathematical calculations and astute observations to interpret Fate and, in this 
way, it was more reliable than the ambiguous traditional oracles. 


Types of astrology and Delphic parallels 


There are two main categories of ancient astrology. The first is “judicial,” 
which, in the words of Luck, "predicts from celestial or meteorological phe- 
nomena the future of the king or the country [whether there will be wars, 
famines, and floods, or good harvests, peace, and prosperity]."^ The other is 
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"horoscopic" astrology which involves predictions concerning individuals. The 
categories are further divided into five different types, or forms, and each is 
addressed below. In a sense these distinctions parallel those divinations from 
Delphi — political or state consultations as distinct from the inquiries of 
individuals. 


Genethlialogy 


Genethlialogy, the most dominant form of Greek astrology, was common 
throughout the Roman Empire. It basically deals with the science of births and 
it foretells fate, fortune, or character based on the celestial configuration at the 
time of an individual's birth.” This type is comparable to modern horoscopes 
and, although it was a common form of astrology, it frequently came under the 
attack of the sceptics such as Cicero and Sextus Empiricus./ Apprehensions 
about children, family, death, business, law, health, and character were all 
concerns for which the celestial bodies could be consulted. The most con- 
spicuous way in which astrology was used to determine information about the 
life of an individual concerned the method of dodecatropos (6@dEKaTPOTOG), or 
the division into twelve parts (modern astrology describes these divisions as 
houses)” Each different "place" governs a different aspect of life and, depending 
on which planet rules each division, a different result is rendered. This distinc- 
tion, which allows for ease in the interpretation of the celestial bodies, tells us 
something about the different types of issues that astrology was perceived as 
being capable of answering. Each concern has a corresponding dodecatropos and 
includes the planet which has special significance in that area and the human 
concern over which it presides. For example, the first dodecatropos is called Stilbon 
and it is presided over by Mercury. Offspring is the area of human experience 
over which it rules. Manilius says: "For its [Stilbon] nature has placed all fortunes 
of children and has made dependent on it the prayers of parents, "^? 

A concern for progeny was also a favored topic of oracular consultation at 
Delphi. Eétion of Corinth (c. 685 BC) consulted Apollo about his lack of 
children, hoping the god could help him.?^ Apollo responded with the good 
news: “Eétion, nobody honors you, though you deserve much honor. Labda 
conceives and will bear a rolling stone, which will fall among monarchs and 
will set Corinth right.”?! It is likely that astrologers were consulted about a 
desire for children as well as for their insight concerning the lives of future 
children. Another consultation at Delphi concerning the lack of children is 
demonstrated by Myscellos of Ripai in 705 BC. He asks about the birth of 
children and receives the response: “Apollo loves you and will give you children. 
But first he commands you to settle great Croton among fair fields.”°? 
Although these consultations are early, they show that Delphi had traditionally 
been consulted for this purpose. Another recorded response from Delphi 
regarding children dates to c. 360 BC. A husband asks Apollo if he will have 
children and Apollo responds: “He will have a child and should offer hair."? 
We have less evidence for consultations regarding children at Delphi after this 
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time but more evidence for astrological consultation on these matters. This 
indicates that both Delphi and the cosmos could be consulted regarding children, 
but as Delphi's expertise in these matters became less authoritative, astrology was 
increasingly consulted. This similarity in consultation is something which is also 
apparent in other areas of oracular and astrological divination and it showcases 
the ways in which astrology could be used in lieu of Delphi. 

A brief mention of sections regarding children in Ptolemy is warranted. The 
Tetrabiblos, the sequel to Ptolemy’s astronomical Syntagma (or Amalgamest), is 
the most popular astrological book from antiquity and was written in the 
second century AD. In Book IV, Ptolemy writes: 


As the topic of children follows upon that of marriage, we shall have to 
observe the planets that are in the mid-heaven or in aspect with it or with 
its succedant, that is the house of the Good Daemon, or in default of such 
planets, those connected with the diametrically opposite places and we 
must take the mood, Jupiter, and Venus to portend the giving of children, 
the sun, Mars, and Saturn to indicate few or no children. ..?* 


Ptolemy's observations make it clear that astrology could be used to ascertain 
whether or not a family would have children, and it could even go so far as 
predict whether they would be healthy and successful. Likewise, it 1s notable 
that he mentions the “house of the Good Daemon,” because at Delphi and in 
Mediterranean religion in general, complex cosmologies were developed to 
explain the workings of the universe. Once astrology developed, however, 
more emphasis was placed on the characteristics of divine planets, rather than 
on the traditional Olympian pantheon. 

Marriage is another concern which falls under the purview of genethlialogy. 
The tenth dodecatropos, called Fortuna and ruled by the planet Venus, concerns 
marriage. Manilius tells us: “To the abode is fittingly given the power to 
govern wedlock, the bridal chamber, and the marriage porch; and this charge 
suits Venus."?? It is important to note that the planet assumed many of the 
functions traditionally assigned to the goddess. Another astrologer agrees with 
this notion. Written in the fourth century AD, Firmicus Maternicus’ book, 
Matheseos, 1s the final and most complete work on astrology from the classical 
world. Maternus describes an astrological chart in which the position of certain 
celestial bodies determines the number of marriages a particular person would 
have, as well as the status of the potential spouse: 


...in all charts, if Saturn is found with Venus in the same sign and if Saturn 
has more degrees, this means one wife... Venus located on the descendant 
indicates a wife defiled by others; or they will live together without 
marriage tablets.*° 


The range of different tools used by astrologers shows us that marriage was a 
central concern for many of the people consulting them. Various charts, 
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indicating the position of the planets and stars, could be consulted to determine 
different kinds of marriage, and the number of spouses an individual would 
have." The Bianchini tablet, an astrologer's board found in fragments on the 
Aventine Hill in Rome in 1705 is one example. A remarkable feature of the 
marble board is that it has a double zodiac which was presumably used for 
considering potential or current marriages via the cosmos. "? One of the zodiac 
rings is inscribed within an identical one surrounding it and this allowed for the 
comparison of planetary positions and the birth of both husband and wife 
simultaneously. It suggests that the astrologer would cast a nativity with dice.?? 
In Ptolemy's discussion of the prediction of marriage, not only are the Sun and 
Moon incorporated within the prediction, but it appears that all of the planets 
could have an effect on, and determine, the type of wife an individual 
could have." 

Marriage was also a concern common to consultants at Delphi.*' For example, 
when King Damagetos of Ialysos was anxious about getting a wife he turned to 
Apollo at Delphi and asked when he should get one. In answer, according to 
Pausanias, "the Pythia told him to take a daughter of the bravest of the 
Greeks." ? King Adrastos of Argos also consulted Apollo, in this instance regarding 
his concern for the marriage of his daughters. Apollo told him that he should 
marry them off to a boar and a lion." It is noticeable that in both of these 
Delphic examples the consultants are given riddles and clues to solve before they 
can attain the desired result. This ambiguity was something which made inter- 
pretation of the oracle essential. Likewise, in astrology, there was a need for a 
learned astrologist to interpret the movements of the planets in relation to 
particular individuals. This specialization in prediction, perhaps, increased the 
authority of astrological consultations because an expert (complete with spe- 
cialized tools) would give a sense of security and certainty to the inquirer. 
Wallace-Hadrill notes that from the Augustan age, astrology was preferred to 
traditional forms of divination because astrology is “a form of knowledge pre- 
dicated on the application of rational principles to a highly complex body of 
material by professionals." 

The Greeks maintained that the gods demonstrated their will in a cryptic 
manner and this allowed astrology to be more readily accepted. If a prediction 
was incorrect it was not the fault of the stars, but rather, an incompetent 
astrologer.'? At Delphi, an incorrect prediction was viewed as a foolish inter- 
pretation. These parallels allowed for the easy incorporation of astrology within 
the framework of Greek thought. The gods were mysterious and only alluded to 
fate through signs, but if one was skilled enough, he could better understand 
the will of the gods. However, for the astrologer, authority was maintained 
through the use of calculations, charts, and observation. 

It is clear that genethlialogy had corresponding interests as at Delphi. Since 
marriage and children were so essential to the individual, the clan, and the polis, 
it is no wonder that people sought advice about them from the gods. However, 
by the second century AD, astrologers were increasingly consulted. Ptolemy's 
Tetrabiblos gave credibility to their profession. During the first and second 
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centuries AD, fewer consultations of all sorts were coming from Delphi, but 
marriage and family continued to be a central concern. Although it is impos- 
sible to determine the degree to which astrology detracted from consultants at 
Delphi, it certainly offered a new interpretation of the divine will. In this way, 
astrology offered an alternative method for divination and challenged the 
traditional divinatory methods. 


General astrology 


Another form of astrology, general astrology, applied the same methods of 
genethlialogy to collective groups of peoples or cities. Rather than determining 
the fortunes, fate, and character of an individual, as genethlialogy does, general 
astrology focuses on entire communities. The connection is explained by Firmicus 
Maternus: “[N]othing in the individual charts of men should be seen as different 
from the birth chart of the universe"? Under this model, the constellations 
and planets would be noted at the time of a city's foundation and, based on 
their positions, predictions about the successes, triumphs, and tribulations of the 
colony could be determined. Significant factors in casting a horoscope, for an 
individual or a collective group, concerned the time of birth or foundation and 
the corresponding position of the planets. If the time occurred during the 
night, a nocturnal chart would indicate that the planets, Venus, Mars, Mercury, 
and the Moon were more influential and the Sun, Saturn, and Jupiter less so. 7 
The positions of the planets were measured in relation to the ecliptic which is 
the apparent path of the Sun around the Earth, and each planet is assigned a 
characteristic. Then, the relative positions of the planets were seen to determine 
the fate of the individual or group concerned. 

Ptolemy explains that a starting point is crucial for determining the influences 
of the cosmos. In terms of genethlialogical art, this 1s simple "since the chron- 
ological starting-point of human nativities is naturally the very time of conception, 
but potentially and accidentally the moment of birth..." "^ Likewise, regarding 
general astrology, a starting-point for observation and interpretation was key: 
the birth of a child, marriage, the foundation of a city, career prospects, or 
plagues could all be thought to begin at a certain point in time. This moment 
was used to determine the positioning and influence of the planets regarding a 
particular event. 

Throughout Delphi' history people would turn to Apollo for this sort of 
divine insight into an individual's life, as well as that of a collective group. For 
instance, group concerns about plague, famine, or a ruler's reign would usually 
be the concerns of a Delphic consultant or envoy." An example of a parallel 
with general astrology is apparent in several responses from Delphi, as in, for 
instance, Argos' fear for their city's safety in 494 BC shows a concern for an 
entire community." Indeed, several cities inquired at Delphi regarding their 
fate. Athens, in c. 400 BC, consulted Delphi to determine how the city could 
fare better and Apollo responded that if the citizens wanted good men in their 
city, they should put the finest thing in their children's ears"! The Athenians 
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misinterpreted Apollo, and put gold earrings in their children's ears, but the 
god really meant that they should acquire knowledge and learning. Like many 
Delphic oracles (for instance the Wooden Wall), one must think of them laterally, 
rather than literally. Two common themes are prevalent here: first, the 
authority of Delphi regarding important matters of state (on a variety of levels 
including individuals, families and the community as a whole), and, second, the 
essential act of interpretation. The parallels with astrological concerns suggest 
that the same issues could be dealt with by both oracles and astrologers. Many 
of the consultations on these issues, at Delphi, are from the Classical era, during 
the heyday of the oracle, but, by the second century AD, these concerns were 
not brought to Delphi with any frequency; rather, astrology began to offer 
advice on these matters on a regular basis. 


Catarchic astrology 


The Greeks also consulted the stars to determine the appropriate time to launch 
an enterprise, known as catarchic astrology"? This form of astrology was 
attacked with far less frequency than fatalistic astrology (such as general and 
genethlialogical).?? The determination of an auspicious time for an enterprise 
was precisely the aim of other divinatory techniques, particularly extispicy, so 
the practice was more familiar and less of a threat to traditional Greek religion. 
Xenophon describes the practice of extispicy before heading into battle as 
necessary in order to determine whether or not the campaign was auspicious.”* 
The decision as to whether a certain action was appropriate was far less pre- 
sumptuous than prediction. It involved a choice between two options only, 
rather than an infinite range of possibilities. Likewise, Apollo was consulted 
before the colonization of a city or the commencement of war, and by indi- 
viduals curious about which direction to take in their personal lives.?? Although 
general astrology often offered predictions, catarchic astrology offered advice, as 
at Delphi. 

The clearest parallel between oracles and catarchic astrology is seen from the 
foundation of cities. Both oracles and astrology sought to advise on the estab- 
lishment of cities and colonization. In the early days of astrology’s popularity, 
astrologists were consulted on the founding of cities. Seleucus Nicator founded 
Seleucia after consulting the Magi.” Additionally, cities could seek informa- 
tion, derived from the stars, concerning their destinies, and so city horoscopes 
became popular. Rome is said to have been “born when the Moon was in the 
sign of Libra and from that fact unhesitatingly prophesied her destiny.”°’ Plutarch 
continues this story, agreeing that Tarutius cast a horoscope for Romulus “and 
that Rome was founded by him on the ninth day of the month Pharmuthi, 
between the second and third hour: for it is thought that a city’s fortune, as 
well as that of a man, has a decisive tume, which may be known by the position 
of the stars at its very origin." Although both Plutarch and Cicero concede 
that these stories are fabulous, they still earn a place in their writings and this 
shows that their audiences would have been interested in the tales and one can 
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assume from the subject matter that the audience was the intelligentsia. Plutarch 
notes that the story would attract readers for their amusement rather than 
offend them for their fabulousness."? A century and a half earlier, Cicero was 
writing during a time when astrology was becoming increasingly popular, as can 
be seen from the plethora of astrological references in writings from this time.°° 
His opinion, in Book 2 of his discussion on divination, reflects the climate of 
Rome during his day — astrology was used and was powerful, but the prediction 
of the course of a city’s destiny was ridiculous: “O vim maximam erroris" He 
then points out the absurdity of horoscopic astrology: “Did all the Romans 
who fell at Cannae have the same horoscope? Yet all had one and the same 
end. Were all the men eminent for intellectual and genius born under the same 
star?”°! This was a typical argument against astrology. Centuries later, Ptolemy 
counters this argument by pointing out that celestial causes of general effects are 
more powerful than those celestial influences that have an impact upon indivi- 
duals.*? It is not a terribly convincing argument but he does offer explanations to 
many of Cicero's objections. Plutarch and Cicero probably reflect standard 
opinions of their respective centuries — astrology was prevalent, but it still did not 
have universal support and the aristocracy and upper-class citizens, in particular, 
associated astrology with the lower classes, and thus mocked the system. 

Although the sentiments of Plutarch and Cicero may appear to demonstrate 
that astrology had no place within intellectual circles, many great minds did 
approve of the art. For example, one of the most famous contemporary experts 
on astrology during the Late Republic was Publius Nigidius Figulus, a good 
friend of Cicero, who wrote a treatise on astrology and mathematics, which has 
not survived." Cicero himself employs astrological notions in his writings; 
although he does not uphold the practice of astrology, he concedes that various 
celestial bodies bring different fortunes to individuals based on their position.^* 
This shows that opinion on astrology was polarized in antiquity, and both the 
masses and the intelligentsia could subscribe to the craft. During the two hundred 
years between Cicero and Plutarch, astrology developed both in terms of 
technical details and in its ability to defend against criticism.’ Popular stories 
about the efficacy of astrology circulated for Cicero and Plutarch to record. 
The extensive debates regarding astrology provide further evidence for the 
popularity of the craft. By the time of Plutarch, it had developed into a worthy 
opponent for many to criticize and, as Parker has pointed out, “the society that 
abuses diviners is the society that consults them.”°° 

The practice of astrology by higher levels of society is demonstrated by the 
fact that several other cities, aside from Rome, had their horoscopes cast. The 
destinies of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, Gaza, Caesarea, and Neapolis 
were a matter for celestial speculation. In the case of Constantinople, the 
Emperor Constantine consulted an astrologer who helped him give shape to his 
new seat of empire at the ceremonies of inauguration. Much significance was 
attached to the foundation of cities where, in earlier times, Delphi had been the 
ultimate arbiter for matters of colonization. By the Hellenistic era, astrology 
had taken over this role and Delphi no longer exercised the supreme authority. 
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It is noteworthy that the cities mentioned above are largely in the east and this 
is not surprising. Astrology would have had much more influence than Delphi in 
these areas. Although there is a significant difference between colonization and 
imperial foundation, astrological authorities were still sought to sanction the 
foundation of a new place; the planets had to be consulted on such a significant 
Occasion. 

The founding of colonies and ruling power was certainly the subject of 
oracular inquiries during the Archaic and Classical periods. For example, the 
Delphic oracle was a key component in Herodotus' tale of the foundation of 
Cyrene by Thera in c. 639 BC.^" Indeed, Delphi had a pivotal role in colonization 
for the Greeks. Yet when astrology was on the rise, oracles were consulted for 
much more mundane matters. Delphi issued its last colonization oracle in 385 
BC when the Parians were told to found a colony on the island of Pharos in 
the Adriatic." In addition to the authoritative sanctioning role, Delphi also 
provided a symbolic role: tying the colonies at the extremities of the Greek 
world back to the center, the omphalos. Admittedly, the decline in oracular 
consultations regarding colonization is probably reflective of a general decline 
in new colonization, due to the fact that the Mediterranean had, by this time, 
been largely settled. Still, astrologers were consulted for the foundation of cities 
and Hellenistic dynasties, as mentioned above, demonstrating a shift in authority 
regarding these matters. The sanction of new cities was still a necessity, but the 
sanction could now come from an astrologer, rather than the Pythian Apollo. 

Delphi could be consulted for additional reasons which also fall under the 
category of catarchic astrology, for instance, consultations could be made con- 
cerning the commencement of a war or battle. Particularly well attested is 
Delphi's role in the Persian Wars — Greeks and Persians alike consulted Apollo 
about their fate in battles. The Persian general, Mardonios, asked Apollo how 
he might be successful in capturing Hellas.’’ Added to this, the famous story of 
the Wooden Wall, which Herodotus also relates, demonstrates the oracle's 
crucial role in the decisive battle of Salamis."^ Delphi and astrology both had 
the potential to answer the same sorts of inquiries, thus offering their inquirers a 
similar service. This suggests the possibility that people turned from Delphi to 
astrology for the same type of advice. 


Interrogatory astrology 


Interrogatory astrology gave answers to various questions with reference to 
celestial construction.” Although it concerns the current position of the planets, 
this type of astrology was, as at Delphi, concerned with events in the past, 
present, and future. For example, interrogatory astrology asks questions such as 
“will this happen?", “when is the best time for this to happen?" or even “what 
happened?" This form is further removed from the determinism of both 
fatalistic and catarchic astrology and is more reliant on omens than predictions. 
For example, the auspicious positioning of the planets would give a positive 
response to the question, “will this happen?" In this respect, interrogatory 
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astrology was more concerned with the individual, and thus well suited to the 
lower class, as discussed below. However, states could employ this type of 
astrology retroactively to determine what caused an event. A chart could be 
consulted, and what actually occurred could be compared with the prediction, 
thus, giving some insight into the cause-and-effect nature of the universe. 

The corresponding Delphic consultations are numerous: questions concerning 
children, spouses, and family in general are good examples.” Delphi is parti- 
cularly famous for sanctioning questions such as “is it better or more good for 
X..." and it is likely, in these instances, that the plan in question had been 
decided upon before consulting Apollo. For example, Isyllos the poet asked 
Apollo whether or not he should inscribe the paean he composed in honor of 
Apollo. The god responded that it would be better for both present and future 
that he inscribed the paean.”° This illustrates the capacity of Delphi to answer 
questions which have a parallel in interrogatory astrology. Less often, Delphi 
gave predictions, answers to questions in the sense of “will this happen?" One 
example of this involved King Akrisios of Argos who asked if he would have a 
son. Apollo responded that the king will not have a son, but Danaé will, and 
her son will kill him." Delphi was sought for predictive advice but, more 
often, the oracle relied on sanction and prescription. Similarly, astrology often 
relied on particular omens rather than predictions to indicate the will of the 
gods. Indeed, it is this form of astrology that was more universally accepted, 
rather than the predictive horoscopes. 

Interrogatory astrological consultations appear to have had a broader degree 
of adherence from the lower classes. This is not typical of Delphic consultation, 
which was largely on behalf of the elites or entire communities. Astrology was 
pervasive through all levels of society — from the “court astrologers” at Rome, 
to the “street astrologers” — with a variety of skilled astrologers in the middle. ? 
The “street astrologers” are found throughout the literary evidence and are not 
happily accepted. Cicero portrays Quintus' disapproval of the astrologers of the 
circus (de circo astrologi), along with other "street diviners" and says that they 
“are not diviners either by knowledge or skill." The passage suggests that 
these practitioners were fakes, attempting to trick people out of their money. 
Indeed, one of the characteristics of these lower class astrologers is that they 
charged a fee. These astrologers gained a reputation as tricky charlatans since, as 
Potter observes, "the typical horoscope that a person could expect to receive from 
an astrologer on the street was, not surprisingly, less detailed." So, although this 
class of astrologer is largely seen in a negative light, there is evidence supporting 
the ubiquitous existence of astrology throughout Rome in the first and second 
centuries AD." 

Juvenal gives further evidence for a widespread use of astrology. He mentions 
Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, and her consultation of astrologers, and 
goes on to describe other more general consultations by women: 


If the woman be of humble rank, she will promenade between the turning- 
posts of the Circus, she will have her fortune told, and will present her 
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brow and her hand to the seer who asks for many an approving smack. 
Wealthy women will pay for answers from a Phrygian or Indian augur 
well skilled in the stars and the heavens, or one of the elders employed to 
expiate thunderbolts.?? 


It is clear to Juvenal that rich and poor women alike consulted astrologers, the 
only variation being the expense and the quality of the product rendered. As 
mentioned at the outset of this chapter, Juvenal's sixth satire critiques the ways 
of women, so, this passage should be interpreted as a stereotype of all women, 
highlighting their superstitious beliefs. However, the satire must also reflect the 
reality of society, on some level, otherwise the effect of the critique on society 
would be lost. Given the context, it seems that the consultation of astrologers 
was viewed in a negative sense, as a woman's fancy, or perhaps this could be 
seen as a reflection of women's limited access to divination in most other 
contexts. Yet, it still attests the use of astrology by people of differing social 
status, something which further demonstrates the widespread use of the art. 
Astrology seems to be perceived negatively, in terms of its use in the lower 
levels of society more than at the higher levels. However, the art does not 
appear to have been entirely discredited in society simply because it was used in 
lower-level practices. Rather, skepticism could be reduced because an upper-class 
person could still utilize astrology, but would hire one of the best astrologers 
complete with professional charts and books.? The lower class would still 
consult astrologers because they were available and promised precise and 
infallible knowledge, but would seek a more affordable option. This wide- 
spread base of practitioners would also have helped to decrease skepticism: 
individual incidents of disconfirmation would not have corroded the system.** 
Further evidence for the practice of astrology, at a variety of social levels, 1s 
demonstrated by its popularity, which became far more apparent in the first 
century AD. 'This is evidenced by the increasing frequency with which 
astrology is mentioned in the literature. One of the foremost astrological works 
which survive, as noted above, is the Astronomica by Manilius, which was 
writen during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Although it is not an 
astrological handbook, the didactic hexameter poem does discuss the philoso- 
phical aspects of astrology. Because of this, one could not use the work to learn 
to cast a horoscope, but would, rather, be invited to learn more about the 
profession. Manilius was not a specialist astronomer by trade. It is unlikely that 
he was well versed in the mathematics and science of the art but, instead, was a 
poeta doctus, who was familiar with the various fields of knowledge of the day. 
Commenting on this, Volk has noted: "Such a learned amateur can be expected 
to reflect the mainstream culture of his time rather more faithfully than a specia- 
list." ^? This poem would have given astrological access to non-specialists and, in 
turn, helped to spread the craft throughout society on a more general level. 
Astrology could cater to a variety of social levels, as could the oracle at 
Delphi — from the state consultations regarding foundations of cities, the reigns 
of kings and emperors, war, and state-wide agricultural concerns, to issues 
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regarding family, such as children and marriage. Finally, advice on matters that 
regarded individuals directly was sought from astrologers and from Delphi. 


Iatromathematics 


The medicinal side of astrology involved the identification of certain parts of 
the body with the corresponding zodiac signs. Manilius describes how “the parts 
of the human frame are distributed among the constellations, and how the limbs 
are subject each to a particular authority: over these limbs, out of all the parts of 
the body, the signs exercise special influence." "^ Under this model, presumably, 
if an ailment affected an area, a check on the various positions of certain 
corresponding celestial bodies could aid diagnosis. Vettius Valens, an astrologer 
from Antioch who wrote his astrological Anthology at the end of the second 
century AD, also contributes to the medicinal side of astrological theories of the 
time. One of his chapters, "Concerning the time a person takes to bed ill and 
the inception of events,” describes the necessity for star-reckoning when a 
person is sick. This allowed for the proper interpretation in relation to the 
complaint.*” 

People consulted astrology on all aspects of life, including personal health, 
and this would have inspired people to seek astrologers to gain a better under- 
standing of their ailments. Delphi and other oracles were also often consulted on 
matters of health, disease, and plague." Apollo's son, Asclepius, was considered 
to be the authority on medicinal healing, but Apollo was also consulted in 
these matters.” In one example, Apollonia in Illyria sent an envoy to Delphi to 
determine what caused the famine and sterility in the city after Euenios had 
been blinded.” The interpretation of the oracle was that the gods had blinded 
him because he had offended them and the whole city suffered as a 
consequence. 

Questions concerning death are closely tied with medical inquiries. Types of 
astrological practices were employed to determine when or how a person 
would die. Indeed, the practices of predicting the deaths of emperors became 
such a problem that laws against astrology were implemented — it was treason 
to consult an astrologer about these matters.”! Delphi, too, was consulted 
frequently regarding different aspects of death and dying. An overwhelming 
percentage of the extant Delphic responses concern the dead — 54 of the total 
519 (10.4%).?? Delphi offered recourse for people to understand the relation- 
ship between the dead and the living and many went there to learn how to 
cope with this phenomenon. Delphi also offered insight into the relationship 
between the community and the dead. Astrology, on the other hand, offered 
insight into an individual’s relationship with the dead and their own death. In 
addition, since Fate sealed one’s death at birth, astrology could, in theory, 
predict the moment of one’s death. Delphi could also predict death but, more 
often, Apollo was consulted after an individual’s death. In this case, the oracle’s 
function was to adjust the relationship between the dead and living, rather than 
to give insight into the future.” 
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Augustus was the first of the emperors to embrace the practice of astrology, 
although eminent Romans such as Sulla embraced the practice previously." 
Early in Augustus’ reign he “went with his friend Agrippa to visit Theogenes, 
the astrologer, in his gallery on the roof,” and, after a bit of persuasion, had his 
horoscope cast." Theogenes assured him that he would rule the empire and 
this satisfied Augustus to such an extent that he minted coins depicting the 
Capricorn, his astrological sign, and had his horoscope officially published. The 
horoscope predicted a favorable position for Augustus. The claim that Augustus’ 
fate “was outlined in the stars was a profoundly monarchical action, which 
contradicted the claims he made to be restoring the Republic.””° Augustus’ use 
of astrologers, for his own political means, set a precedent for other emperors to 
do the same. His expulsion of the astrologers was aimed at limiting many from 
using this method to challenge his power. 

Midway through his reign, Augustus’ interest in astrology was seen again. In 
12 BC, he commissioned a project as Pontifex Maximus, on the Campus 
Martius, which was eventually completed when he was aged 63." The venture 
included the construction of a horologium, or sundial, that used an Egyptian 
obelisk to mark the position of the cosmos at the time of the emperor's birth.” 
This conspicuous contraption would show his horoscope to all of Rome. This 
was an act which would have created a standard for the rest of Imperial Rome 
to follow — the personalization of horoscopes and astrological predictions. 
Augustus’ patronage of astrology certainly helped to popularize the practice, at 
least amongst the Roman upper classes. However, in AD 11, towards the end 
of his life, Augustus had an edict passed which prohibited both astrological 
consultations in private and those concerning the death of an individual." The 
aim of this law was to protect himself from others exploiting the practice from 
which he had benefitted; he was threatened by their access to this privileged 
information. It is significant that it was made at a time when he must have been 
aware of his own impending death. This edict was not an isolated move to 
control divinatory practices in order to maintain control: he also had large 
numbers of Sibylline Books and other divinatory texts burned, while the 
remainder was strictly controlled by the state." It is clear that as Augustus was 
ageing, he guarded himself from the influences of divination by outsiders. 
According to MacMullen, Augustus, along with most emperors, believed in 
“the efficacy of the arts they proscribed” and “wanted no meddling with their 
own stars or lifelines.”!°' This edict is very significant because it was the first 
legislative policy to uphold the powers of astrological prophecy and, in a sense, 
it gave the art imperial sanction as a viable method to divine knowledge. 

Many other decrees against astrologers were seen at Rome; from 33 BC to 
AD 93, there were at least ten attempts to remove astrologers from Rome. 
Most were aimed directly at astrologers but only four concerned astrologers 
alone. ^ This suggests that many of the decrees were focused on removing 
anti-Roman entities, ones that threatened the established, traditional ways in 
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Rome — Italians, prostitutes, Jews, Greeks, and other non-Romans were 
included in many of the expulsions. ‘°° Many emperors passed legislation against 
astrologers. Their intention was to rid Rome of any threat to traditional religion 
and the status quo, however, at the same time, they utilized astrologers for their 
own purposes. The emperors clearly regarded their skills as valuable, something 
to protect and be protected from. It was this fear of astrology "falling into the 
wrong hands” that motivated the expulsion of many astrologers over the years. 
Several emperors used astrologers for their own personal matters and also 
employed them in their court. 

The most explicit evidence for an imperial preference for astrology, over 
traditional forms of divination, is seen in relation to Tiberius. Like his pre- 
decessor, Tiberius was also interested in astrology at a young age. In fact, when 
his mother Livia was pregnant with him, she consulted astrologers to determine 
if her child would be a boy and Scribonius, the astrologer, “predicted great 
things of him when he was a mere child.” 194 Granted, this demonstrates his 
mother’s interest in astrology, as well as the interest of Suetonius. Still, Suetonius 
demonstrates the influence of astrology on Tiberius’ reign through these early 
childhood stories. He was the first emperor to have a court astrologer — Thrasyllus. 
He grew to be greatly addicted to astrology, and was fully persuaded that all 
things were governed by fate. He even became a practicing astrologer himself. 
Although Tiberius was well versed in the movements of the heavens, he did not 
consider himself an astrologer and so was exempt from the edicts he passed 
against the astrologers. He "expelled the astrologers; but upon their suing for 
pardon, and promising to renounce their profession, he revoked his decree." ! ^? 

The evidence concerning Tiberius’ penchant for astrology illustrates 
Cumont's observation that "the ancient forms of divination... had fallen 
somewhat into disrepute at the beginning of our era, like the rest of the Greco- 
Roman religion." 10” As Suetonius relates, Tiberius disregarded the traditional 
religions, viewing them with indifference, in favor of astrology and the role of 
fate which governs all things.?? This is one indication that astrology was 
gaining prestige while traditional religions were becoming less important. The 
decline of the oracles was one facet of the change. It perhaps seems contra- 
dictory, since many of the Roman emperors also dedicated so much time and 
expense into the rebuilding of several traditional places of worship. However, 
this may not necessarily be evidence of belief in these institutions, but rather a 
political tool to tie oneself to the past which was a necessary act within Roman 
politics. °° 

The scientific nature of astrology is an important factor which helps to 
explain this shift. It had parallels with traditional divination and people in the 
Mediterranean were familiar with astrological phenomena and its influence on 
their lives. This, combined with the deeply ingrained notion of Fate, allowed 
astrology to supersede traditional methods of divination. The evidence is 
meagre but it is clear that astrology could provide an alternative to oracular 
consultation and did, to a certain extent, for both men and women of all classes. 
Evidence of astrological consultation, during the early centuries AD, is greater 
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than that for oracular inquiry during the same period. Rather than utilizing 
Delphi, Roman authorities used astrology far more frequently to assist in their 
decision-making. It is arguable, therefore, that although correlation does not 
imply causation, the increased acceptance of astrology may have contributed, to 
some degree, to the decline of the oracle of Delphi. 


Astrological authority 


There are five main reasons why astrology gained appeal within a divinatory 
context in Greece and Rome as compared to Delphi. First, the similarity of the 
craft with traditional forms of divination was essential for the transition into the 
rational realm of science. The role of Fate, already a familiar view of the uni- 
verse, was critical for both astrology and traditional divination. Astrology could 
answer the same sorts of questions as those answered by Delphi during its most 
successful eras of operation. The need for guidance regarding these questions 
never diminished, but new ways of addressing these problems developed, with 
the result that Delphi was no longer the ultimate authority in all matters divine. 

The second reason concerns the familiarity, on the part of the Greeks, with 
the importance of celestial movements. Quite early in Greece, the positioning 
of the stars was of the utmost significance. Hesiod mentions the rising of certain 
constellations and their associations with farmer's crops and planting cycle, “and 
almighty Zeus sends the autumn rains, and men's flesh comes to feel far easier — 
for then the star Sirius passes over the heads of men, who are born to misery, 
only a little while by day and takes greater share of night..."!? There is even 
some evidence which suggests that the rising of certain stars might have been a 
determinant for the design and construction of some Greek temples. Penrose, 
on a tour of Sicily and Greece in 1900, gathered information regarding the role 
of the heavens in relation to the construction of Apollo's temple at Delphi. He 
noted that at least two temples had been built and a different star alignment was 
considered before the construction of each.''' The older temple relied on the 
constellation Canis Major (which contains Sirius, the brightest star in the night 
sky) setting towards the south-western axis, while the later temple was aligned 
with the setting of BLupi. It seems clear that the positioning of the cosmos was 
considered when initiating a city or a building — this would actually apply to 
Apollo's temple. 

Delphi had further connections with astrology which made it easier and 
more acceptable for people to turn to astrology rather than Apollo for answers. 
In fact, there is some evidence which suggests that the positioning of stars 
helped to determine the auspicious days for oracular consultation at Delphi. 
Salt and Boutsikas have postulated the theory that poleis all over the Greek 
world would have known the proper days to consult Apollo at Delphi based 
on the rising of the Delphinus constellation.!? Since different calendars were 
used all over Greece, the stars were a helpful and necessary method of time 
reckoning. If this theory is correct, Apollo at Delphi sanctioned the use of 
astrology and employed it for divinatory practices. The work of Penrose 
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indicates that, if Apollo's temple had been built with the movements of the 
stars in mind, it would not be surprising if the time of consultations was also 
determined by astral calculations. 

Support for this idea 1s provided by Lucian of Samosata who was writing in 
the second century AD. He claims that “certainly their [the Greeks] oracles 
were not aloof from astrology." ? Granted, this small work is a mock eulogy 
of judicial astrology, however, it reflects contemporary thought in Greece. 
Perhaps it also provides further evidence that Delphi and other oracles utilized the 
stars to a greater degree than was once assumed. Lucian describes the connection 
between oracles and astrology: 


At Delphi a virgin has the office of prophet in token of the celestial Virgin, 
and a serpent gives voice beneath the tripod because a Serpent gives light 
among the stars, and at Didyma also the oracle of Apollo has its name, I 
think, from the heavenly Twins.''* 


Lucian’s association of the oracular centers with zodiac signs may stem from 
knowledge of the use of astrological phenomena at the sanctuaries. Greek 
oracles seem to have incorporated various forms of astrology into their practice 
either in terms of temple construction, time reckoning, or even symbolic 
association. The last, which dates to the second century AD, a time when 
astrology was becoming so popular, suggests that perhaps people were 
attempting to graft this new science onto their old way of thinking. This 
thought process would not only make adherence to astrological ideas simple 
and understandable, but it would also give oracular credibility to the new craft. 
The mention of astrological phenomena alongside oracular institutions would 
help to promote astrology through an established authority, and would give 
people a framework with which to understand it. 

The third reason for the appeal of astrology to the Greek mind concerns the role 
of interpretation. Elucidation of divine will was akin to the traditional practice of 
divination, but, in the case of astrology, put into the hands of a professional. 
Delphi was famous for ambiguous oracles and the Pythia was even expected to 
couch her responses in cryptic language.!? This point is illustrated by a fragment 
of Heraclitus, an Ionian writing at the end of the fifth century, which reads: “the 
Lord whose oracle is at Delphi neither reveals nor conceals, but gives a sign.” "6 
Heraclitus meaning is clear — the oracle gave divine knowledge to men, not at 
face value, but in a way which was intended to be interpreted. This highlights the 
nature of knowledge itself, but it also characterizes the nature of oracles as summed 
up by the famous Delphic maxim, to know thyself — reflection is necessary. 
Socrates gives us a quintessential example of this notion: when the Pythia told 
him he was the wisest of all, Socrates asked: “What is the god saying, and what 
meaning does he intend by this riddle?"!" Socrates was indeed a wise man, 
according to Delphi, because he internalized the oracle and was, at the same time, 
self-reflective. To the ancient mind Delphi was not meant to give clear and direct 
answers but to conceal the exact nature of divine wisdom. 
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As philosophy, mathematics, and observation became more prevalent in 
society throughout the centuries, astrology offered something Delphi could not — 
greater certainty. In this way, astrological predictions and observations became 
anomalies within the paradigm of traditional religion. The cosmos was becoming 
more rational and orderly and this challenged the role of the Olympian gods. 
Although astrology is not an exact science by today's standards, as Neugubauer 
has noted, “compared with the background of religion, magic, and mysticism, 
the fundamental doctrines of astrology [are a] pure science." ? In an age where 
reason was becoming more valued, certainty of predictions was esteemed more 
highly than the cryptic oracles of the Archaic and Classical periods. Astrology 
had on its side mathematical calculations and the proven success of several 
astronomical predictions such as eclipses.! '? 

Ultimately, the consistency of the heavens and the development of mathe- 
matical calculations used to determine the movements of the planets and stars 
assisted in astrology’s appeal. Gordon states that astrology was superior to “the 
traditional forms of divination practiced by the ancient state," because of its 
rational and objective knowledge." With antiquity and mathematics on its 
side, astrology offered competition to Delphi. Astrological predictions became a 
new paradigm, while offering new ways to gain information and challenging 
traditional oracular divination, which was unable to make such scientific pre- 
dictions. People had long recognized the influence of the Sun and Moon on 
their lives, particularly in the agricultural context. With the popularization of 
astrology, society became more aware of how the movements of celestial 
bodies had an impact on them as individuals. The more precise the measure- 
ments and mathematics became, the notion that an astrologer could correctly 
interpret the heavens became more convincing. 

Finally, the popularity of astrology is attested in many forms. Its use by 
Roman emperors is important, yet confined. Once Rome became the ultimate 
authority in Greece, decisive political and religious questions were not directed 
to Delphi. Instead, political leaders surrounded themselves with the expertise of 
astrologers. The success of astrology is demonstrated by the fact that several 
Roman emperors turned increasingly toward astrologers and used them in 
addition to Rome’s own traditional methods of divination such as the Sybilline 
books or augury.'*! The fascination astrology held for many of the Roman 
emperors could help to explain the lack of consultations at Delphi on behalf of 
the state. Although there is little direct evidence for astrological state consultation 
on behalf of emperors, many astrological queries concerned succession, which 
can be considered a political matter.'?* Personal matters were also a central 
concern, like at Delphi — even important political figures inquired about per- 
sonal matters at Delphi. Although Romans did consult Delphi, once they had 
significant influence in Greece, the power of decision-making rested with 
Rome rather than other Greek poleis and Roman leaders seemed to prefer 
astrological authority. 

The correlation between Delphi’s decline and the rise of astrology cannot be 
a matter of pure coincidence. They shared parallels of service and both 
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specialized in consultations regarding family, cities, death, and disease. Indeed, 
the traditional forms of divination, which were once universally respected, had 
declined by the first centuries AD because of the new methods. These new 
rational, mathematical calculations developed and spread which allowed astro- 
logical authority to thrive in a society which had adopted a more rational 
mindset. Astrology offered more exact access to the divine and this appealed to 
the mindset of the first, second, and third centuries AD. Explanations of Fate 
were far more regulated, much like the movements of the planets, and Delphi's 
ambiguity and uncertainty no longer gave sufficient answers to society's 
questions. 

Both traditional oracular divination and astrological prediction could answer 
important questions. People in ancient Greece desired this sort of knowledge 
and relied on a higher power to gain guidance in these matters. It is impossible 
to determine the exact degree to which astrology lured consultants away from 
Delphi, but it is clear that there was a decline in consultation, particularly on 
important communal matters, around the time that astrology gained popularity 
and authority in Greece and, particularly, at Rome. Additionally, there is a 
clear correlation between the sorts of inquiries presented to both forms of 
divination. 

In view of the growing popularity of astrology, theurgy was another devel- 
oping course of divination. The developing science of astrology taught people 
that the world was governed by immutable Fate and they felt hopeless before 
it. Theurgy was also dependent on this notion. During the first centuries AD, 
certain psychological and religious needs developed from this fear of Fate, the 
fact that Fate could be measured, uncertainty of the afterlife, and curiosity 
regarding the supernatural. Delphi was not specialized in these concerns, and 
was not equipped to deal with these new questions, many of which arose from 
astrology’s insistence on Fate. If astrology was correct, in that the world was 
governed by Fate, and that the course of the cosmos determined everything, 
then what recourse did people have to influence this? The answer was Neo- 
platonism and theurgy, a system of practice which allowed people to bend and 
manipulate the gods and Fate to their own will, a topic to which we now turn. 


Notes 


l Juvenal, Satires 6.553-556, K. Heineman trans. Astrologers are variously called by 
the sources: mathematici (Suet. Vit. 14.4, Tac. Ann. 12.52), Chaldaei (Mos. et Rom. 
Legume coll. 15.2.1), &cvpoAóyovc (Dio Cass. 49.43.5), astrologus (Suet. Nero 36.1) 
or yontes (Dio Cass. 52.36.3). 

2 Tacitus’ story of Lollia Paulina (Ann. 12.22.) juxtaposes astrology and magic with 
the established oracle of Claros which suggests they were equally viable forms of 
divination, see Chapter 5 (pp. 128-129). 

3 Plut. De Pyth, or. 408b—c; Plut. De def. or. 411£-412d and 414b-c; the oracles of 
Amphiaraüs and Ptoion as well as the oracle at Tegyrae are mentioned. The 
region of Boeotia in general is the area to which they refer. Also, Strabo (17.43.1) 
mentions the decline of a number of oracles. See Chapter 2. 
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P&W, p. 375 suggest an influence of astrology on Delphi. For the connection 
between astrology and the decline of traditional divination, see Cumont (1956); 
Levin (1989); and Parke (1967) who also suggests the rise of theurgy may have 
assisted in the decline of oracular divination. 

Kuhn (1970), p. 52. 

Xen. Mem. 1.1.9, “Eon dé deiv, & pév wabdvtac mowy Éóokav oi Ogot, uav- 
Odvew, à è p] STAG toig åvðpóno ŝoti, nepoða SG avtc Tapa TOV 
Oe@v mvvOdveo8a1.” E.C. Marchant trans. Xenophon makes it clear that the gods 
help those who help themselves; for example, attempting to gain a better insight 
to a situation by consulting the gods. 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo 3.247—253, “Tedgoto’ év0dde 51) qpovéo nepucaAAéa 
vnóv, &àvO0pónov tedEa1 ypnotiptov, of té uor aisi, £v0à6^ &ywrjcovoti teAnéocag 
éxatoupac, "uev óoot IIeAozóvvnoov aieipav £yovow, 15’ doo Eopómnv te koi 
GUPIpETOVG káta vr|oouc, xproónevor. toictv ó& T’ £yo vnueptéa Bova, xtüoct 
Ogpjuoteóouu yp&ov vì Tiovt và." A.N. Athanassakis trans. 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo 3.480, "DovAág v' à0nvátov sidjoste.” This has 
become the standard Greek impression of Delphi. 

Cumont (1960), p. 76. 

Cic. Div. 1.19, compare to Diod. Sic. 2.31 and 17.112.2; Diodorus (2.31) says that 
the Chaldeans have been observing the stars for 473,000 years. Although Cicero is 
pointing out the nonsense of this notion, it is well known that several centuries of 
observation are needed before the consistencies of heavenly bodies can be 
revealed; additionally, that people in Cicero's day must have held this belief. 

See Barton (19942), p. 11. 

Dossin (1935), p. 279. 

Barton (19942), p. 12-13. See also McIntosh (1969) and van Soldt (1995). 
McIntosh (1969), p. 15. 

For Babylonian contributions to Greek astrology, see Rochberg-Halton (1984) 
and (1988). For Greek contributions and development of Greek astrology, see 
Lindsay (1971), Cumont (1960), McIntosh (1969), Goldstein and Bowen (1983), 
and Barton (19942). 

Il. 20.127; 24.209 and Od. 7.196. See also Dietrich (1962). 

Hom. Od. 7.196, “évOa 5° Émewa, meiceta, coa oi aioa Kath kAG0ác TE 
Bapsiot, ywyvopévo výoavto Atvo, OTe pv téke ATP.” A.T. Murray trans. 
Shapiro (1996), pp. 348—364. 

Immerwahr (1954) and Lateiner (1977). However, Lloyd-Jones (1983) and Lang 
(1984) argue that divine intervention and divine direction of Fate is the sole 
vehicle behind significant events in Herodotus. 

Manilius, Astronomica 1.1—4, "carmine divinas artes et conscia fati sidera diversos homi- 
num variantia casus, caelestis rationis opus, deducere mundo aggredior..." K. Volk trans. 
Manilius, Astronomica, 1.531, "non casus opus est, magni sed numinis ordo." 
Manilius, Astronomica, 4.14, “fata regunt orbem, certa stant omnia lege longaque per certos 
signantur tempora causus. Nascentes morimus, finisque ab origine pendet." 

Cumont (1960), p. 180. 

Luck (1985), p. 310. Ptolemy (Tetrabiblos 2.1) describes these concerns as general 
inquiries. 

Beck (2006), p. 9. 

Cicero, De Fato 8.15; Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 5.2 called astrology 
detoda1povia. Many writers upheld the doctrines of astrology, particularly Manilius, 
Vettius Valens, and Ptolemy. 

See Barton (19942) for an extensive glossary of ancient astrological terms. 
Manilius, Astronomica 2.937—949, “in qua fortunam natorum condidit omnem natura, ex 
illa suspendit vota parentum." 


P&W R6, 43, 55, 107, 110, 148, 156, 157, 190, 249, 250, 331, 334. 
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Hdt. 5.92b. 

Hdt. 5.92b; P&WR 6, '"Hetíov, obtic oe tiet nohóttov óvta. Aópóa xz, TEEEL 
© óXooítpoyov: év dé neositau àvópáoi uovvápyoioi,, Sikaiwmost dé KópwOov." 
A.D. Godly trans. 

Diod. Sic. 8.17; PRW R43, “Mboxedre Bpaybvote, Quiet o’ ékágpyoc AmnóA- 
ov, kai yevedv Soe 160g 6E npótepóv o£ keAeóeu oikfjca( oe Kpótova uéyav 
KoAdic ¿v dpovpatc. J. Fontenrose trans. King Laios of Thebes also asks about 
how he may come to have a son (P&W R148, 372); as well as King Akrisios of 
Argos (P&W R156), King Xuthos of Athens (P&W R190), Croesus (P&W 
R249). These myths reinforce Delphi’s role in supplying information on families 
and children. 

P&W R334, "[poi]pog yevedu pavtednact d@KEv Evdyiic čarov, Kopícot TE 
kópag npooétačev.” J. Fontenrose trans. 

Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 4.6, "Ene è và nepi yápov tón xoi ó mepi TEKVOV 
üKoAov0ci, oxoneiv Senos Todc TH KATH KOPVETV tózo 1| TH émupspopnévo, 
TOVTEOTL TH TOD. àyaO000 SaiLovoc, zpocóvtag 1| cvoynpactiQouévouc, ei dé uń, 
TOVG toic SLALETPOIG ADTOV, Kai ogAXjvrv Ev Kai Aia Kai A@poditnv mpdc 660 
TEKVOV Aapávew, fpaov dé Kai Apn Kai Kpóvov zpóg atexviav  Odyo- 
tekviav...” F.E. Robbins trans. 

Manilius, Astronomica 2.918—927, “propria est haec reddita parti vis, ut conubia et thalamus 
taedasque gubernet: haec tutela decet Venerem, sua tela movere." 

Firmicus Maternus, Matheseos, 7.12, “In omnibus genituris si Saturnus cum Venere in 
eodem signo fuerit inventus, siquidem plures Saturnus habuerit. partes, unam decernit 
uxorem... Venus in occasu constituta, id est in ab horoscopo loco, ab aliis stupratam dabit 
uxorem, aut sine tabulis matrimonialibus coibunt." J.R.. Bram trans. 

Firmicus Maternus, Matheseos, 7.9—19. 

Evans (2004), p. 7. 

For more evidence for the Bianchini tablet as a dice board, see Gundel (1918). 
Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 4.5. 

P&W R189, 373, 523, 531. 

Paus. 4.24.2, “éypnoev 1) IIvoO(a Ovyatépa àvópóg tàv 'EAJArvov tod apiotov 
Aoeiv." W.H.S. Jones trans. 

P&W R189, 373. 

Wallace-Hadrill (2005), pp. 64—65. See also Evans (2004). 

Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 1.2. 

Firmicus Maternus, Matheseos. 3.2, "prorsus ut nihil ab ista mundi genitura in singulis 
hominum genituris alienum esse videatur." Likewise, Ptolemy (Tetrabiblos 2.3—4) asserts 
that predictions concerning general conditions of countries or cities are similar to 
those of individuals. 

Barton (19942), p. 115. 

Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 3.1, "Apyfig 6$ ypovikfjg baapyovons tæv àvOponivov 
TEEEMOV POEL LEV tfjg Kat’ abti]v Tv oxopáv, óuvápet 62 xoi KATH TO cuppe- 
ByKOs Tis KATA THY ånrokónow éxtpontic." 

For plague see PXW R13, 27, 58, 113, 114, 125, 150, 155, 158, 179, 199, 207, 
209, 237, 291, 332, 353, 376, 386, 405, 479, 485, 487, 499, 504, 530, 540, 542, 
545, 552, etc.; for famine see P&W R10, 27, 28, 83, 108, 169, 210, 211, 293, 
305, 388, 385, 390, 409, 419, 487, 529, 556, 569, 570, 571; and for the reign of 
rulers see P&W R69, 87, 143, 226, 316, 439, 507, 518, etc. 

Hdt. 6.19 (P&W R84) See also P&W R73. This is the so-called epicene oracle; 
Herodotus offers no interpretation of the response. Pausanias (2.20.10) interprets 
the victory of women over men from the story of Telesilla. After the Argive 
defeat at Sepia, the poetess armed the Argive women and saved the city. 

P&W R578. 

Reiner (1985), p. 593. 
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See Long (1982) for a summary of the arguments. 

Xen. An. 6.4.22. 'There are several instances of the Spartans consulting the gods 
before battle: see Thuc. 3.89.1; 6.95.1; Xen. Hell. 3.2.24. This is also seen 
frequently in the campaigns of Alexander: see Diod. Sic. 17.112; Just. Epit. 
12.13.3—5; Plut. Alex. 73.1—2; and Arrian 7.16.5-18.6. See also Goodman (1986). 
Contra, see Finley (1983) who doubts the degree to which religious beliefs were 
taken seriously in ancient Greece. 

For the colonization of a city, see PXW R2, 48, 72, 133, 159, 137, 225, 341, 384, 
567. See also Forrest (1957), Malkin (1987), and Dougherty (1992) for discussion. 
For the commencement of war see P&W R19; 53; 76; 82; 86; 166; 203; 236; 
297; and for personal assistance see P&W R233, 415, 417, 421, 523. 

App. Syr. 9.58. Alexander sought the advice of diviners regarding the foundation 
of Alexandria (Arr. 3.2-16.5), but not Chaldeans specifically. He did, however, 
seek their advice at other junctures during his campaigns, see Diod. 17.112.2; 
Strabo 16.1.5; Curtius 3.3.10, 4.4.6. 

Cic. Div. 2.47.98, "...in iugo cum esset luna, natum esse dicebat, nec eius fata canere 
dubitbat." W.A. Falconer trans. 

Plut. Rom. 12.6, *uo0f|voi dé tmv Póunv v2’ adtod tH vát DapuovOi unvòc 
iotapévov petacd devtépac (pac Kai tpítrg. nsi kai NOAEMS TÓynv dOonsp 
avOpanov KUpLOV Éyetv OLOVTOL YPOVOV, EK TIS TPOTNS YEVEGEMS zpóc tüc TOV 
Gotépwv énoyüc 0gopobpuevov." B. Perrin trans. 

Plut. Rom. 12.6. Additionally, the presentation of these stories suggests that they 
were known, and perhaps popular. 

Barton (19942), p. 38. For example, Manilius, Lucretius, even Virgil (Georgics 
Book ID, and Horace (Carmen Saeculare) have several astrological undertones. 
Lucretius describes the workings of the universe as guided by chance, rather than 
the intervention of traditional Roman gods, De Rerum Natura (5.107); Manilius 
poem demonstrates the propensity of astrological notions within society in a larger 
context. Barton notes (p. 63), "The second century AD appears as the age in 
which astrology flourished, with most of the major literature coming from this 
period." 

Cic. Div. 2.47.99. “omnesne qui Cannensi pugna ceciderint uno astro fuerint? Exitus 
quidem omnium unus et idem fuit. Quidqui ingenio atque animo singulares, num astro 
quoque uno?" 

Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos 2.1. 

Plut. Cic. 20. He was a praetor in 58 BC, and supported Cicero during the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. Cicero was aware of Figulus' interest in "occult" arts; he 
refers to it in the introduction of his translation to Plato's Tímaeus (Cic. Tim. 1), 
see Long (1982), p. 171 n. 20. 

Cic. De Rep. 6.17. 

Many of the objections raised by Cicero (De Div. 2.44—47) continued to be the 
main arguments against astrology, particularly by St. Augustine (De civ. D. 6.2—6), 
who also employs the argument of twins (twins shared the same birthday, but had 
different fates). Ptolemy, in particular, was one of the staunchest supporters of 
astrology and in the opening chapters of Tetrabibles he counters many of the 
arguments put forth by Cicero. 

Parker (1985), p. 302. 

Cramer (1945), p. 11. See also CCAG 9.2:177-179. 

Alfoldi (1947), p. 16. 

Hdt. 4.150-156. 

P&W R177. 

Hdt. 8.141, but he only mentions the story the Spartans heard. It was the Scho- 
liast that mentions that Mardonios received the oracle. See Fontenrose (1978), 
p. 320 for discussion. 
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Hdt. 7.141.3-4; see also Thuc. 1.14.3 and Plut. Them. 10.2. 

Beck (2006), p. 10. 

Burk (2001), p. 6. 

See P&W R6, 43, 107, 110, 111, 189, 334, 335, 373, and 523. 

IG 4.128. 

P&W R156. Another example is P&W R505. When the Achaeans consulted 
Delphi at the beginning of the Trojan War, Apollo declared that, the Greeks 
would win and take Troy in ten years’ time. This was originally spoken by an 
individual seer in legend; it was only later attributed to Delphi. 

Ripat (2011), p. 123. Examples of the “court astrologer” can be seen from 
Balbillus, the astrological advisor to Nero (Suet, Nero 36.1), or Thrasyllus the 
astrologer of Tiberius (Suet, Tib. 14.4). However, as Ripat points out, this group 
of astrologers is difficult to define (perhaps Hadrian's uncle or even Titus could be 
included). The broad definition of astrologer helps to relieve the dual attitude 
regarding imperial expulsion of astrologers; one's knowledge and practice of 
astrology does not necessarily make one an astrologer. 

Cic. Div. 1.132, “non enim sunt ei aut scientia aut arte divini." The astrologers in this 
passage are mentioned within a long list of undesirables; see Klingshirn (2006). 
Potter (1994), p. 19. Most modern scholars agree. See Barton (19942) and Beck 
(2006). 

However, Cato the Elder's De Agri Cultura was written in the second century BC, 
and already demonstrates a criticism of astrology — one should not consult astrologers 
(Cato Agri. 5.4). Despite the attack on the profession, it shows a prevalent use of 
the practice and the setting warns against the use of astrology on behalf of the 
duties of farm management, quite comfortably regarded as middle class. A similar 
sentiment is found during the Augustan age, Horace (Od. 1.11) says, “Ask not (it 
is forbidden knowledge), what our destined term of years, Mine and yours; nor 
scan the tables of your Babylonian seers" (Tu ne quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, 
quem tibi finem di dederint, nec Babylonios temptaris numeros), N. Rudd trans. 
Juvenal, Sat. 6.582—591, “si mediocris erit, spatium lustrabit utrimque, metarum et sortes 
ducet frontemque manumque, praebebit vati cerebrum poppysma roganti. Divitibus responsa 
dabit Phryx augur et inde conductus, dabit astrorum mundique peritus atque aliquis senior 
qui pulica fulgura condit. Plebeium in Circo positum est et in aggere fatum. Duae nudis 
longum ostendit cervicibus aurum consulit ante falas delphinorumque columnas an saga 
vendenti nubat caupone relicto." S.M. Braund trans. 

As seen by the application of the hierarchy of means theory as developed by 
Evans-Pritchard's (1937), p. 96—113. 

Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 1.2; see Gordon (1997). 

Volk (2009), p. 11. This gives us valuable information regarding the general 
understanding of astrology during this time. Support for astrological belief in 
every-day Roman life comes from the writings of Petronius, and the explicit 
astrological connotations at Trimalchio's dinner party; some of the courses at 
dinner are arranged to resemble certain zodiac signs. See Petronius Satyricon 30; 
35; and esp. 76. 

Manilius, Astronomica 2.453—465, “Accipe divisas hominis per sidera partes singulaque 
imperiis propriis parentia membra, in quis praecipuas toto de corpore vires exercent." The 
same description appears again at 4.704—9. The body is divided into twelve parts 
for astrological purposes. Aries is the head; Pisces is the feet, Scorpio is the groin, 
Capricorn dominates the knees and so on. See Manilius, Astronomica 2.446—471. 
Vettius Valens Anthology 9.5. 

On health see PXW R39, 108; for disease see P&W R50; and for plague see 
P&W R207, 209, 210, 237, 291, 332, 353, 376, 405, 478. 

For accounts of Asclepius and his healing, see Edelstein and Edelstein (1998). 
Claros also had some ties with healing, see Herrero (1989). 
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P&W R108. 

Barton (1994a), p. 42. See Tac. Ann. 2.27—32. Also Arrian (7.18) describes one of 
Alexander’s marshals who consulted a haruspex out of fear for his own life. For 
edicts against astrologers, see below. 

Johnston (2005), p. 283. According to her calculations, this is more than any other 
single matter: colonization only comprised 7.596, war 6.596. She disagrees with 
Fontenrose's calculation of cult foundation comprising 15%, as many of them 
overlap and are too broad. Therefore, one of Delphi's main roles was aiding in 
understanding the relationship between the living and the dead. 

Johnston (2005), pp. 299—300. On predicting death see PRW R156. On con- 
sulting Delphi after a death see P&W R101, 114, 131, 208, 259, 300, 446, 473, 
520, 546, and 572. 

Plut. Sulla 37.1 describes how Sulla consulted astrologers regarding his own death. 
Suet. Aug. 94, “Theogenis mathematici pergulam comite Agrippa ascenderat, cum Agrip- 
pae..." A. Thomson trans. Suetonius was very interested in omens and predictions 
see for instance Tib. 14; Calig. 19 (an astrologer predicts Caligula's death), 57.1; 
Ner. 40.2 (various astrologers predicted his success, and others, his downfall); Oth. 
4.1 (Otho was told by an astrologer that he would become emperor); Vit. 14.4 
(the attempt on behalf of his parents to avoid any horoscope, regarding their son, 
being cast); and Dom. 10.3, 15.3 (both instances of Domitian's putting someone to 
death was because of an imperial nativity). 

Barton (19943), p. 41. Many of the predictions given to men of power, both 
astrological and oracular, seem to give the answer they wanted to hear, like 
Alexander the Great at Siwah. 

Bowersock (1990), pp. 385—386. 

Potter (1994), p. 146. 

Dio Cass. 57.25.5. 

Suet. Aug. 31.1. 

MacMullen (1966), p. 131. 

Cramer (1954), p. 234. 

For Marcus Agrippa’s edict in 33 BC, see Dio Cass. 49.43.5; 52.36.12, MacMullen 
(1966), Cramer (1945), McIntosh (1969), and Barton (19942). For the trial of Libo 
Drusus in AD 16, see Shotter (1972). For Tiberius' legislation, see Suet. Tib. 36 and 
Cramer (1954). For the legislation in AD 52 and the expulsion of Furius Scribo- 
nianus, see Tac. Ann. 12.52 and MacMullen (1966). For expulsions of astrologers 
and the revolt of Vindex, see Cramer (1954), p. 237 and Dio Cass. 63.22.12; Suet. 
Vit. 14. For the expulsion by Domitian, see Barton (1994b), p. 156 and Suet. Dom. 
15; Dio Cass. 67.16.3 gives a slightly different version. For the most recent treatment 
of the expulsion of astrologers from Rome, see Ripat (2011). 

Suet. Tib. 14, “Ac de infante Scribonius mathematicus praeclara spopondit, etiam regna- 
turum quandoque, sed sine regio insigni, ignota scilicet tunc adhuc Caesarum potestate." A. 
Thomson trans. 

For Tiberius’ practice of astrology, see Dio Cass. 55.11.1 and Suet. Tib. 69. 

Suet. Tib. 36, "expulit et mathematicos, sed deprecantibus ac se artem desituros 
promittentibus veniam dedit." Tiberius banned astrologers at the same time he was 
suppressing all foreign religions, prostitutes, and other perceived threats to Rome, 
so it should not be assumed that it was a direct attack on astrology. Rather, 
Tiberius’ edict was for political reasons, particularly in light of the conspiracy of 
Libo Drusus. See Cumont (1956); Shotter (1972), Barton (1994a), and Ripat 
(2011). 

Cumont (1956), p. 162. 

Suet. Tib. 69, “Circa deos ac religiones neglegentior, quippe addictus mathematicae plenusque 
persuasionis cuncta fato agi...” 


Nicolet (1991), p. 193. 
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Hes. Op. 415-418, “ouBproavtoc, Znvóg éptoÜevéoc, peta dé tpénetar fpóreog 
XpOoG, MOAAOV &AaQpócepoc: ù yàp tóte Xeípuog àotnjp, Paròv ónèp, KEMaATic 
knpupeoéov àvOpcomov, čpxetat...” H.G. Evelyn-White trans. The star Sirius is 
associated with the fate of men as early as Hesiod. See also Hes. Op. 479. 
Penrose (1893) and (1901). Many temples were built facing east, taking into 
account the closest star of all. 

Salt and Boutsikas (2005), p. 564. 

Lucian, De Astrologia 23, “Kai yàp 51) tà avta adtéotot ook &&o dotpoAoytng 
fjv." K. Kilburn trans. 

Lucian, De Astrologia 23, *620.à Tapa Lev AeXooicg napÜévoc Éyei tův TpOENtEinv 
cúußodov ts rapO£vov tfj; obpavínc, kai ópákov DIO THO TPiz0d1 qOü£yyetoi StL 
Kai v Toto Gotpoici párkov gaivetat, Kai £v Aðúuo è avtov Tod 
AnóAXovoc, uoi SoKéEl, kai TODTO EK TOV T|epíov Ai60pov OvopdCetat.” It is 
notable that the Pythia was not a parthenos (tap8Evov), but an older woman who 
wore young maiden's clothes to represent a chaste virgin, see Diod. 16.26. Lucian 
and Clement of Alexandria (Portr. 3.45), suggest that the etymology of Didyma 
arises from Didymoi (twins), referring to the twin deities, Apollo and Artemis or 
perhaps the Dioscuri. Others suggest a double hill, or a double temple, but there are 
no such features at Didyma. Fontenrose (1988), pp. 3—5 summarizes these accounts 
and concludes they are false etymologies. He suggests that the name is not Greek, 
but Carian; “we need only look at Carian place names — Idyma, Kibyma, Loryma, 
Sidyma - to realize that Didyma on the Carian coast has the same ending.” 
Harrison (2002), p. 149; see also Thgn. 805—810; Pind. Ol. 12.10—18; Aesch. Ag. 
1255; Eur. Supp. 138 and Med. 674. 

DK22B93; Heraclitus Phil. Ephesius, fr. 93 line 2. “6 &va£, od 10 pavteióv got TO 
£v A£Aqoic, odte Aéyer ote kpontet GAAG onpaítve." W. Harris trans. 

Pl. Ap. 21b2—5. “ti mote Aéyet ó OEdc, Kai Ti mote aivittetot;” H.N. Fowler trans. 
Neugebauer (1957), p. 171. 

Barton (1994b), p. 151—152. Famously, Thales of Miletus was purported to 
have predicted an eclipse. See Lloyd (1971). Although eclipses are not entirely 
comparable with astrology, the constancy of the cosmos and man's ability to 
make predictions from this could be extended to the lives of men. Addition- 
ally, the success rate of astrology must have been substantial to persist as long 
as it did. 

Gordon (1997) p. 145. See also Manilius (4.913—14) and Konstan (1997). 

Cic. Nat. D. 2.9, notes that already by his time "the augural lore has been 
forgotten, and the reality of the auspices has fallen into contempt, only the out- 
ward show being retained; and in consequence highly important departments of 
public administration, and in particular the conduct of wars upon which the safety 
of the state depends, are carried on without any auspices at all..." (Sed neglegentia 
nobilitatis augurii disciplina omissa veritas auspiciorum spreta est, species tantum retenta; 
itaque maximae rei publicae partes, in is bella quibus rei publicae salus continetur, nullis 
auspiciis administrantur, nulla peremnia servantur, nulla ex acuminibus, nulli viri vocantur 
ex quo in procinctu testamenta perierunt; tum enim bella gerere nostri duces incipiunt, cum 
auspicia posuerunt), H. Rackham trans. Although the office of the augur was still 
greatly respected and an integral aspect of the Republic, by Cicero's day, traditional 
civic religion was already beginning to deteriorate. 

Suet. Ner. 40.3, for example. 
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7  Theurgy and soteriology 


EvOovc ó Lbpoc, ToAvLADHS ó Doivié. 
The Syrian is divinely inspired; the Phoenician is knowledgeable.’ 


This verse, attributed to the Delphic oracle and dating from c. AD 300, refers 
to Iamblichus (the Syrian) and Porphyry (the Phoenician). Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers such as these provide most of our information regarding theurgy and 
the Chaldean Oracles, sophisticated philosophical developments which arose in 
response to new social and religious circumstances in the second, third, and 
fourth centuries AD.” The above response is one of the few extant from Delphi 
which allude to the new theological, philosophical, and metaphysical concerns 
of the day. Although the response honors the philosophers who deal directly 
with the issues, it stops short of giving divinely sanctioned views on the actual 
questions of theology and philosophy. The response demonstrates that Delphi 
respected the Neoplatonic philosophers through its oracles, and additional 
material evidence of honorific inscriptions to other philosophers reinforces this 
trend.’ However, as we shall see, it appears that the Pythian Apollo was not 
consulted for advice in matters of theurgy, but the sanctuary was certainly 
aware of the trend and lent support to the philosophers. Delphi honored the 
philosophers as a source for information, rather than positioning itself as an expert 
in these matters. In the past, the oracle tended to develop various religious, 
moral, and cultural notions through its pronunciations, but now the driving 
force was external to Apollo. Delphi demonstrated respect for these men as 
their influence was increasing, and the sanctuary attempted to associate itself 
with the new developments. The inclination of Delphi to align its oracular 
responses with these men and their views shows us that the philosophers had 
considerable influence in the Greek world. It is likely that this respect resulted 
from their interest in, and involvement at, Delphi, as well as their religious 
teachings which seemed to better satisfy the new spiritual and intellectual 
climate. 

This chapter will explore the shift in religious and spiritual mentalities which 
began in the second century AD and continued throughout antiquity, particu- 
larly among the educated elite. The shift was from the traditional, civic religion 
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to a more personalized one, in which many people turned towards individual 
salvation and personal connection with the divine. I examine the practice of 
theurgy — first by distinguishing it from other common magical practices. Then, 
I consider several ancient authors, particularly Iamblichus and Porphyry and their 
notions of theurgy and divination. From there, I analyze the beliefs of the 
Neoplatonists, culminating in the form of the Chaldean Oracles. Finally, I will 
examine the soteriological aspects of Christianity which were also prevalent 
during this time. This examination will highlight the new religious and philoso- 
phical climate which was prevalent in the third and fourth centuries AD. This is 
exemplified by the Neoplatonic philosophers and their teachings — a new way of 
thinking that diminished the need for oracular consultation at Delphi. 

Greek religious practice, at both the individual and state level, always 
involved direct contact, and contract, with the gods, be it through sacrifice, 
prayer, Mystery cults, or oracles. In other words, the ritual was the point of 
connection with the divine — orthopraxy, rather than orthodoxy was key. 
However, a shift in religious authority was seen in the second and third 
centuries AD — from state institutions, such as oracles, to individuals, such as 
philosophers and holy men.* These new trends were largely distinct from the 
practices of the polis, as they were centered on the individual, rather than the 
community. This shift led to, and was influenced by, the development and 
codification of certain techniques that provided worshippers with the tools in 
their quest for direct and personal connection with the ultimate divine entity. The 
practice was known as theurgy (0soupyío), a term derived from Oso- meaning 
"god," and Épyo meaning “work.” It denotes divine works, as opposed to 
divine words (0goAoyíg), and was not a merely speculative endeavor but, 
rather, involved a practical use of knowledge.” Theurgy, then, is a particular 
form of magic, and indeed, theurgy was criticized in antiquity as magic, but 
Iamblichus went to great lengths to maintain that theurgy was a virtuous path to 
the divine, completely different from magic, which is associated with fraudulent 
practices.° 


Magic and theurgy: a distinction 


Before addressing the ancient theurgists, it is important to distinguish the practice 
of theurgy from that of “magic,” in the more traditional sense, which it closely 
resembles.’ One of the distinctions between common magic and theurgy is that 
the former often used formulae with a religious connotation for immediate, 
temporal, and terrestrial goals, whereas the latter used magical practices solely 
for religious ends. For instance, an individual would often consult a magician 
(yOnc) if he or she desired to win a competition or the affections of a loved 
one. The primary aim of the theurgist was to ensure the ascension of the soul 
(avayw@yn) and its unification with the divine, through purification and salvation 
of the individual soul. 

One feature of theurgy was unique: that which involved the ascension of the 
soul through personal preparation, including contemplation and prayer. The 
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other facet, directed towards the physical world, involved practical goals which 
were accessed through ritual and much more akin to magic. Modern scholars 
have variously categorized theurgy into several main types which operate on 
two distinct levels.’ The first way an individual reaches purification and salvation 
of the soul is through philosophical contemplation; in the other, the use of 
theurgic ritual facilitates ascension. Rosan creates new distinctions of his own: 
he divides the practice into “higher” and “lower” theurgy.'° Higher theurgy, as 
Rosan describes it, is employed to gain unification of an individual soul with 
the divine by means of faith and philosophical contemplation, through which 
an individual soul can, in a sense, reach self-awareness. Lower theurgy is 
defined as a method to stimulate the soul toward its own unity, by means of a 
pre-existing sympathy or connection between human souls and material 
objects. These symbols can include plants, stones, the names of gods, and even 
numbers and words. Certain aspects of theurgy were like those of magic, such 
as the use of magical stones, statues, and other paraphernalia. Those practices that 
depend on the use of symbols (oóupoXo) have as their primary goal animating 
statues to obtain divine knowledge or oracles from them. 

Theurgy and magic also differed in terms of the control of the process. In the 
case of magic, it was the practitioner who controlled the rituals and outcomes 
and thus he or she attempted to respond to Fate and divine will. This was a 
direct attempt to manipulate the gods. The practice of theurgy, on the other 
hand, was controlled by the divine. The soul could only become united with 
the divine at the behest of the gods and the individual's job was simply to 
prepare it for the journey.'' Although the practitioners of both arts summoned 
the gods, the theurgist’s method was given directly by the gods. Yet both 
practices somehow compelled the gods to their service. Much like sacrifice in 
traditional religion, the gods were implored to carry out an action through 
certain rituals and objects in both magic and theurgy — magicians would use 
amulets or pharmaka to elicit their desired spell, whereas theurgists would use 
symbols and tokens to animate the statues of the gods. The general thought, on 
the part of the intellectual elite, was that magicians used this form of compulsion 
(àváyxn) in a malicious way. In contrast, “the willingness of the gods to descend" 
was what made theurgy possible.'? In a sense, theurgy was a contractual system 
based on mutual respect, whereas magic was viewed more as a one-sided 
manipulation of the gods. Modern scholars debate whether the term “com- 
pulsion” qualifies if the gods were indeed thought to be willing participants." 
Added to this, the notion that the gods were "willing" 1s debatable, particularly 
in light of Porphyry's evidence. He tells us that Apollo is assaulted by prayers 
and is forced down to reveal his truths to his worshippers until, finally, he begs 
them to leave him alone.'* Iamblichus defends the gods by asserting that the 
necessity to listen to the prayers and invocations of men emanate from the gods 
themselves, rather than from any external force. ? 

A further distinction between magic and theurgy is that some of the tradi- 
tional magical practices were prohibited by the Chaldeans. Most importantly, 
Chaldean theurgists denounced certain forms of prophecy, such as astrology, 
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haruspicy, and augury. Iamblichus tells us that Porphyry thought that learning 
one’s horoscope would liberate that persona from Fate.'° He goes on to 
counter this assertion, by distinguishing astrology as a divinatory art (uavtKń 
iÉyvm), which is a useless technique, compared to divine prophecy (Ĥ Osia 
uavtıkń), as practiced by theurgists. Despite his criticisms of the art, astrology 
continued to be practiced and even adopted by many of Iamblichus’ students, 
perhaps because it was more observably successful.'’ This aspect does not neces- 
sarily deny that theurgy and the Chaldean Oracles were in competition with 
Delphi. First, oracular centers are not mentioned alongside the unacceptable 
forms of divination and prophecy. Second, the forms listed are all artificial forms 
of prophecy; theurgy and Delphi both incorporate natural divination, in which 
the gods speak directly to, or through, the theurgist or medium.'* Indeed, as 
Addey has demonstrated, “theurgy included divination as one of its most central 
elements.”!? We now turn to theurgy, its practitioners, beliefs, methods, and 
motivations. Here I highlight the new dimension of divination and contact with 
the divine which occurred during the final years of Delphi's operation. 


Chaldean Oracles 


The practice of theurgy ties in closely with a compilation of doctrines. The 
Chaldean Oracles are a set of hexameter verses “handed down by the gods” 
(Osonapddota) to a father-and-son team, both named Julian, who are dis- 
tinguished by their epithets: Julian the Chaldean and Julian the Theurgist, 
respectively." Both lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius in the latter part 
of the second century AD. The term “Chaldean” does not appear in any of the 
extant fragments so, perhaps, it was assigned later by an external commentator.”! 
In either case Iamblichus, Proclus, and the tenth-century Suda all agree that 
Julian the Theurgist wrote the Oracles in hexameters and lived during the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, while his father, the Chaldean, was a philosopher.*” These 
Oracles are divine revelations which divulge a moral system based on rituals of 
purification, trance, sacred objects, magical formulae, and prayer, each containing 
cosmological elements and, above all, salvation remedies. Furthermore, prescrip- 
tions for certain cults, as well as the magical evocation of the gods, are found 
within the corpus of fragments. Perhaps they were composed in this form so as to 
be associated with the former prestige of oracles from sanctuaries such as Delphi. 
The Oracles have been regarded as the “holy book" of paganism.’ Perhaps 
it was this codification that provided a foundation for theurgy to spread, in 
contrast to traditional Greek religion, which was more of an amalgamation of 
rituals and practices. This provided theurgy with a reference for practitioners to 
consult and was uniform for everyone. These texts seem directed toward an 
audience already cognizant of the details of a theurgical experience, which 
suggests that a mentor, or spiritual guide, was essential to theurgy. This too 
would allow for a greater connection to the practice through a community of 
fellow theurgists, as well as guidance. The formalization, in terms of a circu- 
lated dogma and the need for a mentor, offered a new form of religious 
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experience — although interpretation was still necessary, it was facilitated by a 
text and a teacher. Brown has noted that, “the holy man merely trumped the 
oracle, by being both objective and trenchant in an idiom that was more con- 
sonant with the habits and expectations of a new, more intensely personal style 
of society.”** Indeed, a theurgist could be thought of as one of these holy men. 
In this way, theurgy offered something that Delphi did not — direct assistance 
seeking personal contact with the divine. 

The Chaldean Oracles, as they survive, are comprised of about 350 lines 
organized into 190 fragments, and found in the writings of the Neoplatonists, 
particularly Proclus and Damascius.? Both of these men were born after the 
final closing of Delphi in the fifth century AD and it is their somewhat con- 
tradictory interpretations of the Oracles which we now possess. Despite the late 
date of writing, the Oracles, as mentioned above, are the product of the second 
century AD father-and-son team; the fragments are then preserved by these 
later authors. Indeed, traces of theurgy are detectable in Porphyry (AD 234-c. 
305) and Iamblichus (AD 245-c. 325). The Neoplatonic cosmology, which 
heavily influenced theurgy, is a development of many Platonic ideas. Johnston 
has observed that the Neoplatonists “implicitly assumed that the Oracles could 
be used as direct proof concerning the wishes of the gods, although they 
sometimes found it necessary to ‘interpret’ these divine utterances in ways that 
conveniently suited their own ideas.””® However, the methodology of the 
ancient writers is not of concern here: it is the Oracles themselves that are 
necessary to our understanding of the shift in religious thought during this 
time. It is crucial to examine the Oracles to understand to what consultants were 
turning when they turned away from Delphi. The fundamental practices and 
beliefs of theurgy have been pieced together from the fragments of the text. I 
turn first to the practice of theurgy, as found in the Oracles and Neoplatonists, 
before returning to the Oracles to examine the cosmology found within them. 


Theurgy’s soteriological ends 


The primary goal of theurgy was the salvation of the soul and its unification 
with the Supreme Divine. It was this aspect of the individual which was the 
object of a theurgist’s interest: Iamblichus claims that theurgy has a specific 
soteriological end, the purification and salvation of the soul.”’ Difficulty arises 
because each philosopher had a different conception of the soul, the appro- 
priate means of purification, and the mechanism for the soul's ascent. The focus 
here is not the different opinions held by individuals, but that Neoplatonic 
philosophers claimed to have answers to what happens to the soul after death. ^? 

Indeed, one of the main themes of the Chaldean Oracles and theurgy is 
soteriology. For example, one of the Oracles explains: 


Seek out the channel of the soul, from where it [descended] in a certain 
order to serve the body; [and] seek [how] you will raise it up again to its 
order by combining (ritual) action with sacred word.” 
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Another fragment explains further: 


How does the order of angels cause the soul to ascend? 

‘By making the soul bright with fire...’ (the oracle says) That is, illu- 
minating the soul on all sides and filling it with pure fire, which gives it an 
unswerving order and power through which it does not rush into material 
disorder but makes contact with the light of the divine beings. ^? 


Light and divine fire are key concepts within Chaldean theology. In fact, 
another name for theurgy is qoayoyía which means “evocation of light" or 
similarly, Ogayoyía, “evocation of god.” Luck has pointed out that these terms 
are synonymous because god is thought of as light.?! Fire and light feature 
widely in the Oracles and can be considered one manifestation of God. The 
Chaldean Oracles confirm that the desire and purpose of the individual soul in 
theurgy was to reunite itself with the divine. A theurgist would strive to 
understand a sufficient amount about the various manifestations of gods, and 
the ways in which they were symbolized in the physical world in order “to 
open himself up to the ubiquitous presence of the divine in all things." ?? The 
accomplished theurgist would use a ritual form of magic to unite himself with 
the gods. This concept, the salvation of the soul, became a new paradigm 
which challenged Delphic authority. Delphi did not concern itself with salva- 
tion or the afterlife but, rather, with how to interact with the gods within a 
civic context in this life. Therefore theurgy, and other religions which stressed 
soteriological ends, offered their proficiency in matters completely outside 
Delphic expertise. Increasingly, people were becoming concerned with salva- 
tion and the afterlife and so they sought other avenues to satisfy these spiritual 
needs. Indeed, Luck pointed out several synonyms used in theurgy such as 
Opyla, pvootüpiu TeAstat, and pwotaywyia which indicate "that, in later 
paganism, theurgy had acquired the status of the old Mystery religions; in fact, 
theurgy can be considered the ultimate development of the mysteries, because 
it represents an initiation into the highest mystery of all, the union of man and 
god.”*? Although Delphi had not been traditionally associated with these issues 
(a role filled by Eleusis) other oracular centers, as we saw in Chapters 4 and 5, 
were embracing these notions and thriving during Delphi's decline. 

The goal of the theurgist seems clear and universal — the ascent of the soul to 
gain unification with the divine — but the manner in which this was achieved is 
uncertain. First, each Neoplatonist had his own version of theurgy; different 
aspects of the art are praised more highly by particular philosophers. This variety, 
in the beliefs and practices surrounding theurgy, was noted by Damascius in his 
commentary on Plato's Phaedo. He writes: "some, such as Plotinus, Porphyry, 
and many others honor philosophy more highly, while Iamblichus, Syrianus, 
Proclus, and the theurgists give more honor to the hieratic art." This 
demonstrates that even in antiquity there was a distinction, not necessarily 
within theurgy itself, but rather in relation to the importance placed on various 
aspects of the art by certain philosophers." Perhaps different philosophers 
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utilized the theurgic art to achieve their own ends or, perhaps, there were 
developments in thought regarding the practice. It is more useful, for our 
purposes, to understand each philosopher’s view of theurgy, rather than to 
attempt to categorize it. 

Iamblichus distinguishes theology from theurgy by stating that the former is 
simply talking about the divine whereas the latter leads to actual participa- 
tion." Furthermore, this participation leads to a union with the gods at the 
highest theurgical levels. He refers to this as theurgic union (0sovpyurv 
évwow).°’ Porphyry, however, argues that philosophy and philosophical 
contemplation are a sure way to unite oneself with the divine. Iamblichus 
counters this claim by stating that, “a conception of the mind does not con- 
join theurgists with the gods; since if this were the case, what would hinder 
those who philosophize theoretically from having a theurgic union with the 
gods??? Crucial aspects of the process, then, concern philosophical contempla- 
tion and aspects of a "hieratic art." Several examples from the Chaldean Oracles 
demonstrate this point. 

From the surviving evidence, Des Places (one of the first editors of the Oracles) 
has tentatively proposed some of the elements required for the preparation of the 
soul for unification with the divine, based on several of the Chaldean Oracles.” 
It seems that the use of stones was essential, as one oracle reminds us: “When 
you perceive an earthly demon approaching, offer the mnizouris stone (Ai®ov 
uviCovptwv) while making an invocation."*! This characterizes an aspect of the 
“hieratic art" in which, it seems, one would have had to be instructed on the 
use of material objects by a fellow theurgist. Other “magical” practices and 
instruments were used in theurgy and, indeed, while borrowed from traditional 
magic, they were used in order to gain salvation of the soul. The animation of 
statues with herbs, animals, and spells, the use of magical wheels, and practices 
of binding were rites used by the theurgist."? The use of sacred objects and 
overt ritual practices suggest a need for a demonstration of power. In this way, 
the expertise of the theurgist could be reinforced. 

One Oracle demonstrates the significance of thought, and thus supports 
Porphyry’s emphasis: "Therefore, even the oracle has advised that ‘... the fire- 
heated thought ...’ holds the very first order in sacred worship.”* Intense, 
personal contemplation was another avenue for theurgic rites. This meditative 
process stressed aspects of virtue to purify the soul and prepare it for connection 
with the divine. The evidence of these Oracles suggests that combinations of 
sacred objects, as well as particular philosophical thought, were both essential to 
the practice of theurgy. To follow Athanassiadi’s definition, theurgy could be 
thought of as “the often involuntary manifestation of an inner state of sanctity 
deriving from a combination of goodness and knowledge in which the former 
element prevails.”** Goodness, here, means philosophical purity attained 
through contemplation while knowledge refers to an understanding of the 
theurgic process and ritual. 

For Delphi, it was the personal relationship with the divine offered by 
theurgy that roused competition. If an individual could, in a sense, connect 
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with god (or even, as we shall see, become divine) the need for a medium would 
be removed, and the Pythia's powers would become increasingly marginal. 
This type of individual divination, and the personal certainty it offered, was 
distinct from oracular divination and was becoming more popular, at the 
expense of Delphi. This is demonstrated by Porphyry's collection of oracles, De 
Philosophia ex Oraculis Haurienda. Much of the collection is lost but the Prologue 
survives. Porphyry tells us that the oracles focused more on philosophy than 
cult ritual and, even more importantly, that "the utility which this collection 
possesses will be best known to as many as have ever been in travail with the 
truth, and prayed that by receiving the manifestation of it from the gods they 
might gain relief from their perplexity by virtue of the trustworthy teaching of 
the speakers."? For Porphyry, oracular wisdom was not the supreme form of 
access to the divine but, rather, a form of philosophical contemplation — oracles 
could only confirm beliefs, understanding and knowledge of the divine but 
they did not provide these things. Delphi was no longer the supreme source of 
divine wisdom. Rather, by this time, Delphi's prestige was maintained because 
of respect for history, culture, and tradition. It was no longer perceived as the 
divinatory authority. 

The goal of theurgy also offered competition to Delphi. In an age when the 
afterlife and the concept of salvation were becoming widespread and popular, 
theurgy provided help and hope. By supplying techniques, methods, teachers 
and even a sort of dogma in the form of the Oracles, theurgy allowed individuals 
their own access to answers. Delphi, on the other hand, had demonstrated little 
expertise, or even knowledge, in these matters and so was not consulted for 
assistance in the new concerns of the day. People at various levels of society 
wanted assistance regarding the afterlife and the fate of the soul — and theurgy 
aimed to provide it. 

Finally, many of the concepts developed by Platonists offered competition 
to Delphi. Beginning with Plato, there was a gradual intellectual evolution 
within philosophical circles which, by the second and third centuries AD, had 
become ubiquitous amongst the intelligentsia. A new cosmology was being 
conceptualized, one in which the Olympian gods played a much smaller role, 
and a new hierarchy of divine beings was accepted. ^ The new cosmology, 
according to the Neoplatonists, has deep philosophical roots but is in many 
ways novel and unique. By the time the Platonic foundations had culminated 
in the Chaldean Oracles, these concepts had influenced society at large. The 
spreading of a belief in a personal connection with the divine diminished 
the need for a medium such as the Pythia to obtain knowledge of the gods. 
The inscriptional record, which bears witness to a variety of these philoso- 
phical concepts, many seen in the oracles from Claros, demonstrates that these 
sentiments were incorporated into a cultic context, thereby spreading the 
ideas to a larger portion of the population. The most notable example in this 
regard is the inscription from Oenoanda, erected at a cult site, which propa- 
gates henotheistic theology." The ideas of the Neoplatonists offered direct 
competition to Delphi. 
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The Neoplatonic school of thought traces its beginnings back to Plotinus, who 
was born in Egypt in AD 205. He moved from the eastern Mediterranean to 
Rome, in approximately AD 245. There he taught the philosophies of Plato as 
well as those of his own mentor, Ammonius, whom he had met in Alexandria 
and under whom he had studied for nearly a decade.** After teaching in 
Rome, Plotinus began to write down his own philosophical ideas in a series of 
treatises which were responses to questions raised in his lectures. These were 
compiled by his pupil Porphyry, who arranged the dialectical treatise into six 
groups of nine essays, hence the title Enneads. Within the work, Plotinus illus- 
trates many of the fundamental Neoplatonic elements such as astronomy, 
magical ritual, and ethical considerations. Book II, On the Universe, highlights 
the hierarchy of Plotinus’ cosmology. 

According to Plotinus, the nature of the universe, as conceived in terms of 
celestial movement, demiurge, and the generation of the cosmos, has its foun- 
dations in Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics.*? It consists of three underlying rea- 
lities, or hypostases — the One (tò £v), Intellect (vobdc), and Soul (yoyń) — each 
existing within individuals as well as in nature." Each of these stems from a 
First Principle, something simple from which they all emerge, which is remi- 
niscent of Plato. This First Principle or the “Source of Sources” (anyńv nyyðv) 
could be seen to be God in Plotinus’ cosmology, but he does not explicitly say 
so. An immortal heaven, a piece of which is contained within every individual 
soul, also exists"! He posits several characteristics of the soul: its nature has 
tendency towards heaven; it is devoid of mass, and indivisible as it is incorporated 
of, and within, the One.?? Further, each individual soul is divided into a higher 
and lower aspect, one rational and the other irrational. Plotinus maintained that 
the higher part of the individual soul remained “unfallen” and, therefore, 
already in a state of ascension. This meant that an individual need only recognize 
that he was already in union with the divine through philosophical contempla- 
tion. The only remaining goal was to align his own moral efforts with that of 
his higher soul and the divine. 

Plotinus mentions “the gods” throughout the Enneads. However, as Dillon 
observes, “the words are generally little more than a fossil survival, an accident 
of language not a reality of thought.”°* In this way, the gods assume a more 
peripheral role, and philosophical doctrines take a central focus. A conception 
of the divine, that does not include the personalities of the traditional Olympian 
gods but rather the powers of the individual in divine terms, spread throughout 
intellectual circles. 

In the Enneads, Plotinus claims that: 


There is, thus, no longer any absurdity or impossibility in the notion that 
the soul in the earth has vision: we must, further, consider that it is the 
soul of no mean body; that in fact it is a god since certainly soul must be 
everywhere good. 
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This passage is clear — the soul of an individual is divine, thus the capacity for 
divine knowledge is already inherent in everyone. It is only a matter, therefore, 
of revealing this notion to oneself. This theory leaves little room for the 
authority of Delphi to interact with the gods: individuals already have this 
capacity. Indeed, Plotinus argues explicitly that: 


Many souls which were formerly in human beings did not cease to 
benefit mankind when they were out of the body: they have estab- 
lished oracular shrines and give help by their prophecies in other ways 
and demonstrate through themselves that the other souls have also not 
perished.” 


Oracular divination, then, becomes the workings of human souls, rather than 
the gods. This notion was also hinted at by Plutarch.”° 

Much of our understanding of Plotinus is due to his pupil, Porphyry, who 
wrote a meticulous account of Plotinus’ life, the Vita Plotini. Porphyry was also 
a distinguished philosopher and continued in the Neoplatonic tradition of his 
teacher. We are acquainted with Porphyry’s theurgy in his Epistle ad Anebo, 
addressed to the Egyptian priest, Anebo. It survives in the treatise De Mysteriis 
Aegyptiorum by Iamblichus, Porphyry’s contemporary, who responds to the 
letter, in which he develops his own systematic work regarding divination, 
magic, theurgy, and other occult matters. Porphyry and Iamblichus have con- 
trasting ideas on theurgy, the role of the gods concerning the salvation of the 
soul, and the proper method of ascension." The Delphic oracle, cited at the 
outset of this chapter, honors these two philosophers and in a sense, sanctions 
their authority. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of Porphyry's inquiry, in his Epistle ad 
Anebo, is his three-fold explanation of prophecy. First, he suggests that pro- 
phecy is caused by the gods, who have been drawn down to earth by com- 
pulsion.?? Under this model, it can be suggested that trips to Delphi to consult 
Apollo would no longer be necessary. One could simply evoke magical spells 
to compel the god to oneself. Second, Porphyry suggests that prophecies come 
from our own souls, and third, that these prophecies are possible with the 
assistance of divine intervention. 

Iamblichus counters each of these proposals in his work. In fact, he presents 
Porphyry's sentiments so as to refute them. Iamblichus maintains the Platonic 
idea that gods are immovable and immutable. He suggests that the gods appear 
in the form of light, visible to the theurgic practitioner, and should not be 
thought of in a physical sense. He says: 


Sometimes, however, they (the light bringing, qotóg àyoynv) also make 
use of established conditions such as are familiar to the gods that are about 
to be brought down, or chants or dramatic compositions, these having 
been suitably prepared for the order of reception, the coming and 
appearing of the gods.”” 
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So, for Iamblichus, the gods are not willed down physically but, rather, their 
essence becomes visible to the theurgist. This, in turn, brings them closer to 
unification with the theurgist. 

Porphyry’s explanation of compulsion seems to have convinced society, 
beyond the philosophical elite. This is suggested by the popularity of magical 
spells which promised to compel the gods. Porphyry’s first explanation — that 
men have the power to draw the gods to the earth to serve them — is also a 
common conception in traditional magical ritual. Indeed, Majercik argues that 
“it is more than likely that Chaldean theurgic practice was close, in many 
respects, to those traditions preserved in the magical papyri." Examples are 
found in the Papyri Graecae Magicae (PGM), a body of papyri from Greco- 
Roman Egypt, which contains a variety of magical spells, incantations, and 
rituals. Most of the texts survive from the period spanning the second century 
BC to the fifth century AD, a time which largely coincides with decreased 
consultation at Delphi.°! 

Although these particular examples are magical, not theurgical, the two 
practices do have some parallels. These instances may demonstrate the con- 
cept of compulsion and how it was performed. Most importantly, the notion 
of compulsion, seen in the intellectually elite endeavor of theurgy and the 
more ubiquitous practice of magic, demonstrates a shift in religious experience 
during the period under consideration. Religious experience was becoming 
more personalized and as such, less reliant on a particular place of worship. 
Smith has categorized the spheres of religious worship as "here" meaning 
"domestic religion located primarily in the home and in burial sites" and “there” 
referring to "public, civic and state religion based on temple constructions;" and 
the final division is “anywhere” which refers to “a rich diversity of religious 
formations that occupy an interstitial space between these two loci, including 
a variety of religious entrepreneurs, and ranges from groups we term 'associates' 
to activities we label 'magic."?? The shift towards an interstitial space 
becomes increasingly clear in Late Antiquity, as can be seen from the following 
examples from the PGM. 

In PGM III 282-409, “Apollo is made ‘pliable’ through certain songs and 
rituals: for a direct vision, set up a tripod and a table of olive wood or of laurel 
wood...cover the tripod with clean linen.... place on the table a [hollow fig- 
urine] of Apollo out of laurel wood..."9 This spell is particularly interesting 
because it professes to evoke the prophetic knowledge of Apollo, thereby, 
allowing personal access to the god. The ritual requires the construction of a 
“personal Delphi,” complete with tripod, laurel, and Apollo.^* This setting 
would allow Apollo to be compelled down to the magician so that he could 
answer the consultant’s questions without the assistance of a temple, priest, or 
sanctuary, creating an “anywhere” type of religious experience. 

There are several other examples of compulsion of the gods in magical ritual, 
and these give some context for Porphyry’s explanation.?? It appears that there 
was a widely-held belief that the gods could be called down, from Olympus or 
Delphi, to an individual. This is significant because it suggests that the 
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practitioner, in a sense, became the Pythia — an inspired prophet who could 
evoke Apollo to answer whatever questions the consultant wished. The ability 
to assume the role of the Pythia personally would, therefore, make the trip to 
Delphi superfluous, as the oracle could be obtained in one's own home. The 
evidence, provided by the response cited at the beginning of this chapter — “The 
Syrian is divinely inspired; the Phoenician is knowledgeable" — suggests that this 
was particularly true when the authority of the theurgist was sanctioned by the 
oracle. It is also worth noting that a trip to Delphi could be problematic — there 
was no guarantee that the god would be present during a visit. Additionally, it 
may have been a difficult and dangerous journey at this time.°° 

The second and third explanations of prophecy given by Porphyry suggest that 
individuals could have the capacity to prophesy, either with or without the help 
of the gods. By assuming the power of an established shrine, the individual 
prophet undermines the authority of institutional divination. Other works of 
Porphyry associate philosophical contemplation with divination, as we shall see 
below. The opening passages of Phaedrus indicate that Plato is the basis for this 
assumption. Here, Socrates distinguishes between two types of madness — on the 
one hand, he views it as a human disease and, on the other, divine. Socrates 
continues, “we made four divisions of the divine madness, ascribing them to four 
gods, saying that prophecy was inspired by Apollo, the mystic madness by Dio- 
nysus, the poetic by the Muses, and the madness of love, inspired by Aphrodite 
and Eros.”°’ Later, this divination was equated with philosophical activity by 
Porphyry in De Abstinentia ab Esu Animalium. In fact, Porphyry explicitly tells us: 


That the man who we designate as a philosopher, and who is separated 
from externals, will not be disturbed by daemons, nor be in want of diviners, 
nor in the viscera of animals. For he earnestly endeavors to be separated 
from these things for the sake of which divinations are effected. For he 
does not betake himself to nuptials, in order that he may molest the divi- 
ner about marriage, or merchandise, or inquiries about a servant, or an 
increase of property, or any other object of vulgar pursuit. ^? 


Thus, the pursuits of the Neoplatonic philosophers were viewed as a source of 
divination, and furthermore, they gave the opportunity for divine knowledge, as 
well as a connection to the gods. If one aligned himself to the ideals and practices of 
a Neoplatonist, he would have no need to consult an oracle about personal matters, 
such as “mules, marriages and money,” as had become the case at Delphi. ^? 

This idea is explicit in the oracle, found in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini." The 
length of the oracle precludes a comprehensive examination, however, several 
lines, which highlight the references to Plato's Phaedrus, are worth some comment. 
Apollo says: 


...come sacred chorus of Muses, let us unite in inspiration to reach the 
limits of all song...Daemon, once a man, but now attaining the more 
divine lot of daemones, since you have loosened the bond of human 
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necessity, and in the vigor of your spirit have swum from the roaring 
billows of the bodily frame towards the shore of a peaceful headland, in 
your haste to set going to the well-turned course of a pure soul far away 
from the mob of sinners. There the light of god shines forth, there are the 
righteous in purity, far from unrighteous sin.’! 


Several Neoplatonic ideas are present within this oracle. Those associated with 
the inspiration of the Muses and divine prophecies of Apollo are reminiscent of 
Plato. Here, Neoplatonism, by way of the oracle, testifies to the identification 
of philosophy with the higher truths traditionally found in divination, that 
Plato’s Socrates was careful to distinguish. Similarly, the other approach of 
Porphyry, in which philosophy is tied to divination, is also important to our 
purposes. Porphyry tended to identify philosophical endeavors with ultimate 
truths, much like those truths offered by oracular shrines. This idea enforced 
their worth as well as their position of authority in the wake of oracular silence. 

A final piece of evidence supporting this idea, that philosophers were viewed 
as possessing divine wisdom, comes from the novel of Heliodorus, Aethiopica, 
which cannot be dated with much assurance, but the dramatic date of the 
novel is during the Classical period.” Still, the sentiments found within the 
book can be attributed to the perception of Delphi in the final centuries of its 
operation. The characters visit Delphi to obtain an oracle, “I (Calasiris) learned 
that there was a city in Greece named Delphi, sacred to Apollo and containing 
shrines of other gods, and that it was a center for the work of learned men in a 
situation apart from the maddening crowd.””? He goes on to describe the 
conversations he had with the many philosophers who gathered around the 
temple. Delphi maintained its role as a center for wisdom as it had through 
the ages, but the philosophers were the ones who held the new knowledge, the 
divine wisdom that came from Neoplatonism. In this sense, people could turn 
to the philosophers who were sanctioned by Delphi for answers. The oracle, as 
we see from the extant responses which depend on and reinforce traditional 
religion, was not consulted to illuminate matters of theology, the afterlife, and 
salvation. Rather, the philosophers took its place, quite literally. It must be 
admitted, though, that the oracle was consulted in the novel, but again not as 
the supreme source of divine knowledge; its role was due to its historical and 
traditional place in society. 

For Porphyry, access to the divine was, above all, through philosophical 
contemplation. This, however, is more akin to theology than theurgy. Indeed, 
Porphyry was more interested in contemplation than theurgy and Augustine 
describes Porphyry's views on the practice: 


Porphyry goes so far as to promise some sort of purification of the soul by 
means of theurgy, though to be sure he is reluctant to commit himself, and 
seems to blush with embarrassment in his argument. On the other hand, 
he denies that this art offers to anyone a way of return to God; and so one 
can observe him maintaining two contradictory positions.../* 
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According to Augustine, Porphyry was not entirely convinced of the efficacy 
of theurgy and it is probably this uncertainty that led him to ask these ques- 
tions of Anebo so as to better understand some of the concepts. However, 
modern scholars have suggested that Porphyry believed that theurgy was 
useful in purifying the "lower" soul, which is the part of our soul which does 
not cease to exist upon death, but rather exists in a generic form while the self 
returns to the intelligible realm of the divine. For Porphyry (and Plotinus), 
there is a dual nature of man; a higher and lower soul, as well as an inner and 
outer man. ^? 

In either case, Iamblichus may better exemplify the practice of theurgy. His 
response to Porphyry's letter takes the form of a treatise on divination, which 
has been shown to explicate Iamblichus’ version of theurgy particularly, for our 
purpose, regarding the divinatory practices at Claros, Didyma, and Delphi. One 
of the issues concerning divination that Porphyry raises concerns the matter of 
procedure at oracular sanctuaries. He notes: 


There are some who drink water, as the priest of the Clarian Apollo in 
Colophon; but others are seated at the mouth [of a cavern], as those who 
prophesy at Delphi; and others are empowered by vapors from the water, 
like the prophetess at Branchidae.’° 


Iamblichus confirms Porphyry's observation and gives more detail of each ora- 
cular procedure. The emphasis, for him, is on the "divine luminance" or a 
“light-like spirit" who flashes from above like lightning. The gods seem to 
manifest themselves in the form of light, rather than in their typical Olympian 
personifications. According to this model, the various methods and apparatus 
used by the prophets and prophetesses are not crucial for facilitating divination 
but are, rather, sanctioned by tradition.” 

The traditional conception of oracular divination — either by water, tripod, 
chasm, or vapor — goes unheeded by Iamblichus and the entire industry of 
oracular sanctuaries becomes, in his view, superfluous. Places such as Delphi, 
Claros, and Didyma may have had historic value for the philosopher, but as far 
as a connection with divinities or a spiritual connection was concerned, they 
held little value.”® Rather, he maintains that since divinities exist everywhere, 
and cannot be detained in one place (as the magicians claim), the truth of all 
things has a transcendent essence. He explains: 


.. i£ indeed, we have stated these things rightly, the divining power of the 
gods is not encompassed in parts by anything — neither by place, nor by a 
divisible human body, nor by a soul that is held fast in a single form of 
divisible qualities...’” 


Iamblichus’ De Mysteriis, as Athanassiadi has noted, “contains an apology for 
traditional cult while playing down the importance of sacred places as com- 
pared with the authority of holy men, the theurgists...”°° For Iamblichus, 
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Delphi was no longer needed to access the divine; it survived only as an 
homage to tradition, history, and culture. 

Iamblichus does seem to justify the traditional oracular divinatory practices, 
but in a new, Neoplatonic way. He claims that the ability of the Pythia (and 
the priestess at Branchidae) to prophesy is due to her capacity to be filled with 
divine light or radiance.*' In this way, he seems to support the oracular insti- 
tutions, but manipulates the traditional procedure. Originally it was Apollo 
who entered the Pythia, not the divine as manifested in light. lamblichus may 
have supported the use of Delphi, but not in the traditional sense. I tend to 
think that he was simply paying homage to the cultural and historical role 
Delphi once assumed, rather than considering oracular consultation a worthy 
form of divine access. 

In his conception of divination and connection to the divine, Iamblichus 
regarded people rather than places as holy.** This emphasis on divinity within 
an individual was an important concept and it was one which appealed to a 
large portion of society. Although Iamblichus was a part of the higher, intel- 
lectual crowd, his ideals struck a more universal chord. Iamblichus had 
become a popular figure, in philosophical circles, but there is some evidence 
that his beliefs and practices were, to a certain extent, aimed toward and 
adopted by the common people. Shaw has commented on this. He notes that 
Iamblichus’ apology for animal sacrifice, for chanting unintelligible vowels, 
and ritually arranging stones and herbs “implied theurgy was in some way a 
concession to the religious needs of the common man, a ‘Platonism’ tailored 
for a popular audience, of which Platonism proper had no need.”** However, 
Iamblichus did not view theurgy as a process to be taken lightly by the 
common man. Rather he considered it to be the highest of intellectual pur- 
suits. This would create some hesitation in the application of many of his 
ideas to the masses. However, his insistence on these seemingly mundane and 
simple rituals could reflect the ability of theurgy to reach a wide audience and 
pool of practitioners. 

By the first three centuries AD, many Platonic ideas had infiltrated an audi- 
ence which was broader than the intellectual elite.?* As Dillon has noted, “the 
Platonic world-view penetrated very widely into the seething mass of sects and 
salvation-cults that sprang up within the Greco-Roman world in the first two 
centuries AD."? This point is most clearly demonstrated if we consider the 
Chaldean Oracles, which transform Platonic notions into religious cult. The 
extent to which these ideas extended into the world at large is, however, 
always difficult to determine. Despite this, the various oracular responses found 
in Asia Minor (addressed in Chapters 4 and 5), which uphold Neoplatonic and 
theurgic beliefs, give us some insight into the magnitude of the spread. In 
addition to the Chaldean Oracles, elements of Platonism are certainly present in 
the Corpus Hermeticum, some Gnostic sects, and certain aspects of Christianity. 
This demonstrates that Neoplatonic ideas were not exclusive to the intellectual 
elite, but spread into several religious cults throughout the Mediterranean.?^ If 
these notions were accepted by a broad base of adherents, then Delphic 
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authority would be questioned on various levels of society and would thereby 
damage the authority of the oracle. 

It is worth noting the soteriological and personal aspects of certain sects of 
Christianity which had become popular during this time. Particularly relevant 
are the Gnostic sects, which have many affinities with theurgy and Neopla- 
tonism and therefore offered an alternative to Delphic guidance. One prime 
example comes from The Apocryphon of John, a Gnostic text discovered at Nag 
Hammadi. This post-resurrection discussion between Jesus and his disciple, 
John, reveals many ideas akin to those in the Chaldean corpus. For example, 
when discussing the divine, the text says: 


He is [immeasurable light] which is pure, holy, [(and) immaculate]. He is 
ineffable [being perfect in] incorruptibility. Not in perfection, nor in bles- 
sedness, nor in divinity, but he is far superior. He is not corporeal [nor] is 
he incorporeal. He is neither large [nor] is he small." 


By describing the ultimate divinity by what it is not, the author of this text 
follows the trend of second and third century theological convention, as we 
have seen. Perhaps the ideas found within the Gnostic sects demonstrate a 
much wider range of attraction for many of these similar ideas. Certain con- 
cepts of the divine, and an individual’s relationship with it, may not have been 
restricted to the intellectual elite. One idea in particular — salvation of indivi- 
dual souls — seems to be a common concern for people in the second and third 
centuries AD. 

For the Christian Gnostics, like the theurgist, knowledge of one’s own 
divinity is essential to the salvation of the soul and the reunification with the 
divine. In the Apocryphon of John, a complex cosmology is also described. A 
divine being (but not the ultimate divinity), Sophia, created her own offspring 
outside of the divine realm, called the Pleroma. This produced an evil off- 
spring, Yaltabaoth, who created the material world and captured Sophia within 
the various material bodies. As such, the gnosis required for salvation is the 
divinity of all individuals trapped in the material realm. For some Gnostics, 
salvation required philosophical contemplation as well as secret knowledge of 
who they are and where they came from. This is not the type of gnosis one 
would find at Delphi. 

By AD 360 Prohaeresius, a Christian rhetorician and teacher, had appealed 
to the knowledge of an expert theurgist in order to determine the length of 
Emperor Julian’s reign. This suggests that theurgic beliefs and practices 
belonged to the traditional intellectual elite, and also to Christians. Athanassiadi 
examines how stories such as these helped to convert Christians to traditional 
cults. She cites various reasons to explain why conversion to Neoplatonism was 
not uncommon. She observes that “it was an emotional haven for the weak, 
and on which combined the excitement of modernity with the authority of 
tradition as well as being socially exclusive, mentally demanding and spiritually 
satisfying.”®’ Theurgy had become extremely popular with those who could 
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understand its beliefs and practices. This was largely thanks to Iamblichus and 
his work, particularly his commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, revelations to 
which we now return. 


Chaldean cosmology 


A complex theology is found in both theurgy and the Chaldean Oracles. Each 
postulates a hierarchy of divine beings with different functions. By the second 
and third centuries AD, philosophers and religious officials were struggling to 
understand and incorporate these entities into a religious framework. They had 
difficulty with the nature of the relationship between divine beings and man, 
the identity of the Supreme Being in relation to these other, lesser, beings, and 
the manner in which religious practices were to be performed within the 
context of these issues. The central problem involved the nature of God and 
this is evident in both Chaldean cosmology and oracular consultation in Asia 
Minor. 

Evidence of this concern is apparent in many of the oracles given by Apollo 
in Asia Minor, as seen in Chapters 4 and 5. The oracular responses found in 
Lactantius, the Tübingen Theosophy, and in the inscription from Oenoanda are 
ilustrative of attempts to discover answers to questions concerning the nature 
of Apollo, God, and the relationship between the two. Also, the henotheistic 
element is apparent in an oracle from Claros claiming Zeus, Hades, Helios, and 
Dionysus are the same god; according to this, Iao (the Judeo-Christian mono- 
theistic God, rather than the Olympian pantheon, now reigned supreme.” 

The Chaldean Oracles and Neoplatonists provide some answers to questions 
concerning the ultimate divinity. As noted above, Plotinus perhaps regarded 
the Supreme Deity as the "First Principle” from which all else becomes. Iam- 
blichus seemed to regard divinity, or at least the part of divinity which is 
intelligible to humanity, as light. Most Neoplatonists thought that aspects of 
this higher God existed within the souls of men. The Oracles contain an 
assortment of possibilities regarding the nature of the ultimate God. Several 
divine beings such as Chronos, Aion, and Eros held a high place within Chaldean 
theology, but were not considered to be the Supreme deity. In the extant 
oracles, the best candidate for this position seems to be Nous, or the Intellect of 
the Father. This is clear from the following example: 


The Intellect of the Father (vodc natpóc), while thinking with its vigorous 
will, shot forth the multiformed Ideas. All these leapt forth from one 
Source, for from the Father comes both will and perfection. But the Ideas 
were divided by the Intelligible Fire and allotted to other intelligibles. For 
the Ruler placed before the multiformed cosmos and intelligible and 
imperishable model from which, along a disorderly track, the world with 
its form hastened to appear, engraved with multiform Ideas. There is one 
Source for these, from which other terrible (Ideas), divided, shoot forth, 
breaking themselves on the bodies of the worlds. Those which are borne 
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around the frightful wombs like a swarm of bees — flashing here and there 
in various directions — are the intelligible Thoughts from the Paternal 
Source, which pluck in abundance the flower of fire from the acme of 
sleepless Time. The first self-perfected Source of the Father spouted forth 
these primordial Ideas."' 


According to this oracle, all Ideas come from the single source, the Paternal 
Intellect. This suggests that Nous could be seen as the Supreme God within 
Chaldean theology. However, Majercik postulates the question: “is the 
Father to be equated strictly with his Intellect or is the so-called Paternal 
Intellect to be regarded as the first emanation of the Father??? The Oracular 
corpus offers us no concrete conclusion regarding the Supreme God. The 
idea gathered from the corpus is that there is an ultimate being which is, in a 
sense, higher than all the rest — there is simply no single word for it.”* This 
concept is reminiscent of the notion of the ineffable nature of God, which we 
see in the oracle from Claros, and it typifies the henotheistic religious climate 
of the time. 

This sort of understanding of the divine — ineffable and manifest in thought, 
soul, light, and intellect — can be seen to characterize the psychological and 
religious sentiments of the philosophical elite in the second and third centuries 
AD. People sought answers to questions on these matters from the oracles of 
Asia Minor and from practicing theurgists. There is scant evidence that Delphi 
played a significant role in developing or propagating these ideas; the only 
allusion to these matters is found in the response in which Porphyry and 
Iamblichus are praised." Delphi appears to have sanctioned these ideas, albeit 
rarely, during the twilight of its operation — it no longer influenced the reli- 
gious framework of the Mediterranean, as it had in the Archaic and Classical 
eras. The Pythian Apollo had always maintained that Zeus was the head of the 
divine pantheon and Apollo was his voice. Delphi did not engage in this phi- 
losophical trend through its oracles, Apollo's prophecies no longer stemmed 
from the highest God. Now, new philosophies and oracles prophesied that 
Zeus and Helios (who was associated, by then, with Apollo), Hades, and 
Dionysus were one. The Chaldean Oracles did not even regard that god as the 
highest divine manifestation. 

The Supreme Deity, the Nous, or Father, or One, was now thought to interact 
with humanity through a proxy of lesser beings. The next in the hierarchy 
seems to be another, second Intellect. The first Intellect is called “once trans- 
cendent" (&ra£& éméyewa) and the next, “twice transcendent” (Sic éméyetva).”° 
This distinguishes aspects of the highest God, one in which the being is completely 
separated from the corporeal realm and the second which internalizes the 
Forms and projects them into the cosmos. The Supreme God, then, is further 
removed and thus less well known because there is less direct evidence for its 
existence. The Platonic forms emanate from the Paternal Intellect, but become 
distributed by the second Intellect, and reach the material world via the World- 
Soul.” The main function of the World-Soul is to connect individual souls 
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with the unified cosmic Soul, which was created by the Supreme One. As 
mentioned above, Plato insisted on this idea: 


...reason cannot possibly belong to any apart from Soul. So because of this 
reflection He constructed reason within soul and soul within body as He 
fashioned the All, that so the work He was executing might be of its 
nature most fair and most good. Thus, then, in accordance with the likely 
account, we must declare that this Cosmos has verily come into existence 
as a Living Creature endowed with soul and reason owing to the provi- 
dence of God.” 


The World-Soul, thus, facilitates unification with the divine. Indeed, Chaldean 
cosmology, as complicated as it may seem, is actually a well-organized system. 
Each intermediary being assists the individual, at different levels, with the 
ascension of the soul. 

There are many other intermediary beings found in the Oracles. The ones 
most commonly referred to, and which feature largely in the fragments, are 
the Iynges (toyygc), Connectors (ovvoysic), Teletarchs (teAetapyat), angels, 
and demons. Based on the fragments, it seems that the Iynges were thought 
to occupy the highest point of the hierarchy, followed by the Connectors and 
finally the Teletarchs.””? The Iynges were associated with magic, originally 
describing the bird, wryneck. Ancient magicians would bind the bird to a 
wheel which they spun to recover a lost or unfaithful lover; the bird and 
wheel would draw hearts back and chain them into obedience. However, 
in the Oracles, the Iynges became identified with Thoughts and Ideas. For 
example, “The Intelligible Iynges themselves understand from the Father; by 
Ineffable counsels being moved so as to understand.”!"! So these Iynges act as 
a proxy between God and men as messengers but they are also, in a way, 
messengers themselves — the personification of Ideas and Intelligence. The 
Connectors are like the Iynges in the sense that they are issued from the One, 
but take on an additional role as protector. As Damascius describes them: 
“Most of all, (the function of guarding) has been assigned to the Connectors, 
inasmuch as they encompass and connect all things within themselves. The 
gods also speak in this way: ‘He has given the summits the protection of his 
(intellectual) Lightning-bolts, having mixed his own forces of strength among 
the connectors’,”!°” Finally, the Teletarchs are divine entities which preside 
over all perfections as well as the Mysteries. Their name means “masters of 
initiation” and their function appears to be to rule over the three distinct 
worlds that exist in Chaldean cosmology which envisions a triad of concentric 
circles. These circles encompass both the intelligible and sensible orders 
including Empyrean World which is that of the intelligible, the Ethereal, the 
fixed stars and planets, and the Material realm including Earth. The three rulers 
of Chaldean initiation are Aion, Sun, and Moon, and they were essential to 
theurgic “elevation.” Personal contact with the divine was made possible by 
magical invocation of these three “rulers of initiation,” and therefore they 
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function as guides and intermediaries for the theurgist attempting to gain union 
with Supreme Deity.’ 

These intermediary beings evoke some aspects of Delphi, particularly in that 
they provided a liminal point between humanity and the divine. The Pythia 
acted as a mediator between Apollo and the consultant. Then, by the second 
century AD, Plutarch postulated an additional mediator, daemones, which 
allowed the gods’ will to be heard.!°* Plutarch’s attempt to rationalize the 
decline of Delphi led him, eventually, to incorporate these same notions of a 
more intricate divine hierarchy. Clearly, during the second and third centuries 
AD, complex cosmologies were a common feature of religious sentiment. 
Plutarch attempted to adjust Delphic cosmology to fit with the trend. The 
intermediary hierarchy, of both types of divinatory theology, is essential. 


Personalized religion 


The most significant reason theurgy was developed, and persisted during the 
second and third centuries AD was that it made a personal contact with God 
possible. This feature provided an alternative to oracular consultation at Delphi. 
With the supremacy of Rome, civic authority was taken from the Greek polis 
and autonomy became a mirage. Likewise, citizenship, which once was 
dictated by the land, was now subject to the decision-making at Rome. The 
notion of a citizen and his ties to traditional poleis began to break down and 
now, just as Rome transcended local authority, personal connection to the 
divine transcends civic religion. Not only did theurgy offer a direct connection 
with God but, the conception of God was far more universal, and it fitted 
more neatly within the religious understanding of the day, and thus surpassed 
civic religion in the religious hierarchy. The new practice of divination became 
more popular at the expense of Delphi. The difference between the theurgical 
Oracles and those from the major centers revolves around the concept that the 
God could enter the medium’s body, deliberately and at the behest of an appeal 
from the operator, rather than by proxy of a single medium, such as the Pythia 
(which was known as enthousiasmos). In theory, then, through the process of 
theurgy everyone could be possessed by the power of the divine. ? This idea 
was particularly appealing to the intellectual population at large. No longer was 
a tiresome, expensive trip to Delphi needed, because a personal possession 
could be obtained at home. There was no need for an external mediator, such 
as the Pythia, only intermediary helpers who could assist individuals in theurgic 
elevation in their own time and place. Tied to this notion was that of the 
individual salvation of the soul, something which had never been a concern of 
Delphi, but had become a major concern for much of the Mediterranean. 
Delphi could not offer assistance or claim authority in these matters. 

Divine salvation was an idea which became popular in many philosophical 
and religious circles during this time and it is particularly apparent in the many 
Mystery cults, including those of Cybele and Attis, the Orphic Movement, and 
Christianity. '°° These new concerns regarding the afterlife, and methods which 
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could provide personal access to the divine, are typical of Chaldean Oracles and 
theurgy in general. Delphi did not assist in these matters which were of 
increasing importance. Thus, the necessity for Delphi to inform on religious 
matters decreased. It was the elevation of the soul which was one of the 
greatest draws of theurgy and the Oracles with which it was associated. 

It remains to note why the oracles of Asia Minor associated themselves with 
these issues and concerns. Athanassiadi has suggested that the oracles which 
expounded these theurgic concepts were “designed to prepare public opinion." 7 
Perhaps the "theological oracles" highlighted in Chapters 4 and 5, were given in 
order to spread the belief of theurgy and Neoplatonism. Or, as I suggest, 
theurgy had become so popular that the oracles had no choice but to submit to 
their theology, cosmology, and beliefs. There are several responses which seem to 
support a Neoplatonic view of the cosmos, which, in turn, suggests some sup- 
port for these beliefs from Apollo. The oracles of Asia Minor, in particular, 
were influenced by many of these ideas: transmigration of the soul, a heno- 
theistic theology, and a hierarchy which was different from the traditional 
Greek conception. As I demonstrated in the previous chapters, Delphi did not 
embrace these issues and was increasingly abandoned. If Delphi had supported 
or responded to the issues earlier, the sanctuary may have enjoyed continued 
patronage from consultants seeking philosophical insights. 

Dodds describes Proclus’ definition of theurgy as “a power higher than all 
human wisdom, embracing the blessings of divination, the purifying powers of 
initiation, and in a word all the operations of divine possession." ^? In this way, 
theurgy offered competition to Delphic consultation because it incorporated its 
wisdom, while adding supplementary esoteric knowledge such as one would 
gain from initiation into Mysteries. Theurgy, then, was more powerful than 
oracular consultation. Given this, the cosmological incorporation of the One 
and other Platonic ideas gains more weight because the source of this knowl- 
edge came from the divine, through the blessings of divination, and it was 
supplemented by other forms of divine contact. 

The role of the theurgist was to understand these various manifestations 
of the divine. Oracles attempted to advise on these matters in Asia Minor, 
but there is little evidence that Delphi did so. Thus, “...the New Oracle 
(the holy man, theurgist and pagan saint), took over the functions of its 
classical predecessor (oracles) in their entirety: high politics, affairs of the 
heart and the body, spiritual matters and the regularization of ritual came 
together as the prerogative of the holy man." In the second and third 
centuries AD, people could gain access to this information in places other 
than Delphi, and did so. 

Neoplatonism and the practices of theurgy — along with other philosophical 
schools and obscure religious wisdom — attracted adherents for another sig- 
nificant reason. These philosophies offered insight on how to live one's life. 
They provided a way to integrate moral values, everyday life, and beliefs about 
the afterlife, as one coherent system. This is something that traditional cult and 
religious practices did not offer. There was no codification on how one could 
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align oneself with the greater cosmos. Neoplatonism and theurgy offered gui- 
dance on how to live life here in this world and also to prepare for the next. 

'The motivations for divination and contact with the divine were extended. 
People, particularly at the intellectual level of society, were concerned with 
salvation and a personal rapport with God. Theurgy offered techniques to deal 
with these concerns whereas Delphi could not offer salvation or personal con- 
tact with the divine. In certain ways, theurgy and the Neoplatonists, like magic 
and astrology, attempted to associate themselves with the traditional shrine to 
demonstrate authority and methods that were familiar to people in the second 
and third centuries AD. These practices did not deliberately assume many of 
Delphi’s roles in order to offer competition. Society simply developed a 
number of new and sophisticated ways to deal with the same concerns as were 
once brought to the Pythian Apollo. The correlation of the rise of these ideas, 
rituals, and practices did not cause Delphi to decline, or ultimately close. 
Rather, they provided a new dimension of divine contact and an understanding 
of the universe, as well as man's place within the cosmos. 
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much like the splintering of philosophical schools or Christian groups today. And 
so, perhaps, different philosophers utilized the theurgic art to achieve their own 
ends, or perhaps there was a development in thought regarding the practice. It is 
interesting to note that these differences did not necessarily lead to competing 
"schools of thought" as early philosophical views had done. 
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Iambl. Myst. 2.11, “ovdé yàp f| £vvota. ovvóztei toic eoig toù Oeovpyoús: ¿nei 
ti EKMAVE TODS DEWPNTIKHS pocopoðvtac Éygw tr|v Ogoupyir|v Evwow npóg 
toU 0go0c;" A. Wilder trans. 

Des Places (1971), p. 17, he uses mainly fragments 132, 139, and 208. 

Majercik (1989), p. 105; fr.[149, “Hvika óaíuova 6’ épyduevov mpóoyeiov 
àOprioeic, 00e AiBov uvitovpiv éxavd@v...” 

Majercik (1989), pp. 29-30. See also Psellus PG 122, 1132a8-12. On statues, see 
fr. 224, on the wheel, see fr. 223. 

Majercik (1989), p. 103; fr. 139 from Proclus, In Tim. 1.211.11—13, “810 Kai tÒ 
Aóywov *...tr]v TvpiWaAnt £vvouxv...' tpa@tiotnv Éygiw THEW £v TH iep Opnokeio 
TOpPEKEAEVCATO.” 

Athanassiadi (1993a), p. 116. 

Euseb. Praep. evang. 4.8.2=303F, 25-34, “tv ©’ &yei OoEsAEtav f) ovvayoyń, páðuota 
£(oovtat Soomep vv GANnPeiav wdivavtes nöčavtó mote tfjg £k OgOv puuota 
eloovtar doomep ti|v Asay Wdivavtes nüGavtó note tfjg £k DEGv £npaveiac 
TOYOVTES &àvázavotv Aopeiv tij &xopíiag 51% TV TOV Aeyóvtov GELOMOTOV ó10900- 
koAiav.” A. Smith trans. 

Apollo declared that the Olympian deities were angeloi of the supreme deity, the 
All-Seeing Aether in his oracle from Oenoanda; see Chapter 5 (pp. 124—126). 
This is drastically different from Apollo’s declaration of the supremacy of the 
Olympian gods in the Iliad (5.476—478). Chaldean cosmology will be discussed 
below. For religious sentiments in Late Antiquity, see Athanassiadi and Frede 
(1999) and MacMullen (1981). 

See Chapter 5. 

For Plotinus and his teachings of Plato, see Gerson (1996); for his teachings of 
Ammonius, see Remes (2008). We gather from Porphyry's Vita Plotini that 
Ammonius was not necessarily a member of the philosophical establishment. 
Rather, he was born a Christian and denounced his faith upon his introduction to 
philosophy. See Euseb. Hist. ecd. 6.19.7. He had a number of other famous pupils, 
such as Origen and Longinus, see Dillon (1996). 

Plot. Enn. 2.1.30—45. 

Plot. Enn. 5.1.10. 

Plot. Enn. 2.4.6. 

For the tendency toward heaven, see Plot. Enn. 2.3.20; for the other 
characteristics of the soul, see Plotinus, Enn. 4.1—2. 

Dillon (1991), p. xxxv. He goes on to say "Where we meet "The Gods' without 
any specification we are to understand, according to the context: sometimes the 
entire Divine Order; sometimes the Divine-Thoughts...sometimes the words 
indicate, vaguely, the souls of lofty men; sometimes there is some vague, sleepy 
acceptance of the popular notion of the Olympian personalities." 

Plot. Enn. 4.4.26, “Kai 51 kai voeiv woyr|v ob qa0Aov ocpatoc eivat Mote kai 
Ocóv civar návtoc yap Kai &yaOTv Set dei THY Woy civar.” A.H. Armstrong 
trans. 

Plot. Enn. 4.7.15, "IIoAAoi 88 wvyoi mpdtepov v avOpanoic ocat couátov sw 
yevóuevai ook ümxéotnoav toð svepyeteiv àvOpomoug oi dy koi pavceia 
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anodegGipevan cic te tà ğa ypõoa deloda Kai Setkvbovol SV aùtõv Kai 
nepi TOV CAk@v woy&v, óu uN siow ånorovio.” 

See Chapter 2, (pp. 49-50). 

On the relationship between Iamblichus and Porphyry, see Addey (2014). 
Iamblichus (Myst. 3.18—21) records Porphyry’s view on this. These notions are 
outlined in Smith (1997), p. 32. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.14, ““Eviote ó& kai xavaotáosoí twov xypóvtat, doa oikeio. toic 
Ozoig ózópyet toig LEAAOVOW £mwpépso0n, i] Kai ¿nodais i) ovotácsou koi 
abtaic oiksiaic rtapgokevaopévoaug sic TE TV rapaoksur|v THs ozoóoyfio Kai tv 
Tapovoiav TOV Oedv Kai émipdveray.” 

Majercik (1989), p. 24-25. 

Betz (1986). 

Smith (2003), p. 23. 

PGM III 282-299. BoiBo<v>, ya[Aip]pav tavta[ic] taic poAmaic koi yoAploic.”] 
... adtontov èc Tpiz0d6a Kai TpdneCa[v é]Adivov ij & EbAOV SaQvav...Kai oKE- 
Tdoa[s] tóv tpizoda otwóóvi KaBapa &ní0sc... [O]eivar tH tpanéčn [on ]ó[ks]vov 
Anddrova év óo [ô]ápv[ns]...Betz (1986), pp. 26-27. W. C. Grese and M.W. 
Meyer trans. 

The practice of creating a personal version of a private cult is a typical magical 
practice in late antiquity; see Smith (2005), pp. 13-28. 

In the PGM, see III 187-262; PGM I. 262-347; PGM II. 130—140. See also 
Eitrem (1947), pp. 47-52 and Farone (2004), p. 217. These cases have a parallel in 
the literary evidence of Ammianus, who lived in the final days of Delphi and 
wrote a history which covered material from Nerva, until the death of Emperor 
Valens, (i.e. AD 96-378). He records a trial of AD 371-372, and specifically 
mentions the deeds of Patricius and Hilarius who were accused of determining 
who the next emperor would be by constructing a miniature Delphi and obtaining 
a prophecy from it through magical means. See Amm. Marc. 29.1.29-32. 

See Constable (2003). 

Pl. Phdr. 265b, “tis òè Oeiac vevtápov OgGv Téttapa uépn StEeAOLEVOL, HAVTUKTV 
uiv éxinvoiavy AmnólAovog Oévtec, Atovicov 82 teÀgotUkü|v, Movoóv & ad 
TOUT, TeTApTHY SE Aopoóímmg Kai "Epotoc..." H.N. Fowler trans. 
Porphyry Abst. 2.52, “Ov 6’ ueis onoypáqopev PUdGOMOV AOLOTAHEVOV TOV 
EKTOG, EiKOTWS qapév pr] EvoyAnoetv Saipoot umó2 Ldvtewv SenosoBar uno 
onhayyvev Chav. Ov yap évexa oi pavteiot, tTobTHV ODTOS pELEASTHKEV 
agiotacBat. ob yàp sic yóápov kabino, iva mEepi yapov TOV pávuv évoyAnon, 
obdk sic éutopiav, où mepi oikétou, ob Epi mzpokomijg Kai Tis GAANS map’ 
avOpamoic So€oKomtias.” Adapted from T. Taylor trans. See also 2.53. 

Arnush (2006), p. 98. This sentiment is found in Plutarch (De Pyth, or. 408b—c). 
See Chapter 4, (pp. 107—108). 

Porph. Plot. 22, “AV &ye Movotav iepóc yopóc, &mboopev sic ëv ExutvEiovTEs 
ows tépuata máonc...ó0ipov, Gvep TO ndpoWEv, åtàp vdv dSaipovoc ation 
Osıotépn nedov, ÖT? £Xócao ðsouòv üvóykng Gvdpopéns, psOéov dé 
ToÀvQAoíofoto xuóouto0 pocápevoc npaníósootw és óva vnyotoo KTG vie’ 
éngtyóuevog ðńuov nro voogw QAupóv oTNpitar xaOapfig yoxs eokapuréo. 
oïunv, Ty 0coio o£Aac nepáunetan Hy Oémotes £v kabap ånátepðev åM- 
tpocúvng åðsuíiotov.” A.H. Armstrong trans. The concept of ‘unrighteous sin’ is 
alien to Greco-Roman thought, another example how Christianity influenced the 
terminology and belief in the later Roman Empire. 

Various scholars date its composition from the reign of Hadrian [Feuillâtre (1966), 
pp. 147—148] to as late as AD 350 [Bowersock (1994), pp. 149—160]. 
Heliodorus, Aethiopica 2.26-27, "IlapaAeíno tiv v péom nàávnv à veavía, 
Guvt£Àei yàp o8£v sig tv napà cod Gymow. IIovOavóuevog è eivai twa 
A&Xoobc Fàànviða nóXw iepàv èv AnóAAovog Oeğv õè TOV Alov téuevog 
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àvópóv te GOPaV épyaotrpiov Oopópoo te Snuddovs &któg dv@KioLEévyv.” 
W.R. Paton trans. 

Augustine De civ. D. 10.9, “Nam et Porphyrius quandam quasi purgationem animae per 
theurgian, cunctanter tamen et pudibunda quodam modo disputatione promittit; reversionem 
vero ad Deum hanc artem praestare. cuiquam nega; ut videas eum inter...sententiis 
alternantibus fluctuare.” Porphyry fr. 289F3—4 in Smith and Wasserstein (1993). 
Shaw (1985), p. 2; Smith (1997), p. 33 suggests that Porphyry did not mean to 
dismiss the practices as a hoax, but rather “to suggest that it did not live up to 
expectations." See also Smith (1974), pp. 22-24. 

Porph. Epist. ad Aneb. 14, “oi 6" op móvtes, kaO0ünep ó £v Kodko~avt iepebc 
tod KAapiov, oi dé otoptoic rapakaOrusvor oc ai £v AgAQoic ,0gozíGovoat oi 5’ 
£6 00610v àT óÓueEvo, kaðánep ai Ev Bpayyidatc mpoortiEc.” You restrict the 
debate on oracles to these three, "not because there are only these...but because 
there are more celebrated than the rest," (Tpi®v 6€ tovtovi Owovbnov 
xpnotnpíov &uvnpóveocac, ody Sti óva évtadOa, TOAD yàp...àA2" nei nposiye 
TOV üAXov tabo), A. Wilder trans. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11 explains that “water possesses an oracular quality; but how this is 
so not every man, as the saying goes, may know. For it seems as through a mantic 
spirit extended through it, but this is not true. For the divine being does not go 
about among its participants, thus divided and apportioned, but, on the contrary, 
it shines upon the fountain as through giving of itself from without, and fills it 
with the mantic power from itself,” (TO èv ov eivat pavtikóv &keivo tò 0oop 
aùtóðev npóónAov: TO è HG EOTL TOLODTOV, ODKET’ üv, KATH ti]v naporpiav, züg 
àvi]p yvotn: óokei uev yàp SujKew tt dV adtOd nveðua avTıkóv: Ob LEVTOL TO ye 
àAn0ec ottawa Eyet. TO yàp Oeiov od õianspoitnkev OTH SIAOTATHS kai ep- 
loTHS EV toig ADTOD pLETEyOVOLW, GAA’ wc napéyov EEWVEV kai émU pov tv 
mnyńv, TANpoi óvváueoG atv åp’ éavtod pavtiktjc). This is a radical view, 
compared with traditional Greek and Roman thought, but it demonstrates how 
the perceptions of oracular institutions were changing. 

Athanassiadi (1993a), p. 124. She suggests that Iamblichus is more akin to his 
Christian contemporaries in this regard. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.12, “Ei 61) tadta op0dc eipyKapev, ÓT’ oddEvdc ote TÓTOV OŬTE 
uepiotoð oópatog àvOponívoo obte yuoyfjc kateyopévne év Evi Eide LEPLOTHV 
TEPLEIANATAL LEPLOTHS T] avti TOV Oeðv Sdvaytc...” 

Athanassiadi (1993a), p. 117. 

Iambl. Myst. 3.11.123-128. 

Iambl. Myst. 4.2.184, “in all theurgical operations the practitioner sustains a two- 
fold character; one, indeed, as man, and which preserves the order possessed by 
our nature in the universe; but the other, which is corroborated by divine signs, 
and through these is conjoined to more excellent natures, and is elevated to their 
order by an elegant harmony, this is deservedly capable of being surrounded with 
the external form of the Gods," (Tfjg óAmg Ogoupyíac tóv got npóoynua, TO 
uèv óc nap’ àvOpcómov npocayóuevov, ónep 51) THPEt kai tr|v ruerépav TAEW og 
Éyei púceac év TO navit, TO dé KPATLVOLIEVOV toic Osiois ovvôńuacı Kai væ 
uetécpov SV abtÓv toic kpe(ttoot OVVATTOLEVOV, TEPLAYOLEVOV TE &upieAdG £i 
TV ékeívov Stakdopnow, 6 ù úvataı sikótog Kai TO TOV DEOvV oyua 
mepitidec8a.). 

Shaw (1985), p. 11. See Iambl. Myst. 5.11-12 for animal sacrifice. His argument 
for the abandonment of the practice claims that since sacrifices are in themselves 
impure, it is not worthy of a gift to the gods and therefore unnecessary. For 
chanting, see Iambl. Myst. 7.3-4. He maintains that even if there are divine words 
unknown to us, they are still significant because they are known to the gods. 
Addey (2011) argues that only the theurgist would be privy to these “unknow- 
able" words. This allowed them greater connection with the divine, as the 
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practitioner was equipped with these secrets and could thus call on the gods by 
their secret name. And for the use of magical objects, see Iambl. Myst. 3.27. 
Iamblichus notes that the use of these magical stones, herbs, books, and birds 
demonstrates that divination and inspiration accedes externally, Iambl. Myst. 7.3-4. 
Iamblichus maintains that even if there are divine words unknown to us, they are 
still significant because they are known to the gods. 

Plutarch (De Is. et Os. 378a—b), although a philosopher himself, explains the sig- 
nificance of adapting cult practices to the teachings of philosophy so that they do 
not become superstitious; he is particularly concerned with the cult of Isis and 
Osiris which had a large following throughout the Roman Empire. 

Dillon (1996), p. 396. 

See Dillon (1996), pp. 385-396. He devotes a section called “The spread of Pla- 
tonic influence: the Platonic underworld," to assess the extent to which Platonism 
was widely accepted and spread. 

Apocryphon of John 3, F. Wisse trans. 

Athanassiadi (1992), p. 60. See also Eunap. VS 10.8.1—2. Athanassiadi points out 
yet another instance of the universal recognition of theurgists and the practice; 
Maximus of Ephesus who was accused of interpreting an oracle concerning the 
death of Emperor Valens and was sentenced to death. However, no official pre- 
sent would carry out the punishment. Antioch Festus was called in to execute, 
since he had no moral scruples. Fate proved to support the theurgist, as Festius of 
Tridentum, the proconsul of Asia, died in an accident later, after having a dream 
in which Maximus dragged him to Hades. 

Athanassiadi (1993b), pp. 11—12. The "socially exclusive" has more to deal with 
the categorization of a label, rather than applying to a particular stratum of society. 
Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.18, 19-21; see also Chapter 5, (p. 126). 

Majercik (1989), p. 63, fr. 37; Proclus, In Parm., 800, 18-801, “Noðs matpoc 
éEppoitnos vorjoag àkpáóv Bovi TappdP@ovs idéac, myc 6$ puc üxo noa 
éCé00pov- natpóðev yàp Env Bova te tÉAoG te. AAX' &pepícO0ncav vospà nopi 
poipnógicoi eig üAXac voepácg: kóc yàp vağ noXopópoo TpOKONnKEV vospóv 
tónov üqOttov, Od KAT’ ğkocuov ïyvoç &xeryóuevoc uopofic UsTA kóouoc &pávOn 
navtoíag iés Keyapaypévoc: Ov pia my}, £ Ho poodvta1 pieuepiouévat AAO 
nator pnyvbpEvat KOoLOV nepi ocpaoctv, où nepi KOATOVG OLEpdaréous ouń- 
veco ovio POPEOVTOL otpántovou nepi T’ àpupi Tapaoysdov GAAvSIC GAA, 
Évvoiat voepai myc xatpikfig no, NOVAD ópentópnevat zupóc &vOoc dkoiuutoo 
ypovov åku. ApysyOvouc ió£ac TpatH natpòc EPAvoE Thode adTOTEAIS TY.” 
Finamore and Johnston (2010), p. 162. 

Majercik (1989), p. 6. 

Sometimes the Highest god is referred to simply as "Father" (fr. 7, 14), “Source” 
(fr. 13, 30, 37), "One" (fr. 9), “Monad” (fr. 11, 26, 27), or “Paternal Intellect” (fr. 
7, 39, 49, 108, 109). See Majercik (1989), p. 5. Furthermore, "fire" seems to be 
his “ultimate essence" according to Finamore and Johnston (2010), pp. 162—163. 
This notion goes all the way back to the Stoics and the Pre-Socratics. 

The oracle regarding the soul of Plotinus, addressed in Chapter 4, is of spurious 
origin and so cannot be considered Delphic. See Chapter 4, (pp. 107—108) for 
details. 

Finamore and Johnston (2010), p. 164. Citing fragments 8, 169, and 125. For 
commentary on fr.125, see Majercik (1989), p. 295. 

Majercik (1989), p. 63; fr. 37. 

Pl. Tim. 30b, “vodv 8° ad yopic woyfic ddbvatov napayevéoða vo. 51 St) TOV 
Àoywypóv TOvde vodv uév £v Woy], woyTv © Ev OMPATL cuviotüg TO TAV cuvs- 
TEKTAÍVETO, ÖTOAG Sti KGAMOTOV sin KATH qct üpiotóv TE Epyov ànewpyaopévoc. 
obtac obv 81] katà Aóyov TOV sikóta Sei A£yew TOVdE TOV KOGLOV (pov EU WoYOV 
Évvovv TE TH GANOEia Sia THY 100 Oeod.” W.R.M. Lamb trans. 
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The summits (&ypótntac) have been associated with the Iynges several fragments, 
which suggests a hierarchy. For example, "Likewise, the gods have taught us 
that there are numerous Iynges: ‘Many of these leap forth and stand upon 
shining worlds. Among these are three summits: that of fire, ether, and matter," 
(Opoítog 6& Kai Tas toyyac 10AXàc TapadWdaol oi Osoi: ‘nodol LEV 51) aide 
éngufaívovot @asivoic kócos &vOpiokoucar: év oic AKpdtHTES Éaoiv tpeic. 
< mapin y’ 76’ aidepin Kai dong >), Majercik (1989), p. 79 fr. 76; Damascius, 
II, 88, 2-5. 

Mead (1908), p. 10. 

Psellus, 41, “ai toyyeg voovpevat matpd8ev voéovot xoi adtat, povAoig 
àqO£yktoig kwobpuevat Mote vofjoa." W.W. Westcott trans. See also Pletho, 31 
and Westcott (1984), p. 31. 

Majercik (1989), p. 81 fr. 82; Damascius II, 125, 19-23, “MdAtota dé ovyKek- 
Anpotoi toig ovvoysdow, Gite TEplelANnQooi távta év éavtoig Koi ovv£yovotv- 
obto dé Kai oi Ooi Aéyovor Ppovpetv ad npnotfjpot oic ükpótntac šõokev, 
£ykepácac Akis tówv uévoc év ovvoyeðow.” 

Lewy (1978), pp. 417—418. 

Daemones were also an integral aspect of Chaldean Oracles however, in contrast to 
Delphic daemones of Plutarch, the daemones of the Oracles were classified as evil 
demons, the presence of which was a popular idea at the time. “That (race of evil 
demons) draws down souls, (a race) which is also called *...bestial and shameless, 
since it is turned towards Nature," (tò òè ka0£Akei tàs woyóc, 6 Kai ' 
OnponóXov kai åvaðèç’ KOAEITAL, TV qoot &motpeqpónevov), Majercik (1989), 
p. 85 fr. 89; Psellus, Hypotp. 23. 

Iamblichus does clarify that not everyone has the capacity for this possession, 
“only the more artless and young are suitable,” still these people can function as 
the “receptacle for a spirit that enters from without and holds the subject 
entranced,” (GAA tods AnAOVOTEPOVG kai véoug EAITNSELOTEPOVG... KATASOYTV 
TH EEMVEV Exerolovtt Kai KaTEYOVTL nveópot), Iambl. Myst. 3.24.157. 

For the cults of Cybele and Attis, see Gasparro (1985); for the Orphic movement, 
see Guthrie (1967). 

Athanassiadi (1992), p. 56. Specifically, she argues that the solar theology, propa- 
gated by the oracles of Asia Minor, was made to prepare the public to accept the 
cults of Sol Invictus Exsuperantissimus as the official religion of the empire. This is 
perhaps supported by the link to the many other Divine Emperors. However, it 
seems like a grand scheme hiding behind the oracles, and does not account for all of 
the theological oracles addressed in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Dodds (1963), p. 63. Although Proclus is late, his ideas can be thought of, perhaps, as 
the sum of his predecessors. Additionally, much of his work clearly summarizes 
Iamblichus who is often cryptic regarding many theurgic concepts. 

Athanassiadi (1992), p. 62. 
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Conclusion 


The decline of Delphi is far more complicated than simply a cessation of oracular 
pronouncements. Rather, it is the state of Delphi in terms of operation, 
popularity, and flourishing ebbs and flows throughout the centuries. Although 
the oracle was finally closed after the edict of Theodosius in AD 391, there are 
no extant oracles which postdate AD 363. What happened in those centuries is 
still clouded from history, but it seems as though the oracle and the sanctuary 
itself witnessed different degrees and speeds of decline. The rise of Delphi can 
be attributed to several factors including geography, Greek identity, coloniza- 
tion, Panhellenism, and the simple desire of the Greeks to know the will of the 
gods. In the oracle's heyday, Apollo issued several oracles which were of sig- 
nificant political importance to a number of poleis. This furthered Delphi's 
reputation as an arbiter of all things Greek. 

By the time of Plutarch’s priesthood at Delphi, in the second century AD, the 
extant literary accounts seem to indicate a decadence of Delphi in terms of the 
quality, frequency, and significance of the responses. Plutarch’s essays give a clear 
impression of oracular decline, but at the same time there are hints of a revival at 
Delphi. This book offered a solution to this apparent contradiction: the oracle 
may have been declining while the sanctuary itself still flourished in terms of 
visitors, dedications, and wealth. The supposed “revival” of the second century 
AD, proposed by modern scholars, was not necessarily oracular in nature. Instead, 
the revival is far more centered on renovation and rebuilding at the site of 
Delphi, rather than a sharp increase of oracular consultation. The extant oracular 
responses from Delphi continued to decline in number by the second and third 
centuries AD, while dedicatory edifices and material homage continued to be 
offered at the site. I have offered a new conceptualization of Delphi to grapple 
with the stages of its decline: a separation of the oracle (which offered oracular 
responses from Apollo on certain auspicious days) from the sanctuary (a multi- 
faceted religious institution with a variety of religious ceremonies and practices, 
including, for example, the Pythian Games). The sanctuary of Delphi, then, still 
maintained an historical and traditional significance, but as one of the ultimate 
avenues to divine revelation, Delphi had declined. 

The nature of the sanctuary in the second and third centuries AD was 
explored through the various uses of sacred and profane space. The topography 
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of Delphi allowed for a clear separation of functions of the sanctuary, which 
helped facilitate the separation between the oracle and the day-to-day opera- 
tions. Because Apollo's sanctuary is situated on the steep cliffs of Parnassus, the 
use of space varied and the oracle was not always the focus of visitor's attention 
or homage. The Pythian Games and other festivals, as well as the worship of 
several different gods at Delphi, allowed the sanctuary to continue despite a 
decline in oracular consultation. 

Furthermore, the exploration of the state of other oracular centers during 
Delphi's decline provided context with which to view this state of affairs. A 
particular focus has been placed on the oracles of Asia Minor, as they were 
experiencing an oracular revival in the second and third centuries AD. A brief 
outline of the history of these oracles has shown that they were relatively suc- 
cessful, in terms of the number of consultants and the significance of the con- 
sultations, compared to Delphi by the second and third centuries AD. The 
nature of this revival was largely shown by the emphasis on theological ques- 
tions presented to Apollo, as well as issues of a communal nature (as opposed to 
personal questions which characterized Delphi's oracular administration during 
this time). Although several political, economic, and geographic issues had an 
impact upon the success of these oracles, I have focused on the religious 
implications of their oracular accomplishment, as compared to Delphi. The 
interest seen in Asia Minor concerned issues which were not previously con- 
sidered oracular territory, for example, those concerning religious sentiments 
which fall outside of the traditional Greco-Roman religion such as Judaism, 
Christianity, and the transmigration of the soul. As Delphi did not demonstrate 
expertise in these matters, and declined while Asia Minor incorporated these 
issues and thrived, I have suggested a correlation — Delphi did not adapt to the 
new religious concerns of the time and this contributed to its decline. 

Indeed, the rise of new forms of access to the divine offered competition to 
Delphi. Although correlation does not imply causation, a connection between 
the rise of new esoteric practices and written revelation certainly influenced the 
practice of oracular consultation at Delphi. The spread of astrology and 
theurgy, along with their similar function of connecting humanity with divine 
knowledge, allowed these occult practices to be sought in lieu of oracular 
divination. Astrology has been shown to offer a similar set of divinatory 
knowledge as Delphi did, but offered the additional authority of a developing 
science. This has been shown by the various types of astrology and its com- 
parison with particular questions Delphi helped to answer. The elements of 
observation, prediction, and replication served to strengthen astrology’s authority, 
while at the same time utilizing familiar concepts of deified planets which 
influenced humanity just as the moon influenced the tides. Astrology, by the 
second century AD, was considerably popular throughout the Mediterranean 
just as Delphi was losing clients. 

Likewise, theurgy offered connection to the divine. Significantly, however, 
theurgic and Neoplatonic beliefs offered a personal connection to the gods. A 
trained theurgist could gain divine knowledge and even become part of the 
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divine. Through the use of philosophical contemplation, along with the use of 
particular sacred objects, a theurgist could gain salvation of the soul: the eternal 
aspect of one's being reunites with the ultimate divinity. In addition to the 
personal contact and the salvation which theurgy offered — an increasing con- 
cern to people in the second and third centuries AD — theurgy was connected 
to a set of written revelation called the Chaldean Oracles. These became a sort 
of "holy book" and this codification allowed for their spread and incorporation 
by a wider level of adherents. Issues found in the Oracles are also seen within a 
cultic context at the Asia Minor oracles, and thus demonstrated their infiltration 
into society at a broader level than the intellectual elite. The ideas found within 
the Oracles, and the teachings of the Neoplatonists, demonstrate a new 
dimension of divinatory practices which was gaining popularity and authority as 
Delphi was in decline. In this way, these occult practices offered competition to 
Delphi. Although they were not the sole contributor to the decline of oracular 
consultation, they certainly assisted in society's changing perception of Delphi, 
divination, and the divine. These trends continued because they offered 
explanations and control, two commodities that were not inherently Delphic. 
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